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Foreword 


THERE  IS  ALWAYS  a  thrill  in  discovery.  To 
enjoy  it,  it  is  not  necessary  to  embark  upon  a  geographic  expedi- 
tion or  engage  in  scientific  research.  Discoveries  can  be  made 
across  a  desk.  Journalistic  discovery,  the  vaunted  news  "scoop," 
is  largely  dead  in  these  days  of  pack  reporting.  But  in  the 
greater  dimensions  of  history,  which  in  effect  is  news  through 
the  ages,  scoops  still  occur. 

J.  O.  Buckeridge,  the  author  of  this  volume,  can  be  credited 
with  an  historical  scoop.  As  the  person  who  first  saw  the  manu- 
script after  it  left  his  hands,  I  was  privileged  to  play  "city 
editor"  in  handling  it.  In  quick  succession,  it  has  been  published 
in  part  as  a  national  magazine  article  and  now  as  a  book.  Its 
speedy  recognition  is  deserved.  For  it  presents  a  new  aspect  of 
our  most  controversial  conflict,  the  Civil  War. 

Never  before  has  the  battlefield  functioning  of  a  single 
remarkable  weapon  been  presented  in  such  close  intimacy  to 
the  individual  soldier,  with  his  personal  woes  and  joys,  and  yet 
in  such  broad  relationship  to  the  overall  effort  of  winning  a  war. 

What  Mr.  Buckeridge  has  done  is  to  look  at  the  gun  and 
the  man  behind  the  gun,  rather  than  taking  a  routine  view  of 
the  tactics,  strategy  and  pomposities  of  war.  From  his  fresh 
vantage  point,  he  perceived  what  formal  historians  with  scant 
knowledge  of  firearms  overlooked:  The  fascinating  human  story 
of  how  an  obscure  inventor's  revolutionary  rifle,  endorsed  by 
an  understanding  Commander  in  Chief,  helped  to  shape  the 
course  of  the  nation. 

Associate  Editor, 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post 


Introduction 


ASIDE  FROM  ultra-extroverts  such  as  Cellini, 
Pepys,  and  Isadora  Duncan,  autobiographies  usually  leave  un- 
said much  that  readers  hunger  to  know.  The  story  of  the  Civil 
War,  up  to  recent  years,  has  been  largely  an  autobiography, 
written  mostly  by  men  restrained  by  their  normal,  understand- 
able inhibitions.  When  Grant  wrote  his  famed  Memoirs,  Sher- 
man was  a  living  contemporary,  deserving  of  West  Point  con- 
sideration. The  rank  and  file,  generally,  wrote  superficially  of 
personal  affairs  during  the  conflict.  It  was  fought  in  an  awkward 
age  of  adolescent  social  ideas  within  a  strong  young  body.  We 
were  hesitatingly  midway  between  slavery  and  full  suffrage, 
the  candle  and  electricity,  the  horse  and  the  automobile,  the 
telegraph  and  television,  the  Kentucky  rifle  and  the  machine 
gun.  And  now  we  are  but  part  way  in  the  story  of  our  nation's 
greatest  ordeal. 

When  all  of  the  principals  and  most  of  the  veterans  were 
lifted  above  mortal  hurt,  the  second  half  of  the  story  began  to 
appear,  in  the  books  of  our  contemporary  Civil  War  historians. 
They  bring,  and  will  continue  to  bring,  into  our  literature  that 
untold  part,  so  rich  in  the  human  experiences  of  a  critical,  ex- 
citing American  era.  Apparently,  the  phenomenal  thirst  for 
Civil  War  stories  will  continue  for  some  time  to  come. 

This  history  of  the  seven-shooter  in  1 861-1865  might  have 
been  written  as  early  as  192 1,  when  its  inventor  was  still  alive. 
It  was  then  I  first  met  his  nephew  and  former  apprentice,  Rich- 
ard D.  Perry  I,  an  Ohio  industrialist.  Perry  liked  to  talk  about 
his  Uncle  Christopher,  Abe  Lincoln,  and  especially  about  the 
part  played  by  the  seven-shooter  in  winning  the  Civil  War. 
Each  year  thereafter  I  visited  the  Perry  plant  and  carried  away, 
along  with  an  order  for  my  wares,  the  unrealized  clue  to  an  im- 
portant, historical  discovery.  When  Perry  died,  in   1934,  and 
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his  son,  Richard  D.,  took  over,  the  pattern  of  our  visits  con- 
tinued. 

In  1952,  while  engaged  in  research  for  the  Perry  Company, 
on  the  origin  of  the  automatic  screw  machine,  invented  by 
Christopher  Spencer  and  built  by  him  and  Richard  Perry  I,  in 
1873,  some  on-the-spot  reports  of  the  seven-shooter  accidentally 
came  to  my  attention.  Apparently  such  thrilling  accounts  of 
the  greatest  revolution  in  warfare  since  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder never  had  been  compiled  and  evaluated. 

In  research,  one  thing  leads  to  another— often  in  the  wrong 
direction.  However,  the  odds  were  so  pronounced  in  favor  of 
the  seven-shooter  that  it  stood  out  clearly  in  the  soldier-letters, 
regimental  histories  and  other  Civil  War  data  examined.  Com- 
pleting my  work  for  Perry,  I  began  a  three-year  search  in  im- 
bibing the  strong  war-vintages  in  books  and  papers  up  to  90 
years  old,  in  libraries  of  all  sorts.  Seven-shooter  material  was 
found  in  the  National  x\rchives,  and  the  Library  of  Congress, 
with  its  ten  million  volumes;  in  state,  city  and  town  libraries; 
in  remote  places  such  as  Hanover,  Pennsylvania.  There,  close 
to  the  small  library  that  looks  old  enough  to  have  witnessed 
the  epochal  event,  some  3300  seven-shooters  in  the  hands  of 
Union  troopers  first  shocked  and  whipped  the  pride  of  Dixie— 
Jeb  Stuart's  hitherto  invincible  Gray  cavalry— the  day  before 
the  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

My  search  led  me  to  other  battlefields— Gettysburg,  Chicka- 
mauga,  Chattanooga,  the  Wilderness,  Richmond,  Atlanta  and 
Appomattox— to  Grant's  headquarters  at  Cairo,  Illinois,  where 
Spencer  demonstrated  the  seven-shooter  to  the  sailors  of  the 
Mississippi  Flotilla— to  the  scene  of  the  gory  Battle  of  Stone's 
River  and  the  site  of  the  camp  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
at  nearby  Murfreesboro,  where  the  troopers  bought  seven- 
shooters  direct  from  the  Spencer  factory.  I  went  to  these  places 
to  imagine,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  feelings  of  the  men  behind 
the  seven-shooters  and  the  men  behind  the  muzzle-loaders— 
both  sides  shooting  to  kill— in  what  obviously  was  a  lopsided 
contest. 

From  all  of  this,  a  startling  panorama  began  to  unfold.  Regi- 
ment after  regiment  in  Blue,  each  with  the  fire  potential  of 
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seven  regiments  in  Gray,  emerged  from  the  cobwebs  of  almost 
a  century,  to  charge  again  across  the  hallowed  battlefields  of 
the  Civil  War,  beginning  at  Gettysburg. 

The  powerful  seven-shooting  forces  were  like  fiery  Gulf 
Streams  within  the  great  Blue  tide  that  swept  over  the  Southland 
in  1864  and  1865.  Rising  at  Gettysburg,  the  eastern  stream  grew 
twice  as  wide  and  doubly  dangerous  to  the  foe,  through  the 
Wilderness.  Here  the  stream,  ever  increasing  in  power,  divided 
into  two  branches.  The  small  branch,  with  Grant,  threatened 
Richmond  and  Petersburg.  The  large  branch,  under  Sheridan, 
swept  victoriously  through  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Then,  early 
in  1865,  both  branches  reunited  in  the  full  tide  that  over- 
whelmed Lee  at  Appomattox. 

Meanwhile,  the  western  stream  of  multiple  fire-power  rose 
in  Tennessee  simultaneously  with  the  eastern  stream  and  raced 
with  Sherman  to  Atlanta.  Here  the  western  stream  became 
three  times  more  effective  than  in  the  beginning.  On  the  march 
to  the  sea,  a  very  small  branch  burned  and  blasted  the  way  for 
Sherman's  mammoth  force.  The  large  branch  coursed  west 
under  Wilson,  to  destroy  the  Rebels  in  Tennessee. 

Early  in  1865  Wilson's  cavalry-army  was  tide  and  stream 
combined,  as  practically  all  of  his  entire  force  was  Spencer- 
armed.  This  unprecedented,  fast-shooting  army  on  hoof  and 
wheel  took  all  of  Alabama,  and  what  was  left  of  Georgia,  out 
of  the  war  in  the  record  time  of  29  days. 

Except  for  the  230,000  Spencers  and  less  than  10,000  Hen- 
rys, it  was  a  paper-cartridge  war.  Outside  of  a  handful  of 
Northern  infantry  regiments  armed  with  repeaters,  all  foot 
soldiers  of  both  sides  fought  with  muzzle-loaders  through  the 
conflict. 

The  South,  of  course,  had  no  repeaters,  although  near  the 
end,  a  serious  attempt  was  made  by  the  Confederates  to  set  up 
a  factory  to  produce  the  gun  they  feared  and  hated  the  most. 
But  the  Spencer  remained  exclusively  on  the  Blue  side— so  much 
is  history.  Not  generally  known  is  the  terrible  damage  the  Spen- 
cers inflicted  on  the  Confederates— measured  in  the  weakened 
morale  as  well  as  blood  lost. 
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The  survival  chances  of  the  Spencer-armed  soldier  were 
from  seven  to  one  to  ioo  to  one,  against  his  antagonist  in 
Gray.  With  these  simple  ratios  in  mind,  the  reader  may  not 
find  it  difficult  to  visualize  the  tremendous  advantage  that  Grant, 
Sheridan  and  Sherman  enjoyed  when  they  came  out  of  the  west 
to  help  Lincoln  climb  from  the  hole  his  eastern  Generals  had 
dug  in  the  first  two  years. 

Grant  entered  the  Wilderness  campaign  with  seven-shooting 
regiments  potentially  almost  equal  to  Lee's  entire  army.  At  the 
same  time,  Sherman  started  out  towards  Atlanta  with  Spencer- 
armed  regiments  equivalent  in  fire-power  to  one-half  of  Rebel 
Joe  Johnston's  whole  force.  Both  Grant  and  Sherman  got  addi- 
tional regiments  carrying  the  repeater  as  they  went  along,  often 
on  the  eve  of  battle.  By  July,  1864,  Grant  had  at  least  30 
Spencer-armed  regiments,  with  20  or  more  on  the  way,  most 
of  which  he  handed  over  to  Sheridan  and  Sherman. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  book  to  show  how  this  seven-shooting 
corps  cut  short  the  Civil  War.  While  Grant,  Sheridan,  Sherman, 
Wilson,  Custer  and  other  Generals  on  the  Union  side— Long- 
street,  Early,  Humphreys,  B.  T.  Johnson  and  Bate,  in  Gray- 
gave  credit  to  the  Spencer,  look  not  to  these  leaders  for  the  full 
story  of  the  seven-shooter.  Usually  the  top  Generals  were  some 
distance  from  the  front  lines.  Always  they  were  professional 
soldiers,  thinking  of  men  in  masses,  battles  as  duels,  opposing 
armies  in  the  terms  of  the  personalities  leading  them. 

It  has  been  mostly  the  Brigadiers,  and  down,  to  the  men  of 
the  line,  that  furnished  the  ammunition  for  the  seven-shooter 
story.  The  terrific  impact  of  the  Spencer  fire  in  skirmishes  and 
battles;  and  its  decisive  scope  in  the  major  campaigns  of  the 
winning  half  of  the  war,  stem  largely  from  their  testimony. 
Weighing  it,  the  reader  may  agree  with  Major  General  "Fight- 
ing Joe"  Hooker,  who  well  deserved  his  nickname.  After  the 
war,  Hooker  told  Spencer  that  the  seven-shooter  was  the  major 
factor  in  bringing  the  four-year  struggle  to  an  end. 

This  would  not  have  come  to  pass  as  soon  as  it  did,  if 
Lincoln  had  not  made  his  choice,  that  August  day,  six  weeks 
after  Gettysburg,  when  he  and  Spencer  target-tested  the  seven- 
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shooter  near  the  Washington  monument.  And  the  inventor 
ranks  with  Lincoln,  in  bringing  the  priceless  basic  repeater  into 
the  fighting,  by  going  direct  to  the  Generals  in  the  field  and 
the  Navy  at  the  front,  and  finally  to  the  President,  in  the  most 
important  selling  venture  in  American  history. 

In  preparing  this  account  of  a  high-powered  force  of  de- 
struction operating  within  a  comparatively  low-pressure,  large- 
scale  war  of  many  involved  factors,  the  author  and  his  editors 
have  tried  to  keep  the  story  of  the  seven-shooter  easy  to  grasp. 
The  usual  army-corps-division  method  of  locating  a  brigade  or 
regiment  is  abridged  wherever  practicable.  The  mobility  of 
the  cavalry  naturally  placed  it  much  on  its  own.  And  the  evi- 
dence indicates  that  the  seven-shooting  regiments  usually  went 
in  first  when  the  fighting  began.  Therefore,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  accept  pretty  much  at  face  value  the  eye-witness  reports  of 
the  great  damage  done  to  the  Rebs  by  the  Spencer. 

As  the  Southern  cavalry  over-ran  the  Federals  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  the  Northern  cavalry  demoralized  the 
Confederates.  Lee's  Army  escaped  Grant  at  Richmond  and 
Petersburg,  only  to  be  annihilated,  chiefly  by  Sheridan's  seven- 
shooting  cavalry— with  Grant's  blessing  and  presence— at  Appo- 
mattox. Hood's  army  slipped  out  of  Sherman's  grasp,  after  the 
fall  of  Atlanta,  but  was  destroyed  at  Franklin  and  Nashville, 
principally  by  Wilson's  super-armed  mounted  force.  No  in- 
fantry took  part  in  Wilson's  Alabama-Georgia  raid;  his  seven- 
shooting  troopers  levelled  fortified  Selma,  Columbus  and  West 
Point  in  a  few  hours  each,  in  a  war  noted  for  its  dragged-out, 
bloody  struggles.  Plainly,  Spencer's  "machine-rifle,"  as  the 
Rebs  called  the  seven-shooter,  lent  a  most  powerful  thrust  in 
finishing  the  long  conflict. 

The  seven-shooter  came  into  the  fighting  like  a  comet,  to 
stay  long  enough  to  help  Lincoln  win.  It  was  a  one-war  gun, 
an  accident  of  history,  brought  into  the  Civil  War  ahead  of  its 
time,  seemingly  as  an  answer  to  Lincoln's  prayer. 

J.  O.  BUCKERIDGE. 
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The  Terrible  Carnage 


Not  generally  realized  is  the  fact  that  far  more  American 
soldiers  lost  their  lives  in  the  Civil  War  than  in  World  War  II. 
New  York  State  alone  mourned  46,534  dead— well  over  ten 
percent  of  its  total  recruits  in  Blue,  in  1 861-1865;  in  round  fig- 
ures, 13,000  above  the  33,629  deaths  in  all  branches  reported 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  total  U.S.  dead  in  the 
recent  Korean  War. 

Civil  War 

Union  soldiers  engaged  (Department  of  Defense,  1955)   2,128,948 

Confederates  engaged    (estimated)    1,100,000 

Total   3,228,948 

Union  dead    (Department  of  Defense,   1955)    359,528 

Confederate  dead    (estimated)    175,000 

Total  American  dead    534,528 

World  War  II 

American  soldiers  engaged,  all  branches   (official)    10,000,420 

Total  American  dead   (official)    318,274 

Up  to  our  war  with  Spain,  all  official  casualty  lists  are 
incomplete.  In  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  70,000  estimated 
soldier  deaths  were  much  greater;  as  were  the  probable  20,000 
for  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  13,000  for  the  War  with  Mexico. 
The  359,528  officially  reported  dead  in  the  Civil  War,  while 
somewhat  closer  to  the  actual  loss,  also  is  incomplete.  No 
authoritative  figures  are  available  on  the  number  of  troops 
furnished  or  the  deaths  in  the  Confederate  army;  partial  lists 
show  about  160,000  dead;  the  actual  count  probably  would  be 
at  least  175,000  in  Gray  who  died  for  their  cause.  Thus  some 
535,000  Americans  in  Blue  and  Gray  perished  in  the  war  be- 
tween the  States,  as  against  318,274  soldiers,  sailors,  Marines 
and  airmen  in  World  War  II,  through  December  31st,  1946. 

No  soldier  in  any  other  American  war  faced  such  heavy 
odds  to  die,  as  the  man  in  Blue  or  Gray. 
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Chapter  One 


From  the  Kentucky  Flint-Lock 
to  the  Seven-Shooter 


IN  THE  1 840s  the  musket  still  ranked  with 
the  plow  as  a  provider  for  rural  New  Englanders.  Growing 
up  in  their  self  sufficient  way  of  life,  Christopher  Miner 
Spencer  got  more  nods  than  frowns,  in  learning  to  handle 
the  family  gun  when  he  reached  ten.  Lincoln  could  shoot 
such  a  muzzle-loader  when  he  was  only  eight.  However,  most 
boys  approaching  their  teens  were  expected  to  farm,  or  learn 
a  trade,  and  earn  their  keep.  Some  farmers'  sons  gazed  longingly 
towards  the  sea.  Crit,  as  his  young  friends  called  him,  saw 
no  cloth  of  gold  growing  on  his  father's  sheep.  His  eyes  were 
filled  instead  with  the  image  of  a  gunsmith,  who  happened 
to  be  his  grandfather  Josiah  Hollister. 

As  Crit's  was  a  happy,  easy  environment,  his  ambition 
resolved  into  a  family  choice.  Small  as  he  was  at  12,  Crit  set 
forth  resolutely  from  his  home  near  Hartford,  one  day  in 
1845,  t0  Degin  an  apprenticeship  in  gunsmithing.  He  was 
going  only  a  short  distance  away,  and  the  sorrow  of  parting 
from  his  parents  was  further  sweetened  for  all  three  by  the 
assurance  that  Crit  would  be  living,  as  well  as  working,  at 
his  grandfather's  farm  home. 

Crit's  new  master  in  gunsmithing  was  the  greatest  hero 
in  all  of  Connecticut,  in  the  boy's  fancy.  Josiah  Hollister,  back 
in  the  exciting  days  of  1776,  enlisted  in  the  Colonial  militia. 
Eventually,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  General  Washington. 
A  good  shot  with  the  Kentucky  rifle,  young  Hollister  also 
had  been  trained  to  build  the  gun.  Two  such  abilities  in  one 
recruit  would  have  been  commended  by  Washington,  in  need 
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of  both  marksmen  and  muskets.  And  when  the  General  learned 
that  such  a  man  in  the  ranks  possessed  the  third  skill  of  cabi- 
net-making, Private  Hollister  soon  found  himself  in  the  presence 
of  his  Commander  in  Chief. 

Martha  Washington,  it  seems,  had  so  impressed  her  husband 
with  the  need  for  more  storage  space  at  Mt.  Vernon  that 
George  was  unable  to  dismiss  the  subject  from  his  mind. 
It  followed  that  Hollister,  apparently  being  qualified  for  the 
job,  went  to  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  First  Lady 
of  the  land.  We  do  not  know  exactly  what  he  made  for  Lady 
Washington,  as  he  always  called  her.  Hollister  described  it 
as  a  wardrobe.  Quite  likely  it  was  a  clothes  cabinet  of  good 
size,  soundly  built  in  plain  but  charming  New  England  farm 
style. 

Nor  do  we  know  when  Private  Hollister  was  excused 
from  his  soldiery  duties  to  take  up  the  plane  and  saw.  The 
construction  must  have  required  at  least  several  days,  in  an 
era  when  even  shaping  the  boards  was  hand  labor.  There 
were  extended  lulls  between  battles  in  the  longest  of  American 
wars,  and  a  considerate  commander  would  have  found  oppor- 
tunities to  free  his  soldiers  from  boredom.  At  any  rate, 
Hollister  was  forever  delighted  to  have  worked  for  the  Wash- 
ingtons.  Seventy  years  afterwards  he  still  reminisced  about 
his  interlude  at  Mt.  Vernon.  It  made  pleasant  chatter  to  while 
away  the  hours,  as  Josiah  taught  the  tricks  of  his  trades  to 
his  beloved  grandson. 

Hollister  was  straight  and  quite  as  sturdy  as  the  stately 
pines  he  had  grown  up  with,  in  the  woods  around  his  farm, 
when  Crit  began  to  study  mechanics  in  general,  and  gun- 
smithing  in  particular.  Although  89,  Josiah  had  a  few  years 
ahead,  and  the  arrangement  met  the  high  standards  of  the 
New  England  tradition  of  apprenticeship.  The  aged  armorer 
for  General  Washington  still  managed  his  faculties  and  was 
eager  to  pass  on  his  skills  to  his  young  kin.  He  was  an  expert 
with  the  foot  lathe  but  both  he  and  Crit  favored  guns.  Some 
of  the  best  of  the  flint-locks  had  been  made  by  Josiah  for 
the  Colonials. 
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It  was  this  American  rifle— conceived,  developed  and  made 
entirely  within  our  own  boundaries— that  gave  Washington's 
men  an  exclusive  advantage  when  the  shooting  started.  Here 
in  the  new  land,  the  trees  were  loftier,  the  forests  thicker, 
and  the  mountains  higher  than  in  the  Old  World.  The  Indians 
numbered  but  slightly  less  than  the  Colonists  and  refrained 
from  going  after  the  whites'  scalps  largely  through  fear  of 
their  rifles. 

Inventions  respond  to  the  challenges  of  their  environment. 
From  the  unique  characteristics  of  the  Colonies  evolved  the 
remarkable  rifle  that  freed  our  nation,  and  sired  the  guns  that 
have  kept  it  free.  This  steel  master  of  the  New  World  wilder- 
ness was  a  radical  departure  from  the  short,  smooth-bore, 
close-range  guns  of  Europe.  Our  gun  at  first  was  long;  some 
measured  six  feet.  It  had  the  all-important  rifled  bore  for 
greater  range  and  accuracy.  Its  American-style,  open  sights, 
adjusted  horizontally,  had  improved  aiming  tremendously.  It 
was  hard-hitting  enough  to  kill  large  bears  and  Indians  at 
long  range,  yet  versatile  enough  to  wing  a  wild  turkey  or 
knock  a  squirrel  out  of  a  hickory. 

To  shoot  faster,  the  Colonists  invented  a  method  of  loading 
their  rifles,  with  small  patches  of  tallow-greased  buckskin,  kept 
in  a  small  box  attached  to  the  stock  of  the  rifle.  The  patch, 
about  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar,  wrapped  around  the  bullet, 
permitted  it  to  slide  easily  into  the  barrel,  eliminating  the 
pounding  necessary  with  European  guns.  This  typical  Yankee 
idea  enabled  the  Colonists  to  fire  four  times  for  each  British 
shot.  It  was  a  major  factor  in  winning  one-half  of  North 
America  for  England  from  the  French,  and  then  whipping 
the  Redcoats  in  1776  and  181 2. 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  General  Washington 
appointed  a  commission  to  speed  up  the  collection  and  pro- 
duction of  the  superior  American  weapon  for  his  militiamen. 
At  the  time  of  enlistment  many  of  the  recruits,  including 
Private  Hollister,  brought  along  their  own  flint-locks.  And 
when  the  Redcoats  surrendered  at  Yorktown,  their  band 
appropriately  playing  "The  World  is  Upside  Down,"  Josiah 
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shouldered  his  rifle  and  went  home  to  South  Manchester. 
Above  the  fireplace  he  hung  up  the  gun  he  had  made  and 
fought  with.  It  was  oiled,  cleaned  and  ready  for  the  frequent 
chore  of  stocking  the  family  pantry.  Quite  without  intent 
by  this  simple  patriot,  his  rifle  was  to  remain  there,  as  if  by 
profound  design,  intact  and  available,  to  become  the  starting 
point  for  the  first  basic  repeating  weapon. 

In  1845,  guns  were  as  exciting  to  youth  as  the  automobiles 
of  1956.  Crit  naturally  craved  a  gun  he  could  call  his  own. 
As  most  grandfathers  will  understand,  the  boy  experienced 
little  difficulty  in  wheedling  the  flint-lock  from  the  old  veteran. 
The  basic  transportation  of  our  fast-growing  economy,  horses, 
were  becoming  more  plentiful.  As  the  nation  rose  to  the 
saddle,  up  went  the  demand  for  carbines.  To  be  in  style, 
Crit  decided  to  saw  several  inches  off  the  barrel  of  his  flint- 
lock. As  no  hack  saw  was  available  at  the  time,  Crit  made  one 
by  nicking  the  sharp  edge  of  a  case  knife  with  an  axe,  probably 
without  letting  grandpa  Hollister  know  what  was  going  on. 
Thus  the  remarkable  inventiveness  of  the  New  England 
breed  emerged  early,  if  primarily,  in  Spencer.  When  15  he 
built  a  small,  successful  working  model  of  a  steam  engine, 
with  information  obtained  solely  from  an  old  book.  At  the 
time,  he  was  working  as  an  apprentice  in  a  machine  shop  at 
nearby  Manchester,  and  except  for  hunting,  his  gunsmithing 
experience  for  the  nonce  remained  idle.  An  inveterate  hunter 
since  he  was  ten  years  old,  Spencer  followed  the  sport  con- 
tinually for  more  than  70  years.  When,  in  his  early  80s,  nature 
had  infirmed  his  muscles  without  dimming  his  sight,  Spencer 
enjoyed  flying  with  his  aviator-son  over  the  New  England 
forests  he  had  known  so  intimately  and  so  long. 

It  was,  and  ever  will  be,  important  to  our  nation  that 
Christopher  Spencer  became  a  marksman  with  the  skill  of 
Annie  Oakley,  who  once  sought  him  for  shooting  matches. 
For  Spencer's  uncanny  ability  to  hit  the  bullseye  helped  to 
win  his  interviews  with  President  Lincoln,  Secretary  Welles, 
Speaker  Blaine,  Generals  Grant,  Hooker  and  Rosecrans, 
Admiral    Porter,    and    others,    that   placed    the    seven-forked 
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lightning  of  the  repeating  carbine  in  the  hands  of  the  U.  S. 
Cavalry,  to  terminate  the  war. 

In  the  wanderlust  that  wins  many  young  men,  Spencer 
followed  occupations  that  contributed  to  his  military  and 
industrial  inventions.  He  shifted  around  for  four  years,  from 
1850  to  1854.  At  two  different  periods  he  worked  in  the 
machine  shop  of  the  Cheney  Silk  mills  in  Manchester.  He 
made  machine  tools  in  Rochester,  New  York.  He  tried  his 
hand  at  repairing  locomotives  for  the  New  York  Central.  He 
was  a  machinist  at  the  Acme  Works,  in  Chicopee,  Massachu- 
setts. Most  importantly,  Spencer  held  a  job  with  Colt's  Fire- 
arms Company,  in  Hartford. 

Now  21,  Spencer  wanted  to  make  new  Colt's  six-shooters. 
Instead,  he  was  put  to  work  repairing  defective  and  damaged 
pistols.  His  oil-soaked  bench,  littered  with  bits  of  steel,  tools 
and  crippled  weapons  hardly  composed  a  rosy  picture  of 
Spencer's  future.  Yet  here  were  conceived  the  basic  repeating 
rifle  behind  our  victories  in  war,  and  the  automatic  screw 
machine  behind  our  leadership  in  mass  production. 

The  two  great  inventions  did  not  appear  in  tangible  form 
at  this  time.  But  to  Spencer,  working  at  the  repair  bench, 
came  the  idea  of  his  repeating  rifle,  while  twirling  the  cylinders 
and  otherwise  testing  the  action  of  the  six-shooters.  These 
famous  weapons  used  paper  cartridges  and  worked  well  as 
pistols  but  their  cylinder  principle  failed  when  adapted  to  the 
long  barrel  of  a  rifle.  Spencer  visualized  metallic  shells  follow- 
ing each  other  in  Indian  style  to  the  firing  mechanism  of 
the  gun. 

As  he  was  concentrating  his  thoughts  on  feeding  shells 
as  fast  as  possible  into  a  repeating  weapon,  associated  impres- 
sions subconsciously  entered  Spencer's  mental  filing  cabinet. 
These  later  emerged  to  become  the  automatic  screw  machine. 
As  if  two  such  rich,  if  yet  unworked,  lodes  were  not  enough 
in  one  mine,  alongside  of  Spencer  at  Colt's  was  employed  a 
young  man  of  his  own  age,  Charles  Ethan  Billings.  Later  the 
pair  established  the  firm  of  Billings  &  Spencer,  world-famous 
manufacturers  of  machine  tools  and  forgings. 
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Apparently  Spencer  saw  no  gold  in  the  hard  litter  on  the 
bench  at  Colts.  In  1855  he  was  back  where  he  had  worked  as 
a  boy,  at  Manchester,  with  the  Cheney  brothers.  Their  names, 
John,  Seth,  Ralph,  Charles,  Ward,  Rush  and  Frank— as  New 
England  as  scrod— stood  for  fine  silk,  throughout  the  nation. 
To  Christopher  Spencer,  the  seven  brothers  meant  a  steady 
job,  1 1  hours  a  day,  six  full  days  a  week. 

The  hours  were  long.  The  bosses  were  many,  but  kind 
and  friendly.  Young  Frank  Cheney,  a  plant  supervisor,  and 
Charles  Cheney,  a  front  office  man,  were  closest  to  Spencer. 
The  two  brothers  proved  that  business  has  a  heart  as  well 
as  a  head  by  going  out  of  their  way  to  help  the  youthful 
mechanic-inventor  develop  his  idea  for  a  repeater.  Frank 
Cheney,  for  example,  invited  Spencer  to  make  use  of  all 
tools  and  machinery  in  the  plant— after  hours,  of  course. 

As  Spencer's  was  the  first  repeater  to  use  metallic  car- 
tridges, he  had  little  to  go  on.  His  spare  time  for  several  years 
was  used  in  making  drawings,  and  small  parts  of  the  rifle  in 
wood,  before  he  was  ready  to  build  a  complete  model.  He 
spent  two  years  alone  producing  an  actual-size  replica  of  what 
he  had  in  mind.  It  was  made  almost  entirely  of  wood,  but 
with  the  fine  precision  of  a  finished  product.  He  felt  sure,  as 
did  the  Cheneys,  that  the  thing  would  work. 

As  the  nation's  fever  mounted  to  a  crisis,  the  time  came  to 
transform  the  vegetable  seven-shooter  into  a  real  gun  to  shoot 
real  bullets.  The  Sharp's  Rifle  Company  gave  Spencer  a  barrel 
and  a  few  common  parts.  Charles  Cheney  hired  an  expert  gun 
maker  to  come  in  and  help.  Many  parts  of  original  design 
were  fashioned  by  hand  with  cold  chisel  and  file. 

Meanwhile,  after  a  long  search,  Spencer  found  a  few  brass 
cartridges  in  a  Hartford  gun  shop.  They  bore  no  brand,  but 
were  known  to  have  been  made  in  France.  The  new  Old 
World  democracy  was  the  first  to  conceive  a  repeating 
rifle,  the  brass  shell,  and  the  assembly  line  method  of  pro- 
duction. Yet  somehow  the  imaginative  French  failed  to  bring 
into  reality  these,  and  other  important  inventions,  that  quickly 
took  root  and  grew  rapidly  on  our  New  World  shores. 
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Henry  brought  out  his  sixteen-shot  original  of  the  Win- 
chester about  a  year  after  the  introduction  of  the  Spencer. 
Most  other  gun  makers  of  the  Civil  War  era  clung  to  the 
moisture-vulnerable  paper  cartridge.  Burnside  and  Smith  used 
the  unique  India  rubber  shell.  Spencer  remained  convinced 
that  the  solid  waterproof  brass  shell  was  essential  for  smooth 
repeating  action,  dependability  and  all-weather  use.  This  proved 
important  in  fighting  a  long  war  in  the  humid  corridors  to 
Washington,  and  along  the  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 
As  no  brass  stock  of  the  proper  type  was  available,  Spencer 
made  his  first  lots  mostly  by  hand,  out  of  hard  steel— a  slow, 
costly  process. 

In  March,  i860,  Spencer  was  granted  a  patent  on  the  first 
basic  repeating  rifle.  When  the  war  exploded  in  April,  1861, 
he  was  ready  with  a  gun  that  could  possibly  prevent  fighting, 
or  at  least  shorten  the  struggle.  It  was  the  original  American 
rifle,  modified  and  improved  through  the  years.  It  was  smaller 
and  more  compact.  It  could  be  fired  1 5  times  per  minute,  more 
than  seven  times  faster  than  the  best  muzzle-loader  made. 

The  seven-shooter's  handicap  lay  in  its  unfamiliar,  unortho- 
dox appearance.  Its  magazine  was  concealed,  womb-like,  deep 
within  the  stock.  Other  repeaters  of  that  era,  and  since,  have 
kept  their  germs  of  pain  and  death  on  the  outside,  in  a  male 
structure.  The  style  seems  appropriate,  as  that  sex  has  led  in 
causing  wars  as  well  as  fighting  them.  The  revolutionary 
Spencer  design  eliminated  the  ramrod  assembly  of  the  muzzle- 
loader,  permitting  clean  lines  and  curves.  Curiously,  im- 
mediately above  the  Spencer  trigger  guard  was  a  single  Ama- 
zonian protuberance  not  found  on  other  rifles.  This  was  the 
rounded,  steel  housing  for  the  shell-handling  mechanism.  If 
there  ever  was  a  female  rifle,  it  was  the  Spencer,  deadliest 
of  its  species  and  era.  With  its  large-caliber  bullet— a  half-inch 
in  diameter— an  elephant  could  be  stopped  at  moderate  range. 
It  could  kill  a  Confederate  as  far  away  as  a  mile. 

Federal  cavalrymen  shooting  at  alligators  in  the  deep  South 
noted  that  only  the  seven-shooter  penetrated  the  thick,  tough 
hide   of   the   future   aristocrat   of   the   leather   industry.   The 
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terrific  power  of  the  Spencer  was  made  possible  by  the  large, 
metallic  cartridge.  The  dependability  of  the  repeating  action 
also  was  assured  by  the  brass  shell.  From  this  combination 
evolved  the  basic  repeating  rifle.  With  its  multiple  fire-power 
came  the  most  radical  change  in  warfare  since  the  advent  of 
gunpowder. 


Chapter  Two 

The  Seven-Shooter 
Goes  to  War 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION  hardly  could 
have  been  worse  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  especially 
in  small  arms  and  cavalry.  Indiana,  for  example,  with  nearly 
200,000  potential  recruits,  took  stock  as  the  shooting  was 
about  to  begin.  The  State  owned  705  muskets  and  rifles.  Five 
hundred  and  five  were  broken  beyond  repair.  The  200  usable 
guns  were  smooth-bores,  with  the  exception  of  26  Sharp's 
breechloading  rifles.  Indiana  also  had  on  hand  20  Colt's  six-shot 
pistols,  one  powder  flask,  one  box  of  sabers,  one  box  of  bayo- 
nets, and  some  odds  and  ends  of  musket  equipment.  Practically 
all  of  the  other  State  cupboards  were  quite  as  bare. 

As  the  unprepared  North  whistled  in  the  pre-war  dark, 
the  long-alerted  South  readied  its  rifles,  pistols  and  Bowie 
knives,  and  trained  its  many  thousands  of  fine  horses  for  war. 
For  the  solid  core  of  the  Rebel  strength  lay  in  its  large,  efficient 
mounted  corps.  To  meet  this  swift,  dangerous  threat,  the  North 
had  only  six  cavalry  regiments,  all  poorly  armed.  The  urgings 
of  the  Union  leaders  that  advocated  better  arms  and  improved 
cavalry  went  unheeded.  Their  voices  were  drowned  in  war- 
quaked  Washington.  Suddenly  it  had  become  an  armed  camp 
instead  of  a  Capitol.  It  was  difficult  for  anyone  there  to  think 
straight.  No  exception  was  the  War  Department,  as  it  tried 
to  make  up  frantically,  in  the  first  few  months,  for  its  pro- 
crastination in  arming  the  Union  soldiery. 

Army  Ordnance  preferred  muzzle-loaders.  They  were 
bigger  than  the  breechloaders,  cost  less  money,  made  more 
noise  and  used  fewer  bullets  per  battle.  Richmond  thought 
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along  the  same  lines.  So  both  sides  hustled  their  agents  across 
the  Atlantic  and  the  race  for  rifles  was  on.  No  buyers  came 
to  Spencer,  close  by.  While  he  had  only  hand-made  models 
at  the  time,  Spencer  was  assured  of  financial  backing.  He 
could  get  into  production  on  fairly  short  notice  for  the  delivery 
of  approximately  iooo  rifles  or  carbines  per  week. 

When  Washington  failed  to  come  to  Spencer,  he  and  his 
associates  decided  to  go  to  Washington.  As  the  inventor  knew 
the  gun  best,  he  was  elected  to  make  the  first  selling  attempt. 
Only  27  at  the  time,  Christopher  Spencer  craved  company, 
for  invading  the  grandeur  of  the  Capitol.  So  Charles  Cnehey 
offered  to  pave  the  way  for  the  young  inventor.  Some  normal 
strings  were  pulled.  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
lived  near  Cheney  in  Hartford  and  the  two  were  friends.  They 
got  together  and  the  talk  drifted  to  a  suggestion  by  Charles 
that  he  would  appreciate  having  Gideon  look  at  a  new  repeat- 
ing weapon.  Out  of  this  came  an  invitation  to  Spencer  to  bring 
his  new  gun  to  Washington.  Charles  Cheney  accompanied  his 
young  protege,  to  help  him  over  the  rough  spots. 

Soon  thereafter  Christopher  Spencer  and  Charles  Cheney 
were  ushered  into  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  With 
Cheney  looking  on,  Spencer  took  the  seven-shooter  apart  and 
explained  its  operation.  Then  he  put  it  together  again  in  one 
or  two  minutes.  Welles  noted  approvingly  that  only  a  screw 
driver  was  required  to  disassemble  and  reassemble  the  weapon. 
Then  Spencer  was  conducted  to  the  Washington  Navy  Yard 
to  demonstrate  the  world's  first  basic  repeater.  This  took  place 
late  in  May  or  the  first  week  of  June,  1861. 

Rear  Admiral  John  A.  Dahlgren,  top  Union  naval  gun 
inventor  of  the  Civil  War,  is  believed  to  have  been  present 
at  the  first  official  test  of  the  weapon.  Dahlgren  was  friendly 
and  close  to  Lincoln.  Together  they  tested  samples  of  gun- 
powder. Usually  the  President  went  with  Dahlgren  to  witness 
the  firing  of  a  new  piece  of  artillery.  Often  the  two  would 
discuss  small  arms.  Dahlgren  was  a  cannon  designer,  but  he 
also  was  a  fighting  admiral,  in  many  battles,  and  was  interested 
in  rifles  for  the  sailors  and  Marines.  Two  entries  in  his  Civil 
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War  diary  suggest  Lincoln's  intense  interest  in  getting  better 
means  to  end  the  fighting: 

"Jan.  15  (1863)— The  President  came  into  my  room 
this  morning  about  some  new  powder.  The  other  morn- 
ing when  I  went  in  to  see  him,  he  was  busy  making  notes 
for  a  map  showing  the  black  population  of  the  South. 

"Jan.  29  (1863)— President  sent  for  me.  Some  man 
in  trouble  about  arms.  President  holding  a  breech- 
loader in  his  hand.  That  done,  he  asked  about  the 
iron-clads  and  Charleston." 

Dahlgren  was  a  Captain,  at  the  first  demonstration  of  the 
seven-shooter.  Other  Navy  officers  were  there  and  apparently 
the  informal  board  granted  no  special  favors  to  the  young 
friend  of  a  friend  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Spencer  was 
required  to  fire  the  repeater  250  times  without  cleaning  the 
barrel,  on  two  succeeding  days.  He  astonished  the  observers 
by  firing,  during  some  periods,  at  the  rate  of  21  shots  per 
minute.  This  was  far  in  excess  of  the  gun's  calculated  speed 
of  15  shots  per  minute.  Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  seen 
before,  and  the  capitulation  of  the  United  States  Navy  to 
the  seven-shooter  perhaps  was  the  quickest  surrender  in  mili- 
tary history. 

Captain  A.  B.  Dyer,  of  Navy  Ordnance,  however,  was 
not  entirely  satisfied  and  made  some  tests  of  his  own,  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia. 

"I  fired  in  all  some  eighty  times,"  he  reported.  "The 
loaded  piece  was  laid  on  the  ground  and  covered  well 
with  sand  to  see  what  would  be  the  effect  of  getting 
sand  into  the  joints.  No  clogging  or  other  injurious 
effects  appeared  to  have  been  produced.  The  lock  and 
lower  part  of  the  barrel  were  then  covered  with  salt 
water  and  left  exposed  for  24  hours.  The  rifle  was  then 
loaded  and  fired  without  difficulty.  ...  I  regard  it  as 
one  of  the  very  best  breech  loading  arms  that  I  have 
ever  seen." 

The  Spencer  repeater  ran  the  gauntlet  successfully.  Early 
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in  June,  1861,  the  Navy  Chief  of  Bureau  issued  to  Christopher 
Spencer  the  first  order  given  by  any  nation  for  the  basic 
repeating  weapon.  However,  instead  of  contemplating  the 
historical  significance  of  the  event,  Spencer,  no  doubt,  was 
somewhat  disappointed  to  find  that  the  epical  Navy  pur- 
chase called  for  only  two  repeaters  and  500  cartridges,  to 
be  delivered  to  the  U.  S.  Gunboat  Kennebec  at  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard. 

These  first  repeating  weapons  ever  brought  aboard  any 
warship  were  made  by  hand.  But  Christopher  Spencer's  long 
years  of  manual  gun-making  were  about  over.  On  June  22nd, 
1 86 1,  A.  A.  Harwood,  Chief  of  Navy  Ordnance,  mailed  a 
self -penned  note  from  Washington  to  Charles  Cheney  in  Hart- 
ford, ordering  700  seven-shooters  and  70,000  cartridges.  The 
rifles  were  47  inches  in  length  with  a  30  inch  barrel  bored 
to  a  diameter  of  .552  inches.  The  gun  weighed  ten  pounds 
without  a  bayonet.  Each  cartridge  weighed  one  ounce  and 
was  charged  with  42  grains  of  powder.  Other  orders  followed 
so  that  10,000  sailors  and  Marines  carried  the  seven-shooter 
before  the  end  of  the  war.  Most  of  the  repeaters  were  the 
short,  cavalry  carbine,  which  the  Navy  soon  learned  to  prefer. 

Shipments  to  the  Navy  usually  were  in  relatively  small 
lots.  One,  for  600  Spencers,  in  December,  1862,  reflects  the 
situation  as  it  then  stood.  The  North  was  pretty  well  licked  in 
the  East  and  barely  holding  its  own  in  the  West.  With  the 
single  exception  of  an  experimental  seven-shooter  with  the  1st 
Massachusetts  Cavalry,  all  of  the  Union's  repeaters  were  afloat, 
where  they  were  unable  to  render  much  help.  The  order, 
delivered  to  the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  was  sprinkled  as  follows: 

100  went  to  Rear  Admiral  Porter  at  Cairo,  Illinois, 
for  the  Mississippi  Flotilla,  preparing  to  support  Grant 
and  the  Army  of  the  West  in  the  impending  drive  on 
Vicksburg. 

100  were  shipped  to  the  Union  fleet  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe at  the  mouth  of  the  James  River,  flowing  past 
Richmond,  so  far  unharmed  by  all  Federal  military 
efforts. 
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50   were   delivered   to   Rear   Admiral   Farragut    at 

Pensacola  to  aid  in  the  Gulf  blockade. 

The  balance  of  the  guns  were  sent  to  New  York 

and  Washington  for  distribution  among  whatever  gun- 
boats happened  to  be  in  port  at  the  time. 

The  Navy's  informal  note  in  June,  1861,  ordering  700 
seven-shooters,  brought  about  the  formal  organization  of  the 
Spencer  Rifle  Manufacturing  Company.  The  firm  paid  Chris- 
topher $5000  for  his  patent,  allowed  him  50  cents  royalty 
per  gun,  and  made  him  plant  superintendent.  The  stockholders 
invested  $500,000  in  machines,  tools,  and  gauges.  The  stake 
was  large  in  view  of  the  business  in  hand— the  Navy  order 
worth  about  $25,000  gross.  Nevertheless,  the  company  leased 
one-half  of  the  Chickering  piano  plant  on  Tremont  street 
in  Boston. 

Frank  Cheney  and  Christopher  Spencer  went  to  Boston 
to  set  up  manufacturing  facilities  and  establish  the  company 
offices.  They  perhaps  were  too  occupied  to  notice  an  unusual 
incongruity.  On  one  side  were  produced  instruments  to 
express  man's  most  enjoyable  achievement  and  his  only  original 
art— music.  On  the  other  side  were  made  instruments  with  a 
peculiar  staccato  accompanied  by  pain  and  death.  Soon  the 
seven-tat  monotone  would  be  heard  in  crescendo  on  the  battle- 
fields of  the  Civil  War. 

Shortly,  the  Spencer  assembly  line  was  in  operation.  A 
second  order,  for  600  seven-shooters,  came  from  the  Navy. 
When  the  guns  were  delivered  to  the  Boston  Navy  Yard, 
the  entire  lot  was  tested.  Each  gun  was  fired  ten  times,  with 
only  four  cartridge  failures  in  6000  shots.  "I  consider  it  an 
excellent  arm,"  reported  the  Navy  Captain  in  charge,  "well 
adapted  to  the  Naval  service,  in  range  and  force  probably 
second  to  none  other.  ...  I  can  therefore  recommend  them 
without  hesitation." 

Meantime,  the  Spencer  company  had  been  unable  to  arrange 
a  test  for  the  Army.  Exactly  what  occurred  is  not  known. 
It  is  surmised  that  Christopher  Spencer  tried  to  obtain  an 
audience  with  Brigadier  General  James  W.  Ripley  shortly  after 
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the  demonstration  of  the  seven-shooter  to  the  Navy.  Ripley, 
as  chief  of  Army  Ordnance  until  after  Gettysburg,  was  in 
control  of  the  purchase  of  guns  for  all  branches  of  the  Army. 
He  championed  the  muzzle-loader  and  even  favored  the  smooth- 
bore over  the  rifled  musket.  Ripley  emphatically  advised  Spen- 
cer, either  directly  or  through  an  aide,  that  he  "would  not 
approve  the  new-fangled  jimcrack." 

With  Ripley  buying  the  guns,  Lincoln  got  off  to  a  bad 
start.  Also,  he  had  inherited  the  aged,  cane-supported  Winfield 
Scott  as  General  in  Chief.  The  infirm  hero  of  the  Mexican 
War  nursed  a  theory  that  he  could  put  down  the  Rebellion 
with  artillery,  rather  than  with  improved  rifles  and  better 
cavalry.  Late  in  1861,  McClellan,  an  unfortunate  Lincoln 
selection,  succeeded  Scott.  The  new  General  in  Chief  was 
mildly  interested  in  the  repeating  rifle  but  failed  to  exert 
his  authority  and  get  the  seven-shooter  for  the  Army. 

"Those  Generals,"  as  Christopher  Spencer  bitterly  called 
them,  even  long  after  the  war,  were  a  handicap  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  well  as  a  stumbling  block  to  the  inventor-salesman. 
McClellan's  neglect  to  obtain  more  effective  arms  and  an 
enlarged  Union  cavalry  was  but  one  of  his  many  failures  as 
General  in  Chief.  But  Ripley,  most  of  all,  thwarted  Lincoln's 
efforts  to  get  better  rifles  for  the  Army. 

Since  the  war  began,  Lincoln  had  a  standing  order  with 
Army  Ordnance  to  send  to  him  all  new  weapons  submitted 
for  Army  approval.  He  was  especially  interested  in  the  rifles 
as  they  were  closest  to  his  own  background  and,  by  far,  the 
most  important  key  to  victory.  Army  Ordnance  officials  de- 
livered the  models  to  him  as  a  courtesy,  no  doubt  with  the  wish, 
silent  or  otherwise,  that  the  President  would  not  bother  them 
with  such  nonsense.  Nevertheless,  Lincoln  examined  many 
actual,  experimental  rifles,  and  some  designs  for  rifles,  includ- 
ing one  for  a  cross-eyed  gun  to  be  issued  to  cross-eyed  soldiers 
selected  from  the  ranks,  and  formed  into  a  cross-eyed  battalion. 
The  idea  was  to  assign  the  miasmatic  force  to  a  gunboat  on 
the  Tennessee  or  Mississippi.  Such  a  double-duty  battalion, 
the  hopeful  inventor  thought,  should  be  able  to  clean  up  the 
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enemy  on  both  shores  in  one  operation.  The  President  laughed 
at  that  one.  But  Lincoln  was  never  more  serious  than  on 
one  occasion  when  he  suggested  to  Ripley  that  something  be 
done  about  getting  better  rifles  for  the  soldiers  in  Blue. 

"Men  enough  can  be  killed  with  the  old  smooth-bore, 
the  old  cartridge,  a  ball  and  three  buckshot,"  protested 
Ripley,  as  recorded  by  W.  O.  Stoddard,  the  President's 
assistant  private  secretary. 

"Just  so,"  countered  Lincoln,  "but  our  folks  are  not 
getting  close  enough  to  the  enemy  to  do  any  good  with 
them  just  now.  We've  got  to  get  guns  that  carry  fur- 
ther." 

At  that  time  Lincoln  had  not  seen  the  seven-shooter,  nor 
was  he  to  examine  the  deadly  weapon  until  one  was  placed  in 
his  large  and  sinewy  hands  by  Spencer. 

"He  takes  a  special  interest  in  the  new  ideas  of  breech 
loaders  and  repeaters,"  wrote  Stoddard,  "but  the  Bureau 
officials  are  against  him." 

Stoddard's  old  observation  throws  new  light  on  a  long 
obscured  tragedy  within  the  war.  Covering  the  period  of 
almost  two  years,  until  the  Lincoln-Spencer  episode  in  August, 
1863,  the  ringer  of  responsibility  points  to  Army  Ordnance. 
For  every  day  that  the  Bureau  delayed  adopting  the  seven- 
shooter,  the  war  was  prolonged  so  many  minutes  or  hours. 
Every  hour  around  the  clock,  approximately  15  American 
soldiers  died  from  wounds  or  disease. 

After  the  coming  of  the  seven-shooter,  wherever  it  was 
used  in  quantity,  battles  were  shortened  amazingly:  Yellow 
Tavern,  Winchester,  Cedar  Creek,  Franklin,  Five  Forks,  Ap- 
pomatox,  Selma,  Columbus  and  West  Point  were  settled  by 
the  seven-shooting  cavalry  in  less  than  a  day  each.  Sheridan's 
Spencer-armed  cavalry  won  the  site  of  the  Battle  of  Cold 
Harbor  in  a  final  charge  that  lasted  less  than  five  minutes. 
Countless  minor  clashes  and  skirmishes  were  as  quickly  decisive, 
for  the  super-armed  men  in  Blue  in  1864  and  1865. 
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No  one,  of  course,  knows  what  would  have  happened  in 
the  Civil  War,  without  the  repeating  rifle.  It  probably  made 
the  least  difference  with  Grant  in  the  Richmond  campaign, 
where  relatively  few  Spencers  were  employed.  Yet,  Cold 
Harbor  might  have  been  lost,  except  for  the  repeaters.  Sher- 
man probably  would  have  been  delayed  longer  than  he  was, 
in  setting  his  armies  up  around  Atlanta,  without  his  large 
corps  of  Spencer-armed  cavalry.  Sheridan,  perhaps  most  of  all, 
might  have  suffered  greatly  in  the  Shenandoah  campaign  with- 
out his  seven-shooters,  and  quite  likely  he  would  have  been 
decisively  defeated  at  Cedar  Creek.  Adding  these  ifs  together 
it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  the  war  would  have  gone  on  an 
additional  six  months.  In  that  event  75,000  more  men  in  Blue 
and  Gray  would  have  died  from  wounds  and  disease. 

Lincoln  was  not  entirely  alone  in  his  search  for  a  better 
rifle.  The  Navy  generally  supported  the  President,  unofficially, 
of  course.  On  June  8,  1861,  Admiral  Dahlgren  wrote  a 
detailed  report  of  the  first  official  test  of  the  basic  repeating 
rifle,  recommending  to  the  Navy  that  it  adopt  the  Spencer. 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  President  and  Dahlgren  failed  to  dis- 
cuss such  an  important  weapon,  advantageous  for  sailors  and 
Marines  as  well  as  the  soldiers.  When  Lincoln  made  his  first 
test  of  the  seven-shooter,  the  only  military  witness  was  a 
Naval  officer.  The  cordial  relationship  between  the  Navy  and 
Spencer  lasted  throughout  the  war.  The  only  known  rift  ap- 
pears in  a  letter  from  the  Navy  advising  the  Spencer  company 
it  would  have  to  pay  the  postage  on  two  letters  received  with- 
out stamps. 

While  the  Spencer  repeater  had  few  friends  in  the  War 
Department,  the  fighting  field  officers  soon  became  interested 
in  the  new  weapon.  Camp  talk  about  the  exciting  seven-shooter 
finally  moved  General  in  Chief  McClellan  to  order  one  of  the 
guns  brought  to  him.  This  was  done  early  in  the  war— on 
November  4,  1861.  Colonel  C.  P.  Kingsbury  demonstrated 
the  seven-shooter  to  McClellan  and  on  the  same  day  got  off 
a  letter  to  the  War  Department: 

"I  am  favorably  impressed  with  the  arm,"  reported 
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Kingsbury.  "It  was  fired  500  times  at  the  Navy  Yard, 
with  but  one  failure  (from  a  faulty  cartridge)  .  .  . 
one  thousand  of  these  arms  can  be  furnished  per  month. 
...  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  efficiency.  ..." 

McClellan  probably  instigated  the  testing  of  the  Spencer 
by  a  special  Army  board,  on  November  22,  1861.  Heading 
the  board  was  Captain  Alfred  Pleasanton,  who  afterwards 
became  Major  General  in  charge  of  the  U.  S.  cavalry,  until 
relieved  by  Sheridan.  The  other  two  members  of  the  board 
were  Captain  A.  Sully,  of  the  2nd  Infantry,  who  later  com- 
manded a  brigade;  and  a  Lieutenant  from  Ripley's  Ordnance 
Department.  After  testing  a  Spencer  rifle  and  two  Spencer 
carbines  at  the  Washington  Arsenal,  the  three  members  of  the 
board  signed  an  official  report  which  read  in  part: 

"We  find  them  simple  and  compact  in  construction 
and  think  them  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order  than  any 
other  breech  loading  arm  in  use  and  are  particularly 
pleased  with  the  light  carbine  and  think  it  would  be  a 
very  useful  arm  for  mounted  service  .  .  .  suggest  a 
limited  number  be  issued  to  troops  in  the  field  for  trial." 

This  in  view  of  the  known  opposition  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  repeaters,  constituted  a  strong  recommendation  for 
the  Spencer. 

Meantime,  the  Spencer  Company,  finding  that  its  own 
organization  was  unable  to  sell  the  repeater  to  Army  Ordnance, 
tried  something  new.  The  peculiar  institution  of  lobbying  was 
in  its  early,  unpolished  stage  in  Civil  War  Washington.  Big 
business,  however,  already  had  found  that  sometimes  it  paid 
to  slide  through  the  back  door  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
front  door  to  open. 

Spencer  and  his  associates  retained  the  best  man  they  could 
find  to  represent  their  company  at  the  Capitol.  The  lobbyist 
used  his  considerable  ability  and  influence  for  six  months  with- 
out effect.  Army  Ordnance  still  had  no  use  for  the  "newfangled 
jimcrack."  The  lobbyist  then  resigned  his  commission  and 
the  ball  was  tossed  back  into  the  hands  of  Christopher  Spencer. 
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Despite  the  enlightenment  of  almost  a  century  passed,  the 
question  still  entertains— why  was  Army  Ordnance  of  1 861-1863 
so  blind  to  the  basic  repeating  rifle?  One  fantastic,  yet  reason- 
able, theory  is  based  on  the  universal  belief  of  the  time  that 
it  was  a  man's  world,  100%.  In  that  age  of  men's  whiskers 
and  horses  tails,  a  beard  was  a  badge  of  manliness.  The  odor  of 
the  stable,  blended  with  tobacco  and  whiskey  in  one  aroma, 
or  separately,  were  imagined  signs  of  masculine  strength  within 
as  well  as  without.  Such  a  sex  ego  might  have  been  translated 
into  fear  that  any  radical  departure  from  the  cumbersome  muz- 
zle-loaders might  be  misconstrued  as  succumbing  to  feminine 
influence,  in  the  selection  of  arms  for  the  fighting  men  of  the 
North. 

Unfortunately,  the  compact  Spencer  carbine  did  appear 
dainty  and  toylike,  alongside  of  the  muskets.  It  probably  seemed 
to  Ripley  better  suited  as  a  lady's  weapon,  like  the  tiny  Der- 
ringer pistol,  hidden  on  occasion  within  the  voluminous  folds 
of  Civil  War  skirts.  Whatever  the  odd  reason,  the  "jimcrack," 
until  August,  1863,  was  practically  eliminated,  officially,  by 
the  Army.  This  threatened  to  put  the  Spencer  Company  out 
of  business  unless  some  other  means  could  be  found  to  get 
the  seven-shooter  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  in  Blue.  One 
easy  way,  not  realized  at  the  time,  led  directly  to  the  White 
House  and  the  Tall  Man  within.  The  other,  chosen  by  the 
Spencer  organization,  lay  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  Mall, 
in  the  House  of  Congress. 

For  the  second  time,  late  in  1861,  Gideon  Welles  was 
approached  by  his  friend  Charles  Cheney,  in  behalf  of  the 
Spencer  repeater.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  without  difficulty 
was  able  to  present  the  case  of  the  repeater  vs  Army  Ordnance 
to  the  all-powerful  James  G.  Blaine,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who,  in  1884,  might  have  been  elected  Presi- 
dent except  for  his  historic  pre-election  faux  pas. 

Blaine,  a  New  Englander  himself,  and  highly  responsive 
to  the  opinions  of  the  folks  in  the  tight  little  family  of  States 
behind  him,  invited  Christopher  Spencer  to  come  to  his  office 
with  the  seven-shooter,  listened  to  his  story  and  then  invited 
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Wells  to  join  them.  By  this  time  Spencer  realized  that  the 
scheme  of  bypassing  Army  Ordnance  was  working.  He  never 
forgot  how  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  personally  wrote  out 
on  order  for  1 0,000  seven-shooters  for  the  Army,  but  cautiously 
called  in  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  to 
sign  the  paper  before  handing  it  to  the  delighted  inventor. 

Blaine  probably  was  next  to  Lincoln  as  a  target  for  the 
rumors  that  flew  like  bullets  during  the  war.  But  there  appears 
to  be  no  truth  in  the  gossip  of  the  time  that  the  Speaker  was 
lining  his  pockets  with  greenbacks  from  the  sale  of  Spencers 
to  the  Government.  More  likely,  Blaine  was  following  an  old 
American  custom  of  mixing  practical  politics  with  patriotism, 
indulged  in  on  occasion,  and  sometimes  with  good  results,  by 
some  of  our  later  Presidents  themselves. 

"How  much  truth  there  was  in  the  assertion,  I  do 
not  know,"  wrote  Colonel  James  H.  Kidd  of  the  Michi- 
gan Cavalry  Brigade,  encamped  in  Washington  at  the 
time,  "but  if  Mr.  Blaine  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  adoption  of  the  Spencer  for  the  Federal  Cav- 
alry, he  ought  to  have  had  a  vote  of  thanks  by  Congress, 
for  a  better  gun  had  not  been  issued,  and  if  the  entire 
army  had  been  supplied  with  it  the  war  would  not  have 
lasted  ninety  days." 

Kidd's  command,  the  6th  Michigan  Cavalry,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  be  armed  with  the  seven-shooter  out  of  the  10,000 
Spencers  bought  for  the  Army  through  Blaine's  influence. 
With  the  5th  Michigan  Cavalry  and  the  1st  West  Virginia 
Cavalry,  Kidd's  regiment  rounded  out  a  force  of  about  3400 
men— the  world's  first  cavalry  armed  with  the  basic  repeating 
rifle— that  figured  importantly  in  winning  the  Battle  of  Get- 
tysburg. But  that  struggle  was  yet  to  be  fought,  Army  Ord- 
nance had  defeated  the  Spencer  Company,  and  its  sub-rosa 
order  for  10,000  guns  would  keep  the  assembly  line  alongside 
the  pianos  busy  only  through  the  first  part  of  1862. 


Chapter  Three 

Even  Their  Guns  Were  Alike, 
Except  for  the  Repeater 

WAR'S  APPETITE  made  inevitable  the  ruin 
of  Dixie's  soft,  vegetable  economy,  consumed  by  the  blazing 
brick  cannon  atop  Northern  factories.  However,  appraising 
the  national  situation  from  the  sunny,  Southern  viewpoint  in 
the  early  phase  of  the  conflict,  the  taking  of  Washington  seemed 
to  be  as  feasible  as  it  was  desirable  and  timely. 

Not  yet  had  the  inherent  will  of  the  North  crystallized 
into  coherent  form.  The  Union  mismanagement  of  the  war 
was  as  well  known  in  Richmond  as  it  was  apparent  in  Wash- 
ington. Lee  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  U.  S.  Ordnance 
to  believe  it  would  not  adopt  the  fast-shooting  guns  recently 
perfected  by  the  Yanks.  And  Richmond  probably  was  as 
aware  as  was  Indianapolis,  that  Indiana  had  in  its  State  armory 
only  one  rifle  for  each   iooo  potential  recruits. 

Richmond  also  was  familiar  with  the  whole  Union's  re- 
sources in  small  arms,  which  generally  failed  to  rise  above 
the  low,  Indiana  level.  Most  of  the  regiments  organized  to 
save  the  Union  in  1861  started  to  the  front  with  guns  little 
or  no  better  than  their  great  grandfathers  used  to  free  it  in 
1776.  Many  cavalry  regiments  were  armed  only  with  sabers 
or  huge,  smoothbore  horse  pistols  such  as  highwayman  Dick 
Turpin  carried  long  before. 

Such  national  unpreparedness  in  the  face  of  war  seemed  to 
be  an  unwritten  paragraph  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  In  1776  the  then-superior  Kentucky  rifle  was  not 
available  in  quantities  to  go  around,  so  the  Revolutionists 
scoured  the  country  for  additional  guns.  Most  of  the  weapons 
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gathered  in  proved  to  be  so  inferior  that  Ben  Franklin  suggested 
arming  the  men  with  bows  and  arrows.  His  comment  was  only 
half  jest  because  as  late  as  the  Indian  wars  of  the  1870s,  most 
Redskins  could  shoot  their  arrows  faster  and  more  accurately 
at  short  range  than  soldiers  firing  muzzle-loaders. 

Then  came  the  Civil  War  and  the  urgent  need  for  a  mili- 
tary rifle  in  keeping  with  the  remarkable  technological  ad- 
vancement of  our  nation.  Already  we  led  the  world  in  utili- 
tarian inventions,  with  the  sewing  machine,  telegraph,  vulcan- 
izing, cotton  gin,  improved  foundry  methods,  and  the  assembly 
line  method  of  manufacturing.  Added  to  this  high-level  means 
for  better  living  was  the  Spencer  repeater,  designed  to  kill  so 
that  the  new  life  could  be  attained  with  the  least  cost  in  blood. 
This  paradox  was  understood  and  approved  by  Lincoln  and 
most  of  the  people  who  knew  the  facts.  But  the  War  Depart- 
ment could  not  see  the  repeater,  for  the  muzzle-loaders  that 
stood  in  the  way. 

While  the  Navy  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  seven-shooter 
at  first  sight,  this  was  90%  a  land  war  of  rifle  against  rifle. 
During  the  first  two  years  when  the  South  generally  had  the 
better  guns  and  better  officers,  and  were  not  overwhelmingly 
out-numbered,  they  won  the  battles.  Singularly,  at  Vicksburg, 
where  they  were  both  out-numbered  and  out-generalled,  even 
their  superior  rifles  could  not  stave  off  defeat. 

"At  Vicksburg,"  Grant  wrote  in  his  Memoirs,  "the 
small  arms  of  the  enemy  were  far  superior  to  the  bulk 
of  ours.  Up  to  this  time  our  troops  of  the  West  had  been 
limited  to  the  old  United  States  flint-lock  muskets 
changed  into  percussion,  or  the  Belgian  musket  imported 
early  in  the  war— almost  as  dangerous  to  the  person 
firing  as  to  the  one  aimed  at— and  a  few  new  and  im- 
proved arms.  These  were  of  many  different  calibers,  a 
fact  that  caused  much  trouble  in  distributing  ammuni- 
tion. The  enemy  had  generally  new  arms  which  had 
run  the  blockade  and  were  of  uniform  caliber. 

"After  the  surrender  I  authorized  all  Colonels  whose 
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regiments  were  armed  with  inferior  muskets,  to  place 
them  in  the  stack  of  arms  and  replace  them  with  the 
latter.  A  large  number  of  arms  turned  in  to  the  Ordnance 
department  as  captured,  were  thus  arms  that  had  really 
been  used  by  Union  troops  in  the  capture  of  Vicks- 
burg." 

General  Sherman  probably  felt  much  as  Grant  did  about  the 
Union  weapons.  Lloyd  Lewis  wrote,  in  Sherman,  Fighting 
Prophet, 

"Some  boys  arrived  (at  Muldraugh's  Hills,  1861) 
with  ancient  flint-locks  that  government  arsenals  had 
converted  into  percussion-cap  muskets— faulty  weapons 
that  kicked  brutally  when  discharged.  'One  end  guaran- 
teed death,  the  other  six  months'  sickness,'  said  the  vol- 
unteers." 

Winthrop  D.  Sheldon,  Connecticut  historian,  wrote: 

"One  of  the  staff  of  General  Zook  (killed  at  Gettys- 
burg) said"  "  'Boys,  if  we  cannot  discharge  them  you 
can  use  the  bayonet.'  —that  certainly  was  the  most  serv- 
iceable part  of  the  guns  .  .  .  Austrian  rifles  of  such  an 
inferior  order  that  no  regular  inspector  would  have 
passed  them.'  " 

Thus  the  North,  larger,  richer,  more  populous  and  over- 
whelmingly superior  in  manufacturing  know-how  and  pro- 
duction facilities,  entered  the  arena  under  a  handicap  imposed 
by  the  men  who  bought  the  guns,  in  Washington.  If  it  was  a 
trick  of  the  gods  of  war  to  prolong  their  favorite  game,  the 
Confederates  swallowed  the  bait.  Dixie,  where  folks  could 
work  and  live  outdoors  most  of  the  year,  was  a  gun  country 
from  the  beginning.  Most  of  the  white  men  and  grown  boys 
owned  some  sort  of  rifle,  shotgun  or  pistol.  Most  of  the  South- 
erners could  outshoot  most  of  the  recruits  in  Blue,  especially 
those  from  the  larger  cities  of  the  North. 

Blessed  as  the  South  was,  with  a  keen  shooting  eye,  and  a 
huge  stand  of  small  arms,  the  terrific  waste  of  guns  common  to 
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war  kept  the  supply  under  the  demand.  Many  new  Spring- 
fields  intended  for  the  Union  army  mysteriously  turned  up  in 
the  South  and  were  fired  at,  and  not  by,  the  Federals.  One 
hundred  thousand  of  the  North's  best  muzzle-loading  rifles 
and  large  stores  of  ammunition  were  taken  by  the  Rebs  in  Con- 
federate victories  of  1861  and  1862.  The  famous  Union  arsenal 
at  Harper's  Ferry  was  captured,  dismantled  and  transported  to 
Richmond  where  the  machinery  was  set  up  and  put  to  good 
use  in  arming  the  Confederates,  until  destroyed  by  Spencer- 
armed  cavalry  late  in  the  war.  A  limited  number  of  breech- 
loading  carbines,  patterned  after  the  Sharp's,  were  manufac- 
tured by  the  Confederates.  They  made  a  large  quantity  of 
ammunition.  Most  of  the  paper  cartridges  of  the  era  were  in- 
terchangeable. 

In  this  strange  conflict  between  two  groups  of  one  people, 
even  their  weapons  were  alike.  The  notable  exception  was  the 
Spencer,  which  was  exclusively  on  the  Union  side.  Its  shells 
of  a  special  caliber  could  not  be  accommodated  by  any  other 
gun.  No  other  cartridges  would  fit  the  Spencer.  And,  despite 
the  fact  that  some  200,000  seven-shooters  were  used  against 
the  Rebels,  very  few  Spencers,  like  the  celebrated  French  75 
cannon,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  A  Federal  trooper 
clung  to  his  Spencer  as  his  main  hope  of  survival  in  action. 
He  had  been  awarded  the  gun  for  valor,  or  had  bought  it 
with  his  own  meager  soldier's  pay;  thus  his  seven-shooter  was 
a  prized  personal  possession.  And,  not  to  be  taken  lightly, 
were  the  forceful  orders  from  his  Sergeant  to  hide  or  destroy 
the  repeater  in  event  of  imminent  capture. 

The  deadliest  of  Civil  War  weapons  was  the  least  harmful 
to  the  North  when  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederates.  While 
they  soon  learned  to  fear  the  sight  of  the  seven-shooter  as  well 
as  the  sound  of  its  rattle,  the  Rebels  wasted  no  efforts  in  trying 
to  adopt  the  gun  for  their  own  use,  much  as  they  wanted  such 
a  weapon.  However,  they  were  extremely  curious  about  the 
seven-shooter,  calling  out  across  No-man's  land  and  asking  the 
Yanks  about  the  gun.  On  one  occasion  the  Rebs  secured  a 
sample  for  examination  by  means  then  considered  unfair, 
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During  the  Battle  of  Olustee  in  Central  Florida,  a  Captain 
of  Confederate  infantry  from  that  State,  nettled  by  the  shoot- 
ing of  a  single  Massachusetts  cavalryman,  ordered  his  entire 
company  to  concentrate  their  fire  on  the  skirmisher.  The  un- 
suspecting New  Englander  in  Blue  was  massacred  by  odds 
greater  than  those  against  Custer  at  the  Little  Big  Horn,  but 
the  Florida  Captain  got  his  seven-shooter,  which  was  treasured 
by  the  company  as  a  battle  trophy  for  the  balance  of  the  con- 
flict. Later,  perhaps,  the  Captain  punished  himself  with  the 
memory  of  a  violation  of  the  unwritten  code  of  chivalry,  still 
observed  to  a  remarkable  degree  by  both  sides  during  the 
Civil  War. 

By  1863  the  war  between  the  States  had  reached  the  savage 
stage  where  the  only  apparent  way  left  to  end  it  was  the  total 
destruction  of  the  Confederate  armies.  As  the  Spencer  was  the 
deadliest  of  the  weapons,  it  should  have  been  accepted  long 
before.  The  gun  buyers  in  Washington,  however,  remained 
quite  true  to  their  tall,  but  now  out-classed  beauty  of  yester- 
wars— the  Springfield  muzzle-loading  rifled  musket.  This  basic 
weapon  of  the  U.  S.  armed  services  required  nine  separate  and 
distinct  operations  for  each  shot  fired! 

The  Springfield  cartridge  consisted  of  a  paper  cylinder 
encasing  a  soft  lead  bullet  and  a  charge  of  powder.  The  soldier 
bit  off  one  end  of  this  paper  cylinder,  poured  the  powder  down 
the  barrel  and  dropped  the  bullet  in.  He  now  removed  the 
ramrod  from  the  gun  and  with  it  forced  the  bullet  down  until 
it  rested  firmly  on  the  powder.  He  then  removed  the  ramrod 
and  replaced  it  under  the  barrel.  Now  he  was  ready  to  raise 
the  weapon  to  his  shoulder,  aim  and  fire.  He  cocked  the  heavy 
hammer  with  his  thumb  and  then  pulled  the  trigger.  This  set 
off  a  percussion  cap  which  in  turn  ignited  the  powder,  sending 
the  bullet  whirling  through  the  rifled  barrel. 

The  percussion  caps  came  in  long  rolls  and  were  inserted 
in  a  cog  wheel,  very  similar  to  the  toy  cap  pistols,  themselves 
obsoleted  by  the  "death  ray"  and  "atomic  weapons"  popular 
90  years  after  the  Civil  War.  The  weather  had  to  be  dry,  the 
rifleman's  head  cool  and  his  hands  steady,  to  fire  Army  Ord- 
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nance's  choice  of  weapon,  twice  per  minute,  which  of  course 
was  rarely  accomplished  in  a  battle. 

Then  into  this  bloody,  muzzle-loading  war  came  the  seven- 
shooter,  with  a  waterproof  cartridge,  15  shots  per  minute,  and 
a  range  twice  that  of  the  muskets,  rifled  or  smooth-bored.  Army 
Ordnance,  however,  went  abroad  for  guns  to  supplement  its 
own  Springfields,  importing  around  a  million  muzzle-loaders. 
About  one-half  of  these  were  British  Enfields  of  about  the 
same  quality  as  the  Springfields.  The  others  were  mainly  the 
Belgian  and  Austrian  muskets  that  brought  disgrace  to  the 
War  Department  and  pain  and  death  to  many  soldiers  who  car- 
ried them.  Such  were  the  guns  of  the  Union  infantry  all  through 
the  war. 

The  improved  weapons  went  almost  entirely  to  the  cavalry. 
The  Government  bought  about  90,000  Sharp's,  best  of  the 
single-shot  breech-loaders  but  using  paper  cartridges;  about 
9500  Henry  16-shot  repeaters;  and  a  few  thousand  Colt's  re- 
volving rifles  and  Berdan  telescopic  rifles. 

Official  U.  S.  Government  records,  although  incomplete, 
show  that  the  War  Department  bought  at  least  94,196  Spencer 
cavalry  carbines,  12,471  Spencer  rifles  and  58,238,000  Spencer 
cartridges.  Unrecorded  War  Department  purchases,  plus  those 
made  direct  to  the  manufacturer  from  soldiers  in  the  field,  State 
and  civic  organizations  brought  the  sales  of  the  Spencer  Re- 
peating Rifle  Company  up  to  the  200,000  mark  during  the 
Civil  War,  exclusive  of  over  30,000  seven-shooters  made  for 
the  Government  by  the  Burnside  Rifle  Company. 

Ninety  years  after  Lincoln  personally  tested  the  seven- 
shooter,  the  Department  of  the  Army  paid  this  tribute  to  the 
Spencer  repeater: 

"In  spite  of  initial  resistance  to  their  use  by  Ord- 
nance," wrote  Lieutenant  Colonel  Berkely  R.  Lewis,  Of- 
fice Chief  of  Ordnance,  Department  of  the  Army,  in 
1953,  "Spencer  repeating  breech-loading  carbines  were 
purchased  by  many  units,  as  these  were  obviously  far 
superior  to  any  other  weapons  then  available.  When  the 
war  ended,  more  Spencer  carbines  had  been  purchased 
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by  the  U.  S.  Government  than  any  other  type  of  breech- 
loader. These  arms  were  capable  of  aimed  fire  at  the 
rate  of  15  shots  per  minute,  which  is  good  even  today. 
The  Spencer  design  was  sound  and  the  arm  was  very 
well  made.  A  magazine  in  the  butt  contained  seven  rim- 
fire  cartridges.  Several  additional  charges  of  seven  rounds 
were  carried  in  a  convenient  set  of  tubes,  for  rapid  re- 
loading. The  ball  penetrated  13  inches  of  pine  at  50 
yards;  its  maximum  range  was  about  2000  yards." 

The  huge  quantity  of  muzzle-loaders  used  on  the  Union 
side  could  not  speak  for  themselves  and  rarely  were  they  spoken 
of  by  the  men  who  carried  them,  except  when  the  weapons 
were  faulty.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  all  of  the  histories  of 
regiments  that  were  armed  with  the  seven-shooter  included 
it  as  an  experience  of  unforgettable  importance.  The  story  of 
one  veteran  who  fought  with  the  Spencer  stood  for  all,  as  far 
as  the  basic  advantages  of  the  Spencer  were  concerned.  Such  a 
soldier  was  Sergeant  Benjamin  F.  McGee  of  Warren,  Indiana. 
At  the  age  of  27,  McGee  enlisted  in  the  Lightning  Brigade. 
He  fought  all  through  the  war,  and  for  the  longest  possible 
period  with  the  repeater— from  Hoover's  Gap  to  Macon. 

"On  the  15th  of  May  (1863),"  wrote  Sergeant  Mc- 
Gee, "  we  turned  over  our  old  companions,  the  Spring- 
field rifles,  and  drew  the  famous  Spencer  repeating  rifles. 

"The  percussion  cap  was  a  great  improvement  over 
the  flint;  yet  a  gun  using  the  flint  could  be  loaded  as 
quickly,  fired  as  rapidly,  would  shoot  as  far  and  ac- 
curately as  a  gun  using  the  percussion  cap. 

"There  had  been  some  improvement  in  projectiles. 
The  minnie  ball,  with  a  hollow,  expansive  base  that 
would  catch  and  hold  all  of  the  force  of  the  powder, 
was  a  vast  improvement  over  the  round  bullet  that  per- 
mitted one  third  of  the  force  of  the  powder  to  spread 
around  the  ball,  and  even  get  past  it  before  leaving  the 
muzzle. 

"Colt's  repeating  rifle  .   .   .  had  a  revolving  cylinder 
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at  the  breech  containing  five  chambers,  into  which  as 
many  loads  (paper  cartridges)  could  be  placed;  but  it 
took  quite  as  long  to  load  one  of  these  chambers  as  it 
did  to  put  in  a  single  load  from  the  muzzle,  so  that  there 
was  not  time  gained  in  loading;  but  after  the  chambers 
were  loaded  they  could  be  fired  very  rapidly.  But  as 
there  was  a  possibility  of  two  or  more  chambers  being 
discharged  at  once,  thus  crippling  about  as  many  of 
those  using  them  as  of  the  enemy,  few  regiments  were 
ever  armed  with  them.  They  were  very  heavy  and 
clumsy  to  handle,  and  were  soon  abandoned. 

"This  (the  Henry)  .  .  .  was  short  in  the  barrel  and 
light  in  the  breech— on  the  under  side  of  the  barrel  was 
a  chamber  into  which  could  be  placed  sixteen  metallic 
cartridges.  In  order  to  get  these  cartridges  into  the 
barrel  of  the  gun,  a  light  lever  which  was  also  a  guard 
for  the  trigger  was  thrown  forward.  This  threw  the 
breech-pin  back  far  enough  to  admit  one  cartridge  to 
pass  up  opposite  the  hole  in  the  barrel,  and  as  the  lever 
was  pulled  back  it  was  pushed  in  ready  for  firing;  the 
usual  motion  of  hammer  and  trigger  completed  the  work. 
Every  time  the  lever  was  moved,  it  also  threw  out  the 
metallic  shell  that  had  contained  the  powder.  This  gun 
could  be  loaded  and  fired  16  times  in  a  minute  (about 
the  same  rate  as  the  Spencer),  but  easily  got  out  of  re- 
pair, and  was,  from  its  shape,  entirely  unfit  for  the  man- 
ual of  arms. 

"This  (the  Spencer),  to  our  mind  was  so  nearly 
perfect,  that  after  using  it  for  two  years,  our  brigade 
had  not  a  single  change  to  suggest;  and  after  a  lapse  of 
20  years  we  have  seen  nothing  equal  to  it  .  .  .It  never 
got  out  of  repair.  It  was  put  together  entirely  with 
screws,  and  anybody  that  had  sense  enough  to  be  a 
soldier  could  take  one  to  pieces  and  put  it  all  together, 
just  as  well  as  the  man  that  made  it  ...  It  would  shoot 
a  mile  just  as  accurately  as  the  finest  rifle  in  the  world. 
When  held  in  the  hand  at  a  'ready'  the  weight  was 
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exactly  balanced  between  the  hands;  it  was  the  easiest 
gun  to  handle  in  the  manual  of  arms  drill  we  have  ever 
seen.  It  could  be  taken  all  to  pieces  to  clean,  and  hence 
was  little  trouble  to  keep  in  order— quite  an  item  to  lazy 
soldiers." 

Sergeant's  McGee's  appraisal  of  the  outstanding  weapon  of 
the  Civil  War  was  written  on  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  end 
of  the  fighting.  An  impressive  tide  of  veterans'  memoirs 
swamped  the  printing  presses  of  the  era.  It  was  a  happy  time 
for  re-living  a  soldier's  experiences.  Most  of  the  survivors  were 
then  in  reasonably  good  health  and  mellowed  by  the  tempering 
influence  of  middle  age.  Television  and  movies  were  unborn. 
Rubber  had  got  no  further  in  transportation  than  the  heel  of  a 
shoe.  Without  these  distractions  a  million  GAR  veterans  could 
sit  down  at  tavern  tables  or  bury  their  noses  in  the  latest 
Memoirs,  and  enjoy  the  old  battles  without  fighting  them.  The 
first  of  all  to  fire  the  Spencer,  at  Antietam,  could  not  be  there; 
he  was  with  the  others  who  gave  up  their  lives  during  the 
struggle. 


Chapter  Four 

The  Shots  that  Quickened 
the  Tempo  of  War 

WITH  ROBERT  E.  LEE  present  as  a  witness 
totally  unaware  of  the  significance  of  the  event,  a  new  note 
in  the  grim  symphony  of  war  sounded  his  ultimate  defeat,  as 
early  as  October  16,  1862.  On  that  day,  in  a  sharp  engage- 
ment of  the  Antietam  campaign,  rang  out  the  first  recorded 
shots  of  the  basic  repeating  weapon  on  any  battlefield.  They 
were  fired  by  27-year  old  Sergeant  Francis  O.  Lombard,  1st 
Massachusetts  Cavalry. 

The  incident  with  such  far-reaching  consequences  took 
place  in  the  vicinity  of  Cumberland,  in  Northwestern  Mary- 
land. Major  G.  S.  Curtis,  with  a  detail  of  18  men  of  the  1st 
Massachusetts  Cavalry,  on  a  reconnaissance,  happened  to  be 
sighted  by  the  cavalry  of  Jeb  Stuart.  The  great  Confederate 
leader  at  once  ordered  Colonel  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  son  of  Robert  E. 
Lee,  his  9th  Virginia  Cavalry,  several  other  mounted  regiments, 
and  a  battery  of  artillery,  to  pursue  the  Yanks. 

Meanwhile,  500  troopers  of  the  1st  Massachusetts  Cavalry, 
along  with  a  force  of  Union  infantry  and  artillery  under  com- 
mand of  General  A.  A.  Humphreys,  awaited  the  return  of  the 
detail.  Soon  Curtis  and  his  small  detachment  galloped  back  into 
the  ranks.  Then  one  of  the  minor  battles  of  the  war  broke  out 
furiously.  General  Robert  E.  Lee  and  his  escort  happened  to  be 
near  the  scene,  but  the  father  apparently  made  no  effort  to 
interfere  with  his  son's  direction  of  the  conflict.  The  affair 
was  hardly  more  than  a  brisk  skirmish  and  probably  settled 
nothing.  It  is  possible  that  the  two  Lees  heard  the  seven-shooter 
in  action,  so  distinctive  was  its  staccato.  However,  if  they  did 
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hear  it,  neither  would  have  been  worried  at  the  time— although 
both  Lees  surrendered  to  Spencers  at  the  end. 

The  otherwise  astute  General  Lee  agreed  with  a  theory- 
coddled  by  U.  S.  Ordnance.  A  soldier,  they  reasoned,  would 
take  better  aim  after  laboring  through  the  many  operations  re- 
quired to  fire  one  round  with  a  muzzle-loader.  He  would  thus 
save  bullets  for  his  government  in  Richmond,  or  Washington, 
according  to  the  color  of  his  uniform.  Lee  possibly  mistook  a 
negative  for  a  positive  in  a  military  text  book.  It  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  the  unique  thought  of  conserving  government 
property  would  occur  to  the  average  soldier,  especially  in  the 
heat  of  battle— unless  such  rare  thrift  would  enhance  his  own 
welfare. 

In  the  realm  of  small  arms,  the  Confederate  leader  was  out- 
generalled  by  the  young  Union  Sergeant.  An  experienced  gun- 
smith at  Smith  &  Wesson  before  the  war,  Lombard  was  well 
versed  in  the  lethal  possibilities  of  the  leading  makes  of  weapons. 
In  this  way  he  became  acquainted  with  Christopher  Spencer, 
who  gave  him  a  seven-shooter  to  try  out  in  action.  The  gun 
probably  was  delivered  to  Lombard  early  in  September,  1862, 
when  the  regiment  was  in  camp  near  Washington. 

History  often  is  not  recognized  until  well  after  it  has  hap- 
pened. Lombard,  however,  must  have  thrilled  to  his  unique 
position  in  the  evolution  of  the  U.  S.  Cavalry  arms.  When  the 
1  st  Massachusetts  went  to  war  in  January,  1862,  ten  men  in 
each  company  were  armed  with  Sharp's  carbines;  the  others 
carried  Colt's  revolvers.  Fortunately,  the  regiment  was  engaged 
in  but  little  fighting  until  it  entered  the  Antietam  campaign, 
early  in  September,  1862.  At  that  time,  except  for  Lombard, 
all  the  troopers  not  armed  with  Sharp's  were  issued  the  Smith 
carbine.  It  looked  something  like  the  Sharp's  and  Spencer  car- 
bines but  there  the  resemblance  ended. 

The  Smith  stock  was  hinged,  like  the  shotguns  popular  after 
the  war,  so  that  the  barrel  could  be  loaded  from  the  breech. 
The  Smith  shell  looked  like  a  Spencer  cartridge  but  was  made 
of  India  rubber.  The  shell  was  set  off  by  the  common  percus- 
sion cap  of  the  era.  The  soldier  had  to  remove  this  hot,  collapsed 
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shell  from  the  barrel  with  his  fingers.  The  idea  was  attractive 
at  the  time  when  cured  rubber  was  a  near-miracle,  but  the  gun 
and  cartridge  were  faulty.  Even  Army  Ordnance  turned  thumbs 
down  on  the  unique  Smith,  replacing  it  with  the  Sharp's  carbine 
shortly  after  the  Antietam  campaign. 

Only  Lombard  fought  with  the  basic  repeater  in  its  intro- 
duction to  warfare.  Its  first  shots  possibly  were  fired  in  the 
great  Battle  of  Antietam,  September  16-17,  1862.  Lee  was 
there,  of  course,  but  any  noise  from  a  single  seven-shooter 
would  have  been  less  than  a  BB  pellet  dropped  in  a  busy  boiler 
shop.  In  the  smaller  action,  one  month  later,  the  seven-shooter 
made  an  unforgettable  impression  on  an  eye  witness: 

"Here,"  wrote  Major  B.  W.  Crowinshield,  1st 
Massachusetts  Cavalry,  a  quarter  century  later,  "the  first 
Spencer  rifle,  a  hand-made  one,  was  used  effectively  in 
the  hands  of  Sergeant  Lombard." 

The  19th  Century  soldier  first  to  fire  the  20th  Century 
weapon  in  action  never  fully  realized  the  impact  of  his  battle- 
field test  in  the  Antietam  campaign  of  1862.  On  November 
27th,  1863,  Lombard,  now  a  second  lieutenant,  was  killed  by 
a  bullet  at  the  Battle  of  New  Hope,  Virginia. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  dozed  uneasily  under  a  blanket  of  snow, 
in  the  early  winter  of  1862-1863.  Cast-iron  stoves  in  the  Spencer 
rifle  factory  at  Boston  were  aglow,  warming  men  and  machines. 
They  were  in  production  on  the  Army's  first  order  for  10,000 
seven-shooters,  plus  stock  for  hoped-for,  unofficial  sales.  Spen- 
cer and  his  associates  knew  from  Lombard's  reports  that  the 
rifle  performed  on  the  field  as  it  had  promised  on  the  target 
range.  Unlike  the  muzzle-loaders,  the  seven-shooter  was  easy 
to  load  and  fire  in  the  saddle,  even  in  the  excitement  of  battle, 
felt  by  the  horses  as  well  as  the  men.  Obviously  it  was  the  ideal 
gun  for  the  mounted  forces.  And  the  long-ignored  U.  S. 
Cavalry  was  now  rising  brilliantly  to  its  proper  high  level  of 
service. 

The  market  for  breech-loading  cavalry  carbines  at  last  had 
opened  up,  but  the  best  of  the  guns  was  barred  by  Army  Ord- 
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nance.  From  hard  experience  the  Spencer  Company  had  learned 
the  futility  of  approaching  the  Bureau  and  the  advantages  of 
circumventing  it.  The  1 0,000  rifles  being  made  were  ear-marked 
for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  defender  of  the  Capitol  all 
through  the  war,  and  closest  to  the  War  Department.  No  addi- 
tional business  could  be  expected  from  that  source  until  the 
new  Spencers  had  been  tried  out  in  the  Spring  of  1863. 

This  left  only  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  and  the  Army 
of  the  West  as  potential,  large  users  of  seven-shooters.  As  they 
could  not  be  sold  through  Army  Ordnance,  Spencer  and  his 
associates  decided  to  take  their  Mahomet  to  the  mountains. 
Spencer,  as  before,  was  delegated  to  make  the  selling  effort. 
There  had  been  some  hesitation,  shared  by  Spencer,  about  send- 
ing the  young  inventor  alone  on  such  an  important  trip.  He 
was  sparse  of  build  and  a  little  under  average  height.  He  spoke 
in  low  tones,  with  the  word-economy  of  Calvin  Coolidge. 
Hardly  the  go-getter  type,  in  the  popular  conception  of  a  suc- 
cessful salesman,  in  those  days  when  almost  every  drummer 
imagined  himself  a  part  of  show  business. 

However,  this  "Quiet  little  Yankee,"  as  he  was  afterwards 
called  by  Lincoln's  private  secretary,  had  walked  out  of  the 
Capitol  building  a  few  weeks  before  with  an  order  worth 
$350,000  to  the  rifle  company.  Spencer  knew  the  gun  he  had 
created,  quite  as  well  as  his  own  mother  knew  him.  Therefore 
he  was  the  logical  man  to  by-pass  Army  Ordnance  in  Wash- 
ington in  the  effort  to  sell  the  seven-shooter  to  the  more-ap- 
preciative Generals  in  the  field.  It  was  a  long  way  'round,  via 
the  general  route  of  the  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

Late  in  the  winter  of  1863,  Christopher  Spencer  started  out 
with  his  sample  gun  on  an  extensive  tour  of  the  far-flung  battle 
fronts  of  the  Civil  War.  His  expense  report  for  the  trip  indi- 
cates a  frugality  not  characteristic  of  this  generous  man.  Ap- 
parently he  ate  no  breakfast.  He  spent  50  cents  for  noon  din- 
ner and  25  cents  for  supper.  One  dollar  per  night  was  listed 
for  Pullman  fare,  when  he  travelled  by  train.  Nothing  was 
entered  for  incidentals  or  entertainment  or  for  meals  he  had 
with  General  Grant  and  Admiral  Porter.  Travelling  without 
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assistants,  and  minus  the  services  of  public  relation  specialists, 
advertising  agents,  and  modern  methods  of  communication, 
Spencer's  expense  account  may  stand  as  an  all-time  record  in 
the  annals  of  selling. 

Spencer's  first  prospect  was  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
at  Murfreesboro.  The  force  was  resting  after  the  savage  and 
bloody  Battle  of  Stone's  River.  The  struggle  had  used  up  the 
first  three  days  of  the  new  year  of  1863.  As  usual,  the  Con- 
federates were  outnumbered  by  the  40,000  Federals.  As  usual, 
the  casualties  on  both  sides  were  heavy.  Twenty-three  thousand 
Yanks  and  Rebs  were  killed,  wounded,  or  missing.  But  the 
North  had  won  by  a  small  margin  and  the  men  in  Blue  were 
happy  when  Spencer  arrived  with  his  wares. 

Somehow,  most  of  the  officers  and  men  seemed  to  know  the 
basic  facts  about  the  new  repeating  weapon.  A  few  months 
before,  the  Scientific  American,  grandfather  of  the  popular- 
science  magazines  of  today,  had  published  on  its  front  page  a 
detailed  illustration  and  description  of  the  Spencer  repeater. 
Some  seven-shooters  may  have  been  fired  in  the  battle.  Christo- 
pher Spencer  stated  in  an  interview,  long  afterwards,  that  some 
of  his  guns  were  used  there,  but  he  did  not  specify  the  number 
or  identify  the  carriers.  The  Government  Archives  at  Washing- 
ton have  no  record  of  the  seven-shooter  being  used  in  action 
by  the  Army  prior  to  June  24th,  1863. 

The  Union  army,  however,  was  a  free  and  easy  organiza- 
tion in  many  ways.  Some  soldiers  are  known  to  have  bought 
repeaters  while  home  on  furlough  and  fought  in  battles  later 
with  their  superior  weapons,  alongside  their  envious  buddies. 
Thus  there  was  ample  ammunition  for  "chin,"  Civil  War  scut- 
tlebut,  to  make  the  seven-shooter  the  topic  of  the  hour  when 
Spencer  demonstrated  the  repeater  for  General  Rosecrans  and 
his  staff.  The  enthusiasm  shown  by  the  officers  over  the  com- 
pactness, speed  and  range  of  the  seven-shooter  deepened  Spen- 
cer's disappointment  when  he  was  advised  that  the  General 
was  unable  to  get  approval  of  the  weapon  from  the  War  De- 
partment. Again  frustrated  by  the  long  arm  of  Army  Ordnance, 
Spencer  wrapped  up  his  sample  guns  and  prepared  to  leave  for 
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greener  fields,  when  an  extraordinary  twist  of  events  occurred. 

Colonel  John  Thomas  Wilder,  of  Rosecran's  staff,  had  at- 
tended Spencer's  demonstration  and  thought  the  repeater  would 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  his  own  brigade.  Seeking  Spencer, 
Wilder  closed  a  most  incredible  deal  that  would  today  put  the 
Colonel  behind  bars  of  one  kind  or  another.  Nevertheless,  the 
transaction  enabled  Spencer  to  get  his  factory  working  on  an 
order  for  about  4000  seven-shooters,  worth  over  $100,000  to 
the  Boston  rifle  company,  starving  for  business  at  the  time. 

Then  three  Captains  from  the  1st,  3rd  and  4th  Ohio  Cavalry 
regiments  also  got  together  with  Spencer,  after  the  demonstra- 
tion. While  he  secured  no  orders  from  the  trio,  all  three  regi- 
ments were  later  armed  with  the  seven-shooter.  Eventually,  six 
or  more  Ohio  cavalry  regiments  carried  the  Spencer,  to  make 
that  State  second  only  to  Michigan  in  the  number  of  seven- 
shooting  regiments  from  any  State.  By  the  middle  of  1864, 
Minty's  Brigade,  the  Lightning  Brigade,  and  some  other  Spen- 
cer-armed cavalry  regiments  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
were  blasting  a  way  through  Georgia  for  Sherman. 

Spencer's  first  contact  in  skirting  Army  Ordnance,  suddenly, 
like  the  Battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  had  turned  from  defeat  into 
victory.  He  started  out  with  a  light  heart  on  the  second  stage 
of  his  selling  trip.  Cairo,  Illinois,  was  to  be  his  jumping-off 
place  for  the  trip  down  the  Mississippi  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  Army  of  the  West,  near  Vicksburg.  As  the  plane  flies, 
Cairo  was  but  a  short  distance  from  Murfreesboro.  With  the 
war  on,  the  inventor-salesman  was  forced  to  zigzag,  travelling 
North  to  Louisville,  South  to  Nashville,  then  Northwest  to  the 
meeting  point  of  the  Father  of  the  Waters  and  the  Ohio  River. 

Tourists  at  Cairo  after  the  war  usually  visited  the  small 
room  in  the  modest  building  where  Grant  made  his  headquar- 
ters in  the  Vicksburg  campaign.  They  would  sit  in  the  homely 
and  not-too-comfortable  easy  chair  used  by  the  General,  and 
peer  into  the  small,  barred  room  in  the  basement  of  the  house 
where  prisoners  were  held.  When  Spencer  arrived  at  Cairo, 
Grant,  of  course,  was  with  his  army  and  the  Mississippi  Flotilla, 
preparing  to  close  the  trap  on  the  Rebel  stronghold  dominating 
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the  Western  flank  of  the  Confederacy.  A  few  Navy  boats  were 
at  Cairo.  The  sailors  and  Marines  aboard  were  delighted  to  have 
Spencer  show  them  how  to  use  the  seven-shooter  carbines 
which  they  had  received  a  short 'time  before.  Particularly,  they 
watched  him  take  the  gun  apart  and  reassemble  it  with  a  screw 
driver  in  less  than  three  minutes. 

Naturally,  the  world's  first  navy  to  be  armed  with  a  re- 
peating weapon  went  all  out  in  its  welcome  to  the  man  who 
invented  the  gun.  Spencer  was  made  guest  of  honor  on  a 
Government  dispatch  boat  for  his  trip  to  Vicksburg.  The 
sailors  aboard  carried  his  repeater.  The  inventor-salesman  had 
with  him,  but  found  no  need  to  use,  letters  of  introduction  from 
the  Navy  in  Washington  to  all  commanders  of  the  Mississippi 
Flotilla.  When  the  dispatch  boat  arrived  at  the  head  of  the 
Yazoo  River,  about  ten  miles  North  of  Vicksburg,  General 
Grant  came  aboard  and  invited  Spencer  to  join  him  at  dinner 
on  ship.  The  young  Connecticut  Yankee  learned  then  about 
the  ambitious  Union  plan,  never  carried  out,  of  diverting  the 
Mississippi  so  that  Vicksburg  would  be  deprived  of  its  vital 
waterway. 

The  next  day  Spencer  again  sat  down  to  dinner,  with  the 
immortals  of  Vicksburg,  Grant  and  Admiral  Porter,  this  time 
on  the  largest  vessel  in  the  area,  the  flagship  of  the  Flotilla. 
After  dinner,  the  New  England  civilian  demonstrated  his  seven- 
shooter  to  the  General  and  the  Admiral,  and  then  performed 
his  stunt  of  taking  the  gun  apart  and  putting  it  together  in  less 
time  than  Grant  used  to  consume  an  inch  of  cigar. 

Admiral  Porter  must  have  been  impressed.  He  got  a  letter 
off  to  Dahlgren  in  Washington,  stating: 

".  .  .1  have  tested  the  Spencer  repeating  rifle  in 
every  way.  I  find  that  it  is  the  best  gun  in  use  in  every 
respect,  and  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  number  of  them. 
The  Marine  Brigade  should  be  provided  with  them,  and 
you  will  oblige  by  informing  me  how  Gen'l  Eliot  can 
get  them." 

Grant,  as  usual,  said  little.  He  too  had  cause  for  bitterness 
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against  Army  Ordnance,  which  had  supplied  his  Army  of  the 
West  with  the  poorest  of  the  imported  muskets.  The  best  of 
the  guns  went  to  the  troops  which  happened  to  be  closest  to 
Washington,  politically  or  otherwise.  Much  as  Grant  may  have 
wanted  the  repeater  for  his  men,  he  probably  figured  that  an 
Army  Ordnance,  which  dumped  its  buying  mistakes  on  him, 
certainly  would  not  provide  him  with  the  seven-shooter.  Be- 
sides, Grant,  within  hours,  would  launch  the  final  effort  to 
metamorphose  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Mississippi  into  the 
Blue  of  the  Union.  The  time  had  come  to  clear  the  decks  for 
action.  With  short  good-byes,  Spencer  was  escorted  aboard 
another  dispatch  boat,  also  armed  with  his  seven-shooters, 
headed  North  and  away  from  the  big  explosion  about  to  break 
at  Vicksburg. 

As  the  small  craft  steamed  slowly  upstream,  bound  for 
Cairo,  Christopher  Spencer  idled  away  the  long  summer  days 
and  clear  evenings  gazing  at  the  moving  panorama  of  the  sin- 
uous Mississippi,  soon  to  flow  "unvexed  to  the  sea."  The  long 
voyage  home  brought  up  the  thoughts  that  come  to  men  in 
long  absences  from  their  usual  environment.  The  inventor- 
salesman  had  failed  to  sell  any  guns  to  the  Army  of  the  West 
or,  officially,  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  Wilder  had 
placed  a  good  order  for  seven-shooters,  but  it  would  keep  the 
factory  going  less  than  a  month.  There  was  uncertainty  in  such 
speculations. 

The  young  passenger  had  no  way  of  knowing  that,  on  his 
third  out,  Grant  was  watching  the  Stars  and  Stripes  go  up  at 
Vicksburg;  that  Wilder  and  his  seven-shooting  brigade  were 
marching  into  Chattanooga;  and  that  the  Spencer-armed  Mich- 
igan Brigade  and  ist  West  Virginia  Cavalry  were  chasing  the 
Confederates  off  the  field  at  Gettysburg. 


Chapter  Five 

The  West  Takes  Over 
Running  the  War 

IN  CIVIL  WAR  TIMES  the  country  beyond 
the  Alleghenies  was  known  as  the  West  and  included  the  States 
close  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  From  there  on  it  was 
Indian  territory,  generally  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Coast  States. 
Michigan,  for  example,  was  in  the  "West"  as  were  the  States 
around  it  on  the  Great  Lakes— a  fact  worth  remembering  in 
tracing  the  involved  happenings  of  those  stirring  years. 

The  Union  leadership  of  the  first  and  inconclusive  half  of 
the  struggle  was  mostly  of  Eastern  origin,  relying  primarily 
on  infantry  and  artillery,  with  little  use  for— or  of— the  cavalry. 
The  Westerner  at  the  head  of  the  nation  usually  showed  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  what  should  be  done  than  his  professional- 
soldier  advisors.  Rarely  was  his  advice  heeded.  Then,  with 
Gettysburg,  came  a  profound  change  in  the  complexion  of  the 
Union  armed  service,  ushered  in  by  the  performance  of  the 
Spencer-armed  cavalry  from  the  West.  Shortly  thereafter  from 
beyond  the  Alleghenies  came  Grant,  Sheridan,  Sherman, 
Custer,  Minty,  Wilder,  and  the  majority  of  the  additional  seven- 
shooting  mounted  regiments  that  led  the  Northern  offensive 
in  the  victorious  years  of  1864  and  1865. 

However,  well  before  the  West  took  over  the  Union  man- 
agement of  the  war,  the  distribution  of  the  new  repeating  rifle 
strongly  favored  the  prairie  States.  Out  of  the  first  10,000  seven- 
shooters  bought  for  the  Army,  about  2200  went  to  the  Michi- 
gan Cavalry  Brigade;  about  1100  to  the  8th  Michigan  Cavalry 
regiment;  about  1200  to  the  1st  West  Virginia  Cavalry  regi- 
ment; somewhere  around  1000  to  the  39th  Indiana  Infantry— 
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probably  because  all  or  most  of  these  regiments  were  encamped 
at  Washington  when  the  first  cases  of  Spencers  arrived  there. 
At  this  same  period  approximately  4000  Spencer  rifles  were 
shipped  from  the  factory  at  Boston  to  Alurfreesboro,  for  In- 
diana and  Illinois  Mounted  Infantrymen  who  had  bought  the 
guns  with  their  own  soldier's  pay.  Some  of  the  first  repeaters 
were  issued  to  regiments  from  Eastern  States,  but  throughout 
the  balance  of  the  war  the  majority  of  the  seven-shooters  went 
to  cavalry  raised  in  the  West. 

With  the  Union  command  swinging  to  the  Generals  from 
the  West,  and  the  offensive  being  led  by  the  reorganized  U.  S. 
Cavalry,  it  was  fitting  that  farm  boys  from  Indiana  and  Illinois 
should  fight  the  world's  first  recorded  battle  in  which  the  basic 
repeating  rifle  was  employed.  The  seven-shooting  Westerners 
won  a  decisive  and  important  victory.  As  well  they  gained 
tactical  renown  by  introducing  a  new  style  of  mobile  warfare 
that  contributed  materially  to  the  North's  successes  from  the 
capture  of  Chattanooga  to  Appomattox. 

Colonel  Wilder's  "Hachet  Brigade"— the  17th  and  72nd  In- 
diana infantry  regiments  and  the  98th  and  123rd  Illinois  infan- 
try regiments,  Army  of  the  Cumberland— had  been  fighting 
against  General  Morgan's  cavalry  in  the  Murfreesboro  area 
during  the  Battle  of  Stone's  River.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
struggle  Wilder  and  Morgan  clashed  at  a  spot  with  the  earthy 
name  of  Bear  Wallow.  It  was  a  minor,  unimportant  defeat  for 
Wilder's  infantry,  brought  about,  the  Colonel  noted,  because 
Morgan's  men  were  able  to  move  from  one  advantageous  place 
to  another  quickly,  on  their  horses,  and  then  dismount  to  fight. 

Colonel  Wilder  had  long  observed  that  a  soldier  could  aim 
more  accurately  and  fire  more  shots  in  a  given  time,  on  foot, 
than  from  the  saddle.  The  cavalry  had  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, but  three  years  were  required  to  train  a  cavalryman. 
Wilder  conceived  at  Bear  Wallow  the  idea  of  mounted  infan- 
try, using  horses  merely  as  transportation  for  foot  soldiers, 
unencumbered  by  sabers  and  cavalry  tradition,  and  armed  with 
the  best  gun  available— preferably  the  deadly  new  seven-shooter 
the  whole  army  was  talking  about, 
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The  plan  was  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  Wilder's  fellow 
officers.  It  would  have  been  put  into  action  immediately  except 
for  two  drawbacks:  no  horses  were  available  at  the  time  and 
place,  and  the  repeating  rifle  existed  only  in  campfire  chin,  so 
far  as  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  concerned.  Neverthe- 
less, the  imaginative  Wilder,  reasoning  a  half-loaf  was  better 
than  none,  revised  the  plan  to  use  the  mule— half  horse  and 
half  donkey.  There  always  seems  to  be  a  way  for  determined 
officers  to  get  what  they  want  out  of  Uncle  Sam,  in  wartime. 
By  the  alchemy  known  only  to  such  manipulators,  Colonel 
Wilder  obtained  a  brigade  of  mules  for  his  brigade  of  foot 
soldiers. 

Wilder's  mules,  sly  animals  that  they  were,  patiently  per- 
mitted themselves  to  be  saddled  and  mounted  but  when  the 
brigade  tried  to  move  as  cavalry,  the  mules  rebelled.  The  basic 
mule  idea  was  to  get  rid  of  the  man  on  its  back.  The  best  way, 
they  learned  unanimously,  was  to  crawl  under  the  belly  of 
another  mule.  In  a  few  minutes  the  parade  ground  was  in  an 
uproar,  with  a  milling  mass  of  mules  all  trying  to  crawl  under 
one  another,  to  the  laughter  of  a  large  segment  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland.  Naturally,  the  mules  won  the  tussle.  Wilder 
gave  up  the  idea,  but  not  the  plan,  hoping  something  would 
happen  to  produce  horses  and  better  guns  for  his  men. 

Someone  above  Wilder  must  have  sparked  to  the  idea  of 
mounted  infantry.  Certainly  it  was  not  Army  Ordnance,  for 
the  horses  soon  were  supplied,  but  not  the  improved  guns,  for 
his  four  regiments  of  infantry.  While  the  men  were  disap- 
pointed in  having  to  continue  with  their  Springfield  muskets, 
at  least  they  now  had  mounts,  to  chase  Morgan.  Scarcely  had 
the  Hatchet  Brigade  begun  training  as  mobile  infantry  when 
Christopher  Spencer  arrived  at  Murfreesboro  and  demonstrated 
the  seven-shooter.  Again  the  men's  hopes  rose,  but  quickly  fell 
when  Wilder  regretfully  announced  that  Army  Ordnance 
would  not  buy  repeaters  for  the  brigade. 

Few  dull  moments  befell  the  men  under  Wilder.  This  man 
was  unpredictable.  The  year  before,  he  had  gotten  into  a  situ- 
ation whereby  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
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federates'  demand  that  he  surrender  to  a  force  obviously  able 
to  wipe  out  his  command.  Wilder,  however,  insisted  that  the 
Confederate  General  allow  him  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the 
size  and  extent  of  the  Rebel  strength.  The  gullible  General  had 
Wilder  conducted  on  a  complete  tour  of  the  Rebel  position. 
Then  the  Colonel  dutifully  surrendered  and  was  paroled.  He 
returned  to  the  North  soon  enough  to  relay  what  he  had  seen 
to  Federal  headquarters  so  that  they  made  good  use  of  it.  On 
another  occasion,  during  a  brief  armistice  after  a  bloody  battle, 
noticing  that  the  men  in  Gray  burying  their  dead  had  no 
shovels,  Wilder  graciously  sent  a  supply,  under  a  white  flag, 
to  the  other  side. 

While  the  men  of  his  brigade  had  learned  to  expect  almost 
anything  from  their  Colonel,  they  were  never  quite  so  surprised 
as  when  he  called  the  brigade  to  an  informal  meeting  shortly 
after  learning  that  no  seven-shooters  would  be  coming  from 
Washington.  His  command  was  part  of  what  was  without 
doubt  the  most  democratic  body  of  men  on  earth  up  to  that 
time— the  U.  S.  Army.  The  men  voted  for  their  officers,  often 
electing  a  leader  for  his  popularity  rather  than  his  military 
prowess.  Occasionally  they  had  uniforms  of  their  own  design- 
some  of  the  early  regiments  chose  gray,  quickly  reverting  to 
blue,  which  they  found  less  hazardous.  They  were  permitted 
to  carry  an  amazing  variety  of  odds  and  ends,  such  as  out-size 
cooking  utensils,  in  addition  to  their  regular  equipment.  Natu- 
rally, many  mistakes  were  made,  but  right  or  wrong,  they  won 
the  war.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Wilder  put  it  up  to  his  men- 
did  they  want  the  seven-shooters  and  were  they  willing  to  pay 
for  them  with  their  own  money?  The  brigade  voted  "yes" 
unanimously  to  the  compound  question. 

Business-man  Wilder  (a  successful  manufacturer  of  hydrau- 
lic equipment  before  and  after  the  war)  asked  each  man  to 
sign  a  note  for  the  price  of  the  gun,  about  $35.  Wilder  then 
endorsed  the  huge  lot  of  soldiers'  promises  and  sent  them  to 
his  bank  in  Greensburg,  30  miles  southeast  of  Indianapolis.  The 
deal  represented  a  lot  of  money  but  his  credit  was  good;  the 
bankers  were  sympathetic,  and  soon  the  funds  arrived  at  the 
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Spencer  office  in  Boston.  Shortly  afterwards  approximately 
4000  Spencer  rifles  were  on  the  way  to  Murfreesboro. 

A  majority  of  the  men  paid  off  their  notes  in  full.  Many 
were  killed  or  died  of  disease.  Some  just  humanly  never  got 
around  to  settling.  Patriotic  as  the  bankers  were,  Wilder  had 
to  make  good  all  unpaid  balances.  However,  in  the  same  Amer- 
ican impulse  that  created  the  unusual  episode,  Washington,  it  is 
claimed,  eventually  paid  the  soldiers  or  Wilder  for  whatever 
they  had  spent  out  of  their  own  pockets  for  the  guns. 

Had  Wilder  been  a  product  of  West  Point  instead  of  the 
home-made  Union  army  not  he  but  Custer  would  have  intro- 
duced the  repeating  weapon  to  the  craft  of  war,  and  the  color- 
ful incidents  of  the  Lightning  Brigade  might  be  missing  from 
Civil  War  history.  When  Wilder  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  brigade  bearing  his  name,  he  gave  each  man  a  hatchet.  With 
its  two-foot  handle  the  useful  tool  could  be  employed  as  a 
dangerous  weapon,  in  hand-to-hand  fighting.  The  unusual 
equipment  earned  for  the  outfit  its  first,  fearsome  name,  "The 
Hatchet  Brigade."  After  striking  down  the  Confederates  at 
Hoover's  Gap,  Wilder's  command  became  better  known  to 
friend,  foe  and  posterity  alike  as  "The  Lightning  Brigade." 

The  middle  of  June,  1863,  found  the  Confederacy's  top 
Generals,  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Braxton  Bragg,  more  confident 
than  ever  that  the  time  had  come  to  establish  Jeff  Davis  in 
Washington  and  let  him,  rather  than  Abe  Lincoln,  bring  peace 
to  the  troubled  land.  The  Yankees  had  been  badly  mauled  at 
Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville.  Lee  was  on  his  way  to 
Gettysburg.  Bragg  was  in  Tullahoma,  Tennessee,  building  up 
for  his  great  victory  at  Chickamauga  three  months  in  the  future. 
Lee  and  Bragg  were  West  Pointers  with  the  old  school  disdain 
for  fresh  ideas.  If  they  knew  of  the  seven-shooters  both  soon 
were  to  encounter,  neither  would  have  hesitated  for  a  moment 
in  their  planned  movements.  As  it  turned  out,  Braxton  Bragg 
was  destined  to  be  the  world's  first  commanding  General  to 
fight  against  the  basic  repeating  weapon. 

On  May  15th,  1863,  the  Spencer  rifles  and  ammunition 
bought  by  the  men  of  the  Lightning  Brigade,  arrived  at  Mur- 
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freesboro  and  were  distributed  among  them.  Much  envy  was 
engendered  in  some  30,000  infantry  men  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  chained  to  the  muzzle-loader  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  Wilder's  men  in  one  day,  two  at  the  most,  were  able 
to  master  the  seven-shooter.  They  carried  no  sabers,  which  had 
a  mean  way  of  getting  between  the  man's  legs  when  fighting 
dismounted;  or  bayonets,  rarely  used  in  the  Civil  War. 

Standard  cavalry  uniforms  were  issued  to  the  new  mounted 
infantry.  If  chewing  tobacco  was  shifted  angrily  from  side  to 
side  in  the  cheeks  of  Regulars  first  observing  such  impunity, 
the  cuds  went  back  to  their  customary  repose  when  it  was 
noted  that  the  trouser  stripes  and  other  yellow  insignia  had 
had  been  removed.  Wilder's  men  had  no  desire  to  be  mistaken 
for  Regular  cavalry.  Instead  they  were  inspired  and  proud  to 
be  the  first  of  a  new  kind  of  fighting  force.  This  was  not  a 
mere  evolution  of  cavalry  but  a  radical  departure  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  a  vicious  war  that  had  spread  over  a  vast  area  of 
land  where  1000  battles  were  fought  without  any  two  being 
exactly  the  same  in  terrain,  strategy  or  tactics. 

Cavalrymen,  at  the  start  of  the  Civil  War,  were  saddle- 
bound  warriors  trained  to  the  saber  and  usually  preferring  that 
ancient  weapon  to  firearms.  The  first,  and  fourth  regiments  of 
a  cavalry  brigade,  for  example,  would  specialize  in  saber  fight- 
ing, while  the  second  and  third  regiments  fought  with  muzzle- 
loaders.  As  the  war  progressed,  the  cavalrymen  got  off  their 
horses  more  and  more,  reluctantly  but  necessarily,  until  a  point 
was  reached  later  where  all  of  the  mounted  forces  fought  gen- 
erally in  the  style  established  by  the  mounted  infantry,  that 
had  its  beginning  at  Bear  Wallow. 

Wilder's  men  felt  excitingly  different  and  important.  They 
had  no  sacred  West  Point  cows  to  worship.  Their  horses  were 
merely  transportation,  not  platforms  for  saber  duels.  Their  job 
was  to  get  to  the  most  favorable  ground  of  a  battlefield  by  the 
quickest  method  known  before  the  automobile,  and  once  there, 
to  fight  on  foot  where  they  could  load,  aim,  fire,  duck  or  hide 
to  much  greater  advantage  than  when  in  the  saddle.  The 
mounted  infantry  made  available  a  highly  mobile  force  capable 
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of  frontal  attacks  and  other  infantry  operations,  as  well  as  the 
traditional  cavalry  duties.  And  now  these  former  farm  boys 
from  the  West  were  the  best-armed  soldiers  in  the  world,  able 
to  shoot  at  least  seven  times  faster  than  any  Rebels  they  would 
meet. 

Wilder's  men  had  about  six  weeks  to  practice  with  their  new 
seven-shooters  on  the  target  range,  shoot  rabbits  and  other  wild 
game,  and  defend  themselves  against  cows,  pigs  and  chickens, 
which  strangely  assumed  a  ferocious  aspect  in  the  vicinity  of 
army  camps.  The  troopers  got  better  acquainted  with  their 
horses,  and  the  horses  with  the  mounted  infantry  style  of  drill. 
Then,  on  June  24th,  1863,  came  the  momentous  try-out  of 
the  Union's  new  fighting  force,  at  Hoover's  Gap  in  the  Cum- 
berland mountains,  about  50  miles  Northwest  of  Chattanooga. 

The  brief  Tullahoma  campaign  was  organized  to  force  Gen- 
eral Bragg  and  his  Confederate  army  out  of  Tennessee  into 
Georgia  so  that  General  Rosecrans  and  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland could  establish  headquarters  at  Chattanooga.  Since  the 
Battle  of  Stone's  River,  Rosecrans  at  Murfreesboro,  and  Bragg 
at  Tullahoma,  had  been  recruiting  their  forces  and  fortifying 
their  positions.  Bragg  had  about  45,000  men,  Rosecrans,  50,000 
on  June  23rd,  1863,  as  the  campaign  began,  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  main  part  of  the  Union  army  under  Thomas, 
towards  Tullahoma  via  Hoover's  Gap. 

Wilder  and  his  Lightning  Brigade— close  to  4000  strong- 
armed  throughout  with  their  new  Spencer  rifles,  were  sent 
ahead  to  open  the  Gap  for  Thomas  and  were  six  miles  in 
front  of  the  Infantry  when  the  fighting  started.  Holding  the 
gap  was  a  strong  force  of  Bragg's  army  blocking  the  way  to 
Chattanooga: 

Wrote  Sergeant  Benjamin  F.  McGee,  Lightning  Bri- 
gade .  .  .  "The  Confederate  line  advances  evenly, 
steadily  into  the  range  of  the  Federal  howitzers  and  four 
pieces  of  small  artillery.  The  cannon  let  go  with  grape 
shot  and  short-range  canister.  Some  of  the  men  in  Gray 
are  hit,  but  the  line,  stung  and  infuriated,  breaks  into 
a  double  quick,  yipping,  and  yelling  diabolically,  but 
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not  yet  firing  their  muskets.  They  seem  intent  on  rush- 
ing the  battery,  on  tearing  it  to  pieces  with  their  bare 
hands." 

Then  the  72  nd  Indiana  opens  up  with  Spencer  repeaters, 
one-two-three-four-five-six-seven  shots  in  less  than  30  seconds, 
at  the  oncoming  Gray  wave.  It  stops  for  an  instant,  frozen 
into  immobility.  Men  drop,  the  rest  stagger  back  slowly,  then 
in  confusion;  stunned  and  bewildered  they  retreat.  They  had 
charged  what  they  thought  were  cavalrymen  with  sabers  and 
muzzle-loaders.  They  were  struck  instead  with  a  machine  rifle 
that  cut  them  down  before  the  men  in  Blue  got  into  their 
range.  The  Gray  line,  thinned  and  broken,  recovers.  Now  the 
Confederates  are  firing  their  muskets,  charging  again,  this  time 
throwing  their  weight  at  the  17th  Indiana  which,  somehow 
had  run  out  of  ammunition  for  its  seven-shooters.  The  98th 
Illinois  sees  the  trouble,  changes  front  and  levels  its  Spencers 
at  the  rushing  Gray  line.  Again  it  shudders  to  a  stop,  like  a 
great  wave  against  a  greater  rock.  Now  the  123rd  Illinois  comes 
to  the  support  of  the  98th  Illinois  and  the  17th  Indiana,  and 
some  2000  seven-shooters  are  pouring  their  bullets  into  the 
surging  Rebels. 

The  Confederates  bring  up  their  rifled  cannon,  heavier  and 
more  numerous  than  the  artillery  of  the  Lightning  Brigade. 
Quickly  they  get  the  range  on  Wilder's  battery  and  the  72nd 
Indiana.  Three  Rebel  shells  in  quick  succession  pass  through 
the  regiment.  One  cuts  a  Federal  gunner  in  two.  Another  tears 
off  the  face  of  Sergeant  Pike,  Company  D,  72nd  Indiana  Cav- 
alry. A  third  passes  clear  through  the  neck  of  an  artillery  mule. 

The  time  has  come  for  Wilder  to  abandon  the  outclassed 
mountain  howitzers  and  six-pound  cannon.  They  are  hurried 
out  of  the  way.  At  this  moment  the  entire  Confederate  force, 
including  the  Southern  cavalry,  comes  at  the  Lightning  Brigade. 
It  is  now  a  battle  between  about  four  thousand  repeating  rifles 
against  the  artillery  and  muzzle-loaders  of  four  or  five  times 
as  many  men  in  Gray.  The  crash  of  the  seven-shooters  firing 
more  than  50,000  rounds  per  minute,  the  intermittent  bang- 
ing of  thousands  of  muzzle-loaders,   the  battle   cries  of  the 
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soldiers,  the  thundering  of  the  artillery,  shakes  the  air  and  the 
ground  alike.  Suddenly  the  storm  lifts.  The  entire  Rebel  force, 
shocked  and  demoralized  by  the  slaughtering  seven-shooters 
disintegrates  and  flees,  leaving  three  times  as  many  in  Gray 
as  there  are  in  Blue,  dead  and  wounded  on  the  first  20th 
Century  battleground  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  Confederate  Major  General  William  B.  Bate  stated 
after  the  war  that  the  execution  by  the  Spencer  rifles  at 
Hoover's  Gap  was  so  deadly  during  the  conflict  he  thought 
he  was  outnumbered  five  to  one.  His  chief,  Bragg— unfortu- 
nately for  Bragg  and  the  Confederates— did  not  personally 
witness  the  debut  of  the  basic  repeater,  which  cost  them 
dearly  at  Chickamauga  a  few  weeks  later. 

With  the  loss  of  the  Gap,  Bragg  retreated  across  the 
Georgia  State  line,  to  encamp  along  the  Chickamauga,  a  small 
stream  that  was  to  give  its  name  to  his  outstanding  Civil  War 
success  and  the  immortal  Battle  of  the  West. 

Wilder  was  as  thrilled  as  his  men  with  the  pay-off  from 
the  seven-shooters  they  had  bought.  From  then  on  the  colorful 
Colonel  carried  a  Spencer,  just  like  a  trooper,  as  long  as  he 
remained  in  the  army.  He  and  his  brigade  rode  on,  chased  a 
few  Rebs  off  Lookout  Mountain  and  were  the  first  Union 
troops  to  enter  Chattanooga,  the  same  day  that  Vicksburg  fell 
and  Meade  won  over  Lee  at  Gettysburg,  to  make  July  4th, 
1863,  the  most  memorable  trilogy  in  our  nation's  anniversaries. 


Chapter  Six 

Seven-forked  Lightning 
Strikes  at  Gettysburg 

"It  was  used  with  terrible  effect  by  the  Union  troops 
at  Gettysburg,  ...  It  was  said  by  eye  witnesses  that 
the  head  of  the  (Confederate)  column  as  it  was  pushed 
on  by  those  behind,  appeared  to  melt  away  or  sink  into 
the  earth,  for  though  continually  moving,  it  got  no 
nearer  .   .   ." 

W.  J.  Tenny,  Editor  America  Annual  Cyclopedia,  1867 

AS  THE  UNION'S  NEW  seven-shooting 
Mounted  Infantry  rode  triumphantly  towards  Chattanooga, 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  equally  inspired,  marched 
confidently  into  Pennsylvania.  In  recent  months  Lee  and  his 
men  had  thoroughly  whipped  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  twice 
in  a  row.  However,  since  then,  two  closely-related  near-mira- 
cles had  happened  in  the  North.  The  re-born  U.  S.  Cavalry, 
now  for  the  first  time  was  a  worthy  opponent  of  the  large, 
splendid  Confederate  mounted  corps.  Lee  already  had  felt  a 
new  resistance  from  the  mounted  men  in  Blue,  but  he  was 
unaware  that  the  single  Spencer  fired  at  Antietam  had  spawned 
3500  repeating  weapons.  The  seven-shooters  were  in  the  hands 
of  as  many  Federal  cavalrymen  cruising  in  the  Gettysburg  area, 
waiting  to  put  the  early  experiment  into  wholesale  practice. 
What  the  terrific  fire-power  of  these  new  rifles,  potentially 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  entire  Rebel  army,  did  to  upset  Lee's 
plans  and  demoralize  his  soldiers,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
Confederate  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

The  3500  Spencer-armed  troopers  gave  to  Meade  the  sta- 
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tistical  equivalent  of  20  extra  cavalry  regiments.  They  required 
no  food,  fodder,  horses,  whiskey  or  women,  and  provided  a 
special  margin,  usually  needed  to  beat  the  Rebs.  The  Confed- 
erates were  used  to  being  outnumbered  but  they  were  not 
prepared  to  be  mowed  down  by  a  machine  rifle  that  could 
outshoot  them  up  to  100  to  one.  After  the  battle,  one  quarter 
or  more  of  the  100,000  muzzle-loaders  carried  into  it  by  both 
sides,  were  judged  to  have  been  no  more  effective  than  clubs. 
Thousands  of  recruits,  both  Blue  and  Gray,  overwhelmed  by 
the  intensity  and  magnitude  of  the  carnage,  were  physically 
unable  to  fire  their  awkward  muskets.  The  privileged  soldiers 
fighting  with  the  breech-loaders  held  the  whip  those  three  ter- 
rible days,  especially  the  men  armed  with  the  Spencer  repeater. 

The  trooper  in  Blue  on  one  side  of  Rummel's  ruined  wheat 
field  merely  had  to  work  the  trigger-lever  of  his  seven-shooter 
for  each  round,  stopping  for  a  few  seconds  after  each  seventh 
shot  to  slide  a  clip  of  shells  into  the  gun's  magazine.  His 
opponent  in  Gray  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  trampled  grain, 
however,  had  to  halt,  bite  off  an  unpleasant  piece  of  paper 
cartridge  with  teeth  most  likely  chattering  by  now,  find  the 
elusive  hole  in  the  wavering  barrel  and  pour  in  the  powder 
and  ball,  withdraw  the  ramrod,  thus  elongating  his  body  as  a 
target,  find  that  damned  hole  in  the  barrel  again,  poke  the  ram- 
rod in,  pull  it  out,  replace  it— before  he  could  raise  the  musket 
and  fire  one  shot. 

While  going  through  the  agonizing  operations,  requiring  at 
least  30  seconds  under  ideal  conditions,  that  Yank  with  the 
Spencer  was  taking  seven  quick  pot  shots  at  him,  in  a  situ- 
ation far  from  ideal  for  any  soldier.  Three  days  of  such  down- 
right injustice  to  those  Confederates  unlucky  enough  to  face 
the  seven-shooters  in  battle  offered  a  valid  excuse  to  drop  one's 
musket  and  surrender,  or  take  French  leave. 

This  unprecedented  inequality,  multiplied  by  3500,  sug- 
gests the  physical  hurt  to  Lee's  men  and  the  irreparable  dam- 
age to  their  morale  inflicted  by  the  Spencer-armed  regiments 
at  Gettysburg.  While  chance  and  politics  no  doubt  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  distribution  of  the  coveted  seven-shooter, 
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the  gun  was  issued  generally  to  the  regiments  with  the  highest 
battle  records.  Certainly  the  ist  West  Virginia  Cavalry  had 
qualified.  Fighting  ever  since  the  war  began,  these  hardy  moun- 
taineers, skilled  in  shooting  squirrels  square  in  the  head  and 
taming  the  wildest  colts,  had  licked  the  famous  Black  Horse 
Cavalry  at  the  first  Bull  Run.  The  5th  and  6th  Michigan  Cav- 
alry regiments  were  newly  organized  but  well-trained.  The 
veteran  troopers  of  Gamble's  Brigade  armed  with  the  seven- 
shooters  were  in  the  important  flanking  companies. 

Despite  the  distractions  of  the  colossal  struggle  and  the  nat- 
ural tendency  to  laud  the  men  rather  than  their  weapons,  the 
extraordinary  effectiveness  of  the  Spencer  repeating  rifle  at 
Gettysburg  was  noticed  and  recorded  by  General  Custer  and 
Colonels  Alger  and  Kidd  of  the  Michigan  Cavalry  Brigade, 
and  Major  Lang  of  the  West  Virginians.  But  the  War  De- 
partment failed  to  include,  in  the  official  map  of  the  battle, 
vital  achievements  of  the  Spencer-armed  regiments  in  building 
the  Union  victory  at  Gettysburg. 

Not  until  20  years  later  did  the  Department  get  around  to 
correcting  the  Gettysburg  map  by  adding  to  it  the  missing 
records  on  the  Michigan  Cavalry  Brigade.  By  that  time  the 
Spencer  had  been  abandoned  by  its  old  enemy,  Army  Ord- 
nance. The  gun  was  even  out  of  the  mind  of  the  inventor  him- 
self, preoccupied  as  he  was  with  his  revolutionary  automatic 
screw  machine.  Fortunately  for  the  continuity  of  the  history 
of  the  American  rifle,  men  who  fought  with  the  Spencer  left 
revealing  accounts  of  their  experiences  with  the  unique  gun. 
Totalled,  their  eye-witness  reports  indicate  that  the  Spencer 
rifle  was  a  major  factor  in  Lee's  defeat. 

Less  than  a  week  after  its  leap  into  war,  at  Hoover's  Gap, 
the  basic  repeating  weapon  turned  up  again  where  it  was 
needed  most.  The  havoc  wrought  on  Lee's  army  by  the  seven- 
shooter  at  Gettysburg  now  becomes  more  appraisable,  like 
Pepy's  diary,  after  the  passing  of  much  time  and  all  of  the 
players. 

Understanding  and  sympathy,  too,  come  in  contemplating 
the  poignant  implications  of  the  grim  harvest  of  abandoned 
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muskets  picked  up  from  the  Gettysburg  battlefield.  Sent  to 
Washington  for  study  by  ordnance  experts,  were  24,000 
muzzle-loaders,  loaded  but  not  fired.  Twelve  thousand  of  these 
had  one  unfired  load  each.  The  other  12,000  had  two  or  more 
unfired  loads  each.  Some  had  as  many  as  ten  unfired  loads 
each.  One  musket  had  been  loaded  23  times  without  being 
fired  once!  Many  of  the  loads  had  been  put  in  upside  down 
so  that  they  could  not  ignite. 

How  many  of  these  unfired  muskets  were  dropped  by  men 
in  Gray,  shoved  into  the  horizontal  sheets  of  fire  from  the 
repeaters,  can  only  be  guessed.  But  the  number  must  have  been 
significant,  in  the  light  of  fuller  knowledge  of  the  deadly  effec- 
tiveness of  the  seven-shooter  in  the  Civil  War. 

Post-war  Confederate  admissions  have  revealed  how  Rebel 
commanders  frequently  were  deceived  into  making  faulty  de- 
cisions at  crucial  points  in  major  battles,  by  mistaking  the  firing 
of  seven-shooters  in  the  distance  as  coming  from  forces  much 
larger  than  their  actual  strength. 

We  know  now  that  Confederate  soldiers  singly  and  in 
groups  as  large  as  regiments  became  so  intimidated  by  the 
repeater  that  they  surrendered  at  the  mere  sight  of  Spencer- 
armed  Federals  advancing  to  the  attack. 

We  can  estimate  with  considerable  accuracy  that  one-half 
of  the  Confederate  casualties  in  the  Battle  of  Franklin  were 
caused  by  Spencers.  In  proportion,  Franklin  was  the  costliest 
conflict  of  the  war,  to  the  South. 

We  know  that  seven-shooters  wiped  out  the  Confederate 
flanks  in  the  Battle  of  Ezra  Church,  clinching  the  last  major 
conflict  in  the  Atlanta  campaign. 

We  know  that  Sheridan's  seven-shooting  cavalry  cleaned  out 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  less  than  90  days  in  1864,  and  ran 
Lee  to  earth  at  Appomattox  in  less  than  three  weeks,  in  1865. 

We  know  that  Wilson's  all-cavalry,  seven-shooting  army 
razed  the  Confederate  strongholds  of  Selma,  Alabama;  Colum- 
bus and  West  Point,  Georgia,  in  less  than  a  day  each— and 
destroyed  the  entire  West  Rebel  flank  in  29  days. 

These  were  the  new  terrible  weapons  that  appeared  in  the 
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earlier  contest  with  the  muzzle-loaders  fought  in  the  natural 
amphitheater  of  the  Gettysburg  area,  June  30th  to  July  3rd, 
1863.  Although  greatly  outnumbered,  the  star  of  all  the  guns 
in  the  rifle  battle  of  the  century  was  there  in  quantity  to  be 
reckoned  with.  The  total  number  of  Spencers  carried  by  the 
Michiganites,  West  Virginians  and  Gamble's  men  had  a  capac- 
ity of  firing  more  than  50,000  rounds  per  minute.  This  was 
equal  to  25,000  of  Lee's  best  riflemen  cool  enough  to  fire  their 
muzzle-loaders  at  a  maximum  speed  of  two  shots  per  minute. 

In  most  of  the  Civil  War  fighting  the  odds  were  heavily  in 
favor  of  the  Spencer-armed  regiments.  Usually  they  fought 
one,  two  or  three  enemy  regiments,  occasionally  a  whole  brig- 
ade, apiece.  In  any  of  these  situations  the  regiments  with  the 
repeaters  held  an  important  edge  in  fire-power.  It  was  simple 
mathematics  applied  to  war.  From  Gettysburg  on,  wherever 
musket  met  seven-shooter,  almost  invariably  the  soldier  on  the 
short  end  of  the  equation  had  no  chance  to  win.  In  one  iso- 
lated instance  at  Gettysburg  a  small  force  of  Rebels  had  about 
six  loaded  muskets  for  each  man  and  thus  for  about  30  seconds 
were  able  to  echo  the  stacatto  of  the  Spencer,  shot  for  shot. 

The  first  Union  troops  to  cross  the  stage  at  Gettysburg 
were  the  5  th  and  6th  regiments  of  the  Michigan  Cavalry  Brig- 
ade. Clutching  their  new  seven-shooters,  which  they  had  not 
yet  fired  in  action,  the  men  of  the  two  regiments,  as  a  part 
of  Kilpatrick's  command,  rode  into  the  thriving  Pennsylvania 
town  on  June  28th,  1863.  It  was  Sunday.  The  streets  were 
chocked  with  people.  Lines  of  beaming  men  stood  at  either  side 
of  the  main,  North-South  street:  some  held  pails  of  water  for 
the  men  and  their  horses;  some  had  buckets  of  Pennsylvania 
apple  butter  which  they  dished  out,  with  sandwiches,  to  the 
ever-hungry  troopers.  Bevies  of  girls  and  women,  with  shining 
faces  and  sparkling  eyes  handed  up  bouquets  and  wreaths  to 
the  cavalrymen.  Even  some  of  the  horses  were  decorated  with 
flowers;  that  night  the  animals  feasted  in  a  clover  field,  outside 
of  town.  The  Pennsylvanians,  who  had  recently  and  fearfully 
watched  the  Gray  cavalry  dominate  Gettysburg,  that  day 
turned  their  hearts  and  homes  over  to  Michigan. 
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On  Monday,  Kilpatrick's  cavalry  scouted  East  and  South, 
unknowingly  mapping  the  general  area  of  the  coming  hurri- 
cane, and  then  backtracked  South  on  the  Emmitsburg  Pike  in 
the  direction  of  the  hub  of  all  the  excitement— Washington. 
Along  the  way,  near  President  Eisenhower's  farm-home,  the 
Michigan  cavalry  regiments  picked  up  a  General  to  head  their 
brigade.  From  the  back,  some  of  the  troops  thought  their  new 
Brigadier's  golden  locks  were  almost  as  devastating  as  the  hair 
of  certain  luscious  misses  back  home.  The  object  of  their  curi- 
osity, however,  was  too  narrow-hipped  and  knuckle-boned  to 
be  anything  but  a  male.  Obviously,  he  was  a  West  Pointer. 

Within  24  hours  these  same  snickering  observers  were 
fighting,  bleeding  and  dying  under  battle  orders  cracked  out 
by  George  Armstrong  Custer.  Within  months  many  of  them 
were  sporting  gay  red  neckties  and  letting  their  hair  grow  like 
a  girl's,  in  flattering  emulation  of  the  most  colorful  leader  from 
the  North  in  the  Civil  War.  Several  months  previously,  Custer, 
then  a  Captain,  had  been  recommended  to  head  one  of  the 
regiments  of  the  Michigan  Cavalry  Brigade.  Although  he  came 
from  Monroe,  40  miles  South  of  Detroit,  the  men  resented  West 
Point  leadership.  Instead  they  elected  a  more  popular,  home- 
State,  home-made  Colonel  to  the  command. 

Custer  had  no  need  of  friends,  with  lady  luck  riding  astride 
his  broad  shoulders,  and  in  the  hands  of  more  than  2000  of  his 
troopers,  a  rare  gift  from  the  gods  of  war— the  basic  repeating 
rifle.  A  Captain  one  day,  a  Brigadier  General  the  next  day,  on 
the  third  day  Custer  started  on  his  phenomenal  ride  to  glory, 
achieved  primarily  because  never,  until  the  Little  Big  Horn, 
were  the  troopers  under  him  without  the  overwhelming  ad- 
vantage of  the  Spencer's  multiple  fire-power. 

It  was  Tuesday,  the  last  day  of  June,  1863,  and  the  eve  of 
the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  Word  had  reached  Kilpatrick  that 
Stuart's  powerful  cavalry  of  around  10,000  effectives— the  eyes 
and  ears  of  Lee's  invading  army— had  been  spotted  to  the  East. 
Making  a  sharp  turn  to  the  left  off  the  Emmitsburg  Pike,  the 
Federal  cavalry  rode  into  Hanover,  14  miles  southeast  of 
Gettysburg.  By  noon,  the  entire  Union  cavalry  division  under 
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Kilpatrick  occupied  Hanover.  The  four  regiments  of  the  Michi- 
gan Brigade  and  Pennington's  battery  were  massed  near  the 
railroad  station  in  the  town.  The  Confederates  could  be  seen 
plainly  on  the  hills  to  the  South  of  Hanover.  The  cavalry- 
men in  Blue  were  ordered  to  dismount.  They  lept  from  their 
horses,  formed  a  line  facing  the  Gray  army  and  the  Battle 
of  Hanover  began. 

"It  was  here  that  the  brigade  first  saw  Custer," 
wrote  Kidd.  "As  the  men  of  the  Sixth  armed  with  their 
Spencer  rifles,  were  deploying  forward  across  the  rail- 
road into  a  wheat  field  beyond,  I  heard  a  voice  new  to 
me,  directly  in  rear  of  the  portion  of  the  lines  where  I 
was,  giving  directions  for  the  movement,  in  clear,  reso- 
nant tones,  and  in  a  calm,  confident  manner,  at  once 
resolute  and  reassuring.  Looking  back  to  see  whence  it 
came,  my  eyes  were  instantly  riveted  upon  a  figure 
only  a  few  feet  distant,  whose  appearance  amazed  if  it 
did  not  for  the  moment  amuse  me.  It  was  he  who  was 
giving  the  orders.  .  .  .  not  delivering  them,  and  ...  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  line." 

"Looking  at  him  closely,"  continued  Kidd,  "here  is 
what  I  saw:  An  officer  superbly  mounted  .  .  .  Tall, 
lithe,  active,  muscular,  straight  as  an  Indian  and  as  quick 
in  his  movements,  he  had  the  fair  complexion  of  a  school- 
girl. He  was  clad  in  a  suit  of  black  velvet,  elaborately 
trimmed  with  gold  lace,  which  ran  down  the  outer  seams 
of  his  trousers,  and  almost  covered  the  sleeves  of  his  cav- 
alry jacket.  The  wide  collar  of  a  navy  blue  shirt  was 
turned  down  over  the  collar  of  his  velvet  jacket,  and  a 
necktie  of  brilliant  crimson  was  tied  in  a  graceful  knot 
at  the  throat,  the  long  ends  falling  carelessly  in  front. 
The  double  rows  of  buttons  on  his  breast  were  arranged 
in  groups  of  twos,  indicating  the  rank  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral. A  soft,  black  hat  with  wide  brim  adorned  with  a 
gilt  cord,  and  rosette  encircling  a  silver  star,  was  worn 
turned  down  on  one  side  giving  him  a  rakish  air.  His 
golden  hair  fell  in  graceful  luxuriance  nearly  or  quite  to 
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his  shoulders,  and  his  upper  lip  was  garnished  with  a 
blonde  mustache.  A  sword  and  belt,  gilt  spurs  and  top 
boots  completed  his  unique  outfit." 

Despite  his  bizarre  get-up— or  possibly  from  the  impulses 
that  created  it— Custer  performed  brilliantly  that  history- 
making  day  at  Hanover.  Largely  through  the  tornadic  punish- 
ment belched  from  the  muzzles  of  his  2200  repeating  rifles 
and  those  of  the  1st  West  Virginia  Cavalry  the  Confederate 
cavalry  was  forced  back  still  farther  from  Lee's  main  army. 
Stuart  had  to  make  a  wide  detour  that  landed  him  in  Carlisle, 
about  35  miles  to  the  North,  where  earlier  history  was  made 
bv  Molly  Pitcher,  and  later  renown  by  the  world's  first  uni- 
versity dedicated  to  educating  the  American  Indian. 

The  key  force  of  Lee's  army— Jeb  Stuart's  cavalry— first 
learned  at  Carlisle  where  Lee  was  and  what  his  plans  were. 
However,  by  that  late  date  even  the  rank  and  file  knew  that 
the  great  battle  would  be  fought  at  Gettysburg.  Stuart  hur- 
ried to  make  up  for  lost  time  but  the  much-needed  Con- 
federate cavalry  was  kept  from  reaching  the  main  Gray  army 
until  the  evening  of  July  2nd,  when  the  fighting  was  two- 
thirds  over. 

The  seven-shooters  had  shocked  and  beaten  a  sizeable 
part  of  the  Confederate  cavalry  at  Hanover.  Few,  if  any,  of 
the  Confederates,  with  their  muzzle-loaders  and  captured  car- 
bines, had  ever  faced  repeating  weapons.  Those  pitched  against 
the  Michiganites  were  almost  as  helpless  as  Selassie's  barefoot 
infantry,  swept  by  Mussolini's  machine  guns;  or  Redskins  with 
their  bows  and  arrows  when  attacked  by  the  Colonials  with 
their  hard-hitting  Kentucky  rifles.  Now  one  Yank  with  a 
Spencer  could  lick  three  or  more  Rebs,  reversing  a  hot  South- 
ern boast  into  a  cold,  Northern  mathematical  fact. 

Another  sharp  repulse  by  Custer's  seven-shooting  troops 
again  delayed  Stuart  on  his  way  to  Gettysburg,  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  July  2nd.  Near  Hunterstown,  about  six  miles 
Northeast  of  Gettysburg,  Kilpatrick  and  his  cavalry  ran  into 
a  large  force  of  Confederate  cavalry.  Custer's  brigade  as 
usual  was  in  front,  with  the  6th  Michigan  Cavalry  in  advance. 
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A  mounted  line  of  Rebel  troopers  barred  the  road.  Other  Con- 
federate cavalrymen  held  strong  positions  behind  the  rail  fences 
on  either  side.  Some  of  the  6th  Michigan  troopers,  dismounted, 
deployed  on  a  ridge  to  the  right.  Pennington's  battery  un- 
limbered  its  cavalry  cannon,  to  the  rear  of  the  regiment.  Then 
the  leading  squadron  of  the  6th  Michigan  charged  the  Gray 
horseshoe  formed  by  the  bristling  fences  and  the  Rebel  line 
across  the  road.  Both  sides  let  go  with  rifles,  at  the  rate  of 
ten  to  15  shots  per  minute  from  the  seven-shooters,  to  less 
than  three  per  minute  from  the  Southern  muskets.  The  cannon 
of  both  sides  belched  more  slowly  but  with  death  and  pain 
in  larger  packages,  as  the  Union  cavalry  retired  to  reform: 

"The  enemy,"  wrote  Kidd,  "attempted  a  charge  in 
pursuit,  but  the  dismounted  men  on  the  right  of  the 
road  kept  up  such  a  fusillade  with  their  Spencer  carbines, 
aided  by  the  rapid  discharge  from  Pennington's  battery, 
that  he  was  driven  back  in  great  confusion." 

This  position  was  successfully  held  by  the  Blue  cavalry 
until  midnight  when  Kilpatrick  received  orders  to  move  to 
the  Hanover  Road,  about  three  miles  South  of  the  Rummel  farm 
where,  on  the  next  day,  would  be  fought  the  Cavalry  Battle  of 
Gettysburg. 

The  smashing  Union  cavalry  victory  at  Hanover  drove  the 
wedge  wider  between  Lee  and  his  vital  cavalry,  which  was 
prevented  from  reaching  Gettysburg  for  three  days.  Like 
the  kingdom  that  was  lost  for  the  want  of  a  horseshoe  nail, 
the  outcome  at  Hanover  may  have  decided  Lee's  fate.  By 
the  time  Stuart  showed  up  in  the  great  struggle,  Lee  had  already 
lost  the  initiative  in  what  were  perhaps  the  two  most  vital 
phases  of  the  beginning  of  the  carnage— the  defeat  at  Hanover 
and  the  Confederate  loss  of  the  first  engagement  on  the  Gettys- 
burg battlefield  itself. 

On  July  1  st,  1863,  with  Stuart  still  missing,  a  division  of 
Confederate  infantry  approached  Gettysburg  from  the  North- 
west, seeking  not  trouble,  but  footwear,  for  some  of  the  men 
were  marching  on  their  bare  feet.  Boots  already  were  so  scarce 
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in  the  South  that  a  pair  of  officer's  boots  were  worth  $100;  an 
ordinary  pair,  $50,  in  Union  money.  But  that  day  the  shoe 
stores  of  Gettysburg  sold  no  boots.  Outside  of  the  town  two 
brigades  of  Union  cavalry  under  Gamble  and  Devin  of 
Buford's  division  appeared  on  the  scene  and  sighted  the  ad- 
vancing Confederates  under  Major  General  Henry  Heth. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  A  short  distance  out  of 
Gettysburg,  Gamble's  brigade— the  8th  New  York,  8th  Illinois, 
3rd  Indiana,  and  12th  Illinois  cavalry  regiments— stood  poised 
on  the  South  side  of  the  Chambersburg  Road.  Only  a  few  days 
before,  a  shipment  of  seven-shooters  had  arrived  at  Gamble's 
headquarters  in  the  Union  camp  near  the  site  of  the  first  Battle 
of  Bull  Run.  There  were  not  enough  Spencers  for  all,  but 
probably  most  of  the  troopers  in  the  flanking  companies  were 
handed  the  deadly  repeater.  Gamble's  men,  well  sheltered  by 
the  timber  then  standing  in  the  ground  now  so  impressively 
landscaped,  waited  until  General  Heth's  infantry  was  entic- 
ingly within  range  of  the  seven-shooters.  Then  they  let  go 
the  first  shots  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  and  the  three-day 
carnage  was  on. 

None  of  the  foot  soldiers  in  Gray  had  ever  listened  to  the 
deadly  rattle  of  the  Spencer.  Instead  of  the  intermittent  volleys 
of  the  musket  which  had  been  heard  over  the  land  in  war  and 
peace  for  a  century  or  more,  a  new  terrifying  noise  smote  the 
ears  of  the  Rebs— the  peculiar  staccato  of  the  repeater.  It  poured 
lead  into  the  wavering  Gray  ranks  in  a  steady  stream.  Despite 
their  superior  numbers,  the  invaders  were  unable  to  push  back 
the  Federal  cavalry.  For  two  of  the  most  vital  hours  in  our 
nation's  history,  Buford's  cavalry— largely  through  the  inten- 
sive fire-power  of  its  repeaters— held  the  field  until  Reynolds 
and  the  Union  infantry  came  up  and  took  over. 

This  was  the  first,  ominous  attempt  of  the  foot  soldiers  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  to  challenge  the  North's  new 
repeating  weapon.  They  lost  heavily— almost  an  entire  brigade- 
in  the  first  inning,  a  serious  handicap  for  Lee,  already  thwarted 
in  his  efforts  to  make  contact  with  his  old,  reliable  pinch-hitter, 
Jeb  Stuart's  Gray  cavalry.  As  Gamble  lined  up  his  large  batch 
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of  prisoners  taken  in  the  first  day  of  the  struggle,  their  first 
questions  went  something  like  this:  "What  in  hell  kind  of  guns 
did  you'uns  use?" 

Thus  the  superior  rifles  of  Buford's  cavalry  clinched  his 
celebrated  holding  action  that  determined  the  site  of  the  16th 
decisive  battle  of  history.  While  the  seven-shooters  in  his  com- 
mand were  relatively  few  in  number,  they  were  the  first 
strands  of  psychological  and  material  destruction  in  a  growing 
cable  tightening  slowly  but  inexorably  around  the  proud  throat 
of  the  Confederacy.  Had  Stuart  not  been  kept  away  from  Lee 
at  Hanover,  some  General  in  Gray  might  have  won  the  open- 
ing clash  at  Gettysburg,  instead  of  Buford.  The  victor  had  only 
a  few  months  to  experience  whatever  emotions  he  felt  from 
being  a  prime  hero.  The  Civil  War  took  a  heavy  toll  of  field 
officers.  Most  died  with  their  boots  on,  but  Buford,  like  Napo- 
leon, succumbed  to  a  common  enemy,  dying  of  typhoid  fever 
in  Washington  later  the  same  year. 

The  embattled  Union  Generals  at  Gettysburg  were  quick 
to  accept  the  seven-shooter  as  the  most  effective  of  all  Civil 
War  weapons.  When  Kilpatrick's  cavalry  arrived  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  last  and  climactic  day  of  the  struggle,  after  success- 
fully keeping  Lee  separated  from  his  cavalry,  Spencer-armed 
regiments  were  assigned  to  a  lead  role  in  what  is  generally 
considered  a  main  blow  in  deciding  the  issue. 

The  heart  of  Lee's  plan  was  to  have  his  cavalry  circle 
around  Meade  and  hit  him  in  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the 
militarv  body— the  back.  Lee  had  reason  to  believe  the  scheme 
would  work  as  it  had  worked  before,  due  to  the  past  superiority 
of  the  cavalry  in  Gray.  But  the  ploughboys  and  teamsters  of 
the  North  were  now  expertly  astride  their  mounts.  All  were 
better  armed  than  Lee's  men.  No  longer  could  one  Reb  lick 
three  Yanks.  In  fact,  the  3500  troopers  with  seven-shooters  at 
Gettysburg  were  well  equipped  to  out-shoot  seven  or  more 
times  their  number  in  Gray. 

The  titanic  struggle  of  infantry  against  infantry  and  artillery 
against  artillery  took  place,  as  is  generally  known,  immediately 
South  of  Gettysburg.  Simultaneously,  the  more  mobile  phase 
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of  the  conflict,  between  most  of  the  opposing  cavalry  forces 
of  about  10,000  on  each  side,  raged  in  the  less-known  area  of 
about  the  same  size,  three  miles  to  the  North  and  West,  in  the 
rolling  forests  and  cleared  farmlands.  Let  us  visualize  the  seven- 
shooting  action  that  happened  here,  as  Pickett  began  his  im- 
mortal charge,  through  the  eyes  of  Kidd: 

"As  the  Fifth  Michigan  advanced  from  field  to  field 
and  fence  to  fence,  a  line  of  gray  came  out  from  behind 
the  Rummel  buildings  and  the  woods  beyond.  A  stub- 
born and  spirited  contest  ensued.  The  opposing  batter- 
ies filled  the  air  with  shot  and  shrieking  shell  .  .  . 
Alger's  men  with  their  eight-shotted  carbines,  forced 
their  adversaries  slowly  but  surely  back,  the  gray  line 
fighting  well  and  superior  in  numbers,  but  unable  to 
withstand  the  storm  of  bullets." 

The  5th  Michigan  fought  mostly  dismounted.  The  6th 
Michigan  Cavalry  was  divided  into  two  groups  of  equal  size. 
One  group  supported  the  blazing  batteries;  the  other  companies, 
mounted,  dashed  back  and  forth  to  lend  their  fire-power  in 
support  wherever  needed. 

What  a  sight  it  must  have  been,  this  battle  within  a  battle, 
this  one-sided  contest  between  the  slow  muzzle-loader  and  the 
repeating  rifle,  along  the  ragged  edge  of  a  long,  seething  mass 
of  150,000  men  in  Blue  and  Gray  fighting  it  out  on  equal  terms 
with  everything  from  cannon  balls  to  clenched  fists.  The  cav- 
alry vortex  within  the  hurricane  centered  in  a  clearing  to  the 
Union  right  with  Jeb  Stuart  himself  leading  the  attack.  As  at 
Hanover  he  was  driven  back  into  the  woods  under  the  murder- 
ous fire  of  Alger's  seven-shooters.  Quickly  recovering,  Stuart 
counter-attacked  but  again  was  repulsed  by  the  Spencer-armed 
Michiganites.  Stuart  then  moved  around  to  the  left  flank  of 
the  5th  Michigan.  Once  more  Jeb  attacked,  killing  Major 
Ferry,  a  member  of  a  famous  Michigan  family.  At  this  dark 
moment,  the  5th  Michigan  ran  out  of  ammunition  and  had  to 
retire,  during  a  diversion  created  by  the  7th  Michigan  cavalry. 

But  the  7th  Michigan  had  not  as  yet  been  armed  with  the 
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seven-shooter.  The  regiment  was  driven  back  in  confusion  by 
Stuart.  However,  the  5  th  Michigan,  its  Spencers  re-loaded,  now 
returned  to  the  fray  and  once  more  drove  Stuart  off  the  field. 
Pickett's  charge  was  now  at  its  crest.  Reinforcements,  hur- 
ried by  Lee  to  Stuart,  arrived  on  the  field.  On  came  the  waves  in 
Gray,  against  the  Federal  cavalry.  The  5th  Michigan  was  in  the 
lead,  supported  by  parts  of  the  6th  Michigan,  As  Pickett  locked 
with  Meade,  Stuart  crashed  the  Blue  cavalry  just  as  ferociously. 
But  his  men  could  not  withstand  the  smashing  impact  of  the 
repeater.  They  broke  and  fled  the  field.  It  was  Hoover's  Gap 
and  Hanover  all  over  again,  as  it  would  be  whenever  the 
machine-rifle  clashed  with  the  muzzle-loader  on  the  battlefields 
of  the  Civil  War. 

"I  attribute  their  (5th  Michigan  Cavalry)  success," 
wrote  General  Custer,  "to  the  fact  that  the  regiment  is 
armed  with  the  Spencer  repeating  rifle,  which  in  the 
hands  of  brave,  determined  men  is  the  most  effective  fire- 
arm that  our  cavalry  can  adopt." 

Earlier  in  the  day  the  seven-shooter  had  helped  vitally  in  the 
defense  of  Little  Round  Top,  a  rocky  promontory  command- 
ing the  Union  position.  Had  Lee  been  able  to  take  and  hold 
the  rock,  he  could  have  shelled  the  main  Union  army  at  will. 
Little  Round  Top  was  best  reached  by  a  low  gap  to  the  left. 
Defending  this  important  avenue  was  the  1st  West  Virginia 
Cavalry,  about  1200  strong,  practically  all  expert  marksmen 
and  armed  with  the  prized  Spencer.  Wave  upon  wave  of  men 
in  Gray  rushed  the  regiment,  each  time  to  subside  under  the 
withering  fire  of  about  18,000  rounds  per  minute.  Finally  both 
time  and  Rebs  ran  out.  The  waves  ceased.  Little  Round  Top 
thereafter  would  be  violated  by  nothing  more  destructive  than 
tourists'  feet  and  cameras. 

With  Round  Top  secure  to  the  Union,  the  1st  West  Vir- 
ginia Cavalry  led  a  Union  column  that  rushed  Devil's  Den, 
nearby,  penetrated  the  natural  fortress  of  glacial  rocks,  and 
cleared  the  death  trap  of  its  Rebel  sharpshooters  who  had 
picked  off  many  an  officer  in  Blue  as  well  as  uncounted  men 
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in  the  ranks.  With  this  important  stronghold  out  of  the  battle, 
the  regiment  rode  to  the  aid  of  the  Union  cavalry  driving 
Stuart  off  the  battlefield. 

The  modern  rifle  depreciated  by  Lee  and  the  Union  cav- 
alry scorned  by  his  Generals  may  have  lost  him  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg. 

Lee  had  better  excuses  than  most  gamblers  in  making  his 
decisions  at  Gettysburg.  In  his  previous  contest  with  the  same 
basic  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Chancellorsville,  Lee  had  thor- 
oughly whipped  Hooker  under  similar  odds,  with  two  im- 
portant exceptions:  first,  the  Federal  cavalry  then  had  no  re- 
peating weapons;  secondly,  the  Union  cavalry  was  in  lesser 
numerical  strength  and  was  not  properly  employed. 

Lee  gambled  on  Stuart  and  lost,  not  only  at  Hanover  but 
even  more  importantly  at  Gettysburg,  due  to  the  fire-power 
of  the  repeating  weapon.  It  could  hardly  have  been  mere  coin- 
cidence that  Lee  was  placed  on  the  defensive  almost  from  the 
moment  the  seven-shooter  came  into  the  war  and  that  his 
chances  deteriorated  in  proportion  to  the  ever-increasing  arm- 
ing of  the  U.  S.  Cavalry  with  the  Spencer  carbine. 

The  "ifs"  of  war  lend  zest  to  the  contemplation  of  history. 
If  the  South,  with  its  magnificent  cavalry,  had  been  armed  with 
the  Spencer  early  in  the  war,  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Confederate  States,  of  America  today  might 
well  be  playing  a  friendly  match  together  on  some  golf  course 
near  Washington  or  Richmond.  And  if  Army  Ordnance  had 
accepted  the  seven-shooter  early  in  1862,  Gettysburg  quite 
certainly  would  be  just  another  pleasant  Pennsylvania  town 
instead  of  a  national  shrine. 

But  destiny  decreed  that  the  battle  should  be  fought. 
Whether  or  not  the  great  American  mass  rifle  duel  of  all  time 
was  decided  by  the  3500  repeaters  in  the  thick  of  it,  both  sides 
paid  alike  for  the  men  destroyed  at  Gettysburg.  Each  pound 
of  flesh  cost  a  pound  of  lead— 150  pounds  of  bullets  for  each 
man  killed.  One  tree  only  18  inches  thick  bore  250  bullets  or 
their  scars  and  the  ground  around  it  was  littered  with  piles  of 
twig-fragments  each  broken  by  a  bullet  streaking  unhindered 
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on  its  mission  of  pain  or  death.  Most  of  the  thousands  of 
wounded  were  hit  by  bullets.  Cornelia  Hancock,  a  young 
Quaker  nurse  on  duty  there,  noted  that  300  surgeons  worked 
for  five  days  almost  with  no  rest,  performing  amputations  alone. 
Military  authorities  here  and  abroad,  profoundly  shocked 
by  the  vast  number  of  un-fired  muskets  found  after  the  battle 
and  the  stunning  effect  of  the  repeating  rifle  in  action,  took 
steps  to  abandon  the  muzzle-loader.  That  is,  all  except  the  man 
in  charge  of  buying  guns  for  the  Army.  But  even  the  White 
House  janitor  knew  that  Ripley  was  on  his  way  out  and  that 
a  new  chief  of  Lincoln's  choice  soon  would  head  the  Ordnance 
Bureau. 


Chapter  Seven 

"His  Choice  .  .  .  Spencer" 
Wrote  Lincoln's  Stoddard 

A  FEW  DAYS  AFTER  the  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, Christopher  Spencer  arrived  in  Boston  to  report,  in  per- 
son, on  his  long  selling  trip.  Production  of  seven-shooters,  he 
found,  soon  would  catch  up  with  orders  on  hand.  The  business 
had  come  mostly  from  the  Lightning  Brigade,  other  nongov- 
ernmental sources,  and  the  Navy.  No  word  had  arrived,  or 
was  expected,  from  Army  Ordnance.  Threatened  with  shut- 
downs, or  worse,  Spencer  and  his  associates  decided  to  go 
direct  to  Lincoln.  Once  more  Charles  Cheney  invoked  his 
friendship  with  Gideon  Welles,  who  agreed  to  talk  to  the 
President. 

If  Lincoln  had  been  a  stranger  to  the  grasp  of  the  rifle  that 
preserved  homesteads  for  his  grandfather,  his  father  and  his 
own  childhood,  the  seven-shooter  might  never  have  reached 
the  Union  Army  in  quantity.  In  that  event  the  reorganization 
of  the  U.  S.  Cavalry  would  have  suffered  and  the  war  might 
have  lasted  longer.  However,  the  saving  force  that  always  had 
appeared  in  our  national  emergencies  came  to  the  front  and 
set  into  motion  the  mortals  and  elements  of  the  Lincoln- 
Spencer  episode. 

Lincoln  had  heard  of  the  shock  the  repeater  had  inflicted 
on  the  Confederates  at  Hoover's  Gap,  Hanover  and  Gettys- 
burg. The  names  of  Custer,  Wilder  and  Spencer  had  come 
dramatically  to  his  attention  and  he  knew  what  they  stood  for. 
Official  channels  were  fewer  and  less  involved  in  those  days. 
A  word  from  his  Secretary  of  the  Navy  kindled  him  into  action. 
Spencer  at  once  was  invited  to  bring  his  seven-shooter  to  the 
White  House. 

61 
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The  simple,  informal  meeting  took  place  in  the  exalted 
interlude  between  Gettysburg  the  victory  and  Gettysburg  the 
dedication.  The  air  was  vitalized  with  new  hope  and  inspira- 
tion. The  tide  of  war  had  turned,  it  seemed.  The  actual  freeing 
of  the  slaves  was  about  to  materialize.  From  the  West  had 
emerged  a  new  breed  of  commanders  to  challenge  the  best 
Confederate  leadership.  And  here  in  the  President's  reception 
room,  a  rather  frail  young  man  stood  with  the  rifle  that  might 
be  the  answer  to  Lincoln's  unceasing  quest  for  a  means  to  stop 
the  blood-letting. 

Lincoln's  test  of  the  seven-shooter  was  but  one  of  many 
steps  taken  by  Christopher  Spencer  to  get  his  invention  into 
the  hands  of  the  Union  soldiers.  The  President's  championship 
of  the  gun  started  the  flow  of  seven-shooters  to  the  U.  S.  Cav- 
alry and  thus  earned  its  well-known  place  in  history.  How- 
ever, the  account  of  their  meeting  has  been  garbled  in  many 
re-tellings.  The  following  is  the  most  complete  and  authentic 
report  so  far  known  of  the  Lincoln-Spencer  episode.  It  has 
been  compiled  from  Spencer's  own  manuscript,  checked  by 
the  inventor's  three  children,  all  living  at  this  writing  in  1956. 

"I  arrived  at  Washington  on  the  morning  of  August 
17th,"  stated  Christopher  Spencer,  "and  went  direct  to 
the  White  House.  Presenting  my  credentials,  the  guard 
at  the  door  showed  me  into  the  President's  office.  He  was 
alone  when  I  entered  and  appeared  to  be  expecting  me, 
as  without  a  moment's  delay  he  took  the  gun  out  of  my 
hands,  as  soon  as  I  removed  it  from  its  cloth  covering. 
He  examined  it  carefully  and  handled  it  like  one  familiar 
with  firearms.  He  requested  me  to  take  it  apart  and  show 
the  'inwardness  of  the  thing'  and  was  greatly  impressed 
that  all  I  needed  was  a  screwdriver.  With  this  implement 
I  bared  the  vitals  of  the  gun  and  replaced  them  so  that 
it  was  ready  to  shoot  in  a  few  minutes. 

"President  Lincoln  then  invited  me  to  return  at  2 
p.  m.  the  next  day  saying,  'we  will  go  out  and  see  the 
thing  shoot.'  When  I  returned  at  the  time  designated  I 
found  the  President  standing,  with  his  son,  Robert,  and 
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an  officer  from  the  Navy,  named  Middleton,  on  the 
steps  of  the  White  House.  As  we  walked  toward  the 
War  Department,  the  President  asked  his  son  to  go  in 
and  invite  Secretary  of  War,  Stanton,  to  join  us  and 
see  the  shooting. 

"While  we  were  waiting  for  him  to  return  and  dur- 
ing a  lull  in  the  conversation  between  Middleton  and 
the  President,  I  mustered  up  enough  courage  to  ask  Mr. 
Lincoln  if  it  were  not  a  great  responsibility  to  govern 
such  a  vast  country  during  the  war.  Turning  toward 
me  with  a  smile  he  said:  'It  is  a  big  chore  with  the  kind 
of  help  I  have.'  Also  at  the  same  time  he  noticed  that 
one  of  the  patch  pockets  on  the  black  alpaca  coat  that 
he  was  wearing  was  torn,  and,  taking  a  pin  from  his 
waistcoat,  he  fastened  it  up,  remarking  as  he  did,  'It 
seems  to  me  that  it  does  not  look  quite  right  for  the 
chief  magistrate  of  this  mighty  republic  to  be  wearing 
a  torn  coat,'  and  he  laughed. 

"By  this  time  Robert  Lincoln  returned  and  told  his 
father  that  Secretary  Stanton  said  he  was  too  busy  to  go 
with  them.  'Well/  said  the  President,  'they  do  pretty 
much  as  they  have  a  mind  to,  over  there.' 

"The  four  of  us  walked  over  to  what  is  now  Potomac 
Park,  near  where  the  Washington  monument  stands. 
The  Naval  officer  had  picked  up  a  smooth  pine  board, 
six  inches  wide  and  three  feet  long,  for  a  target,  and 
after  making  a  small  smudge  at  one  end  for  a  bullseye, 
it  was  set  up  against  a  tree.  I  slipped  seven  cartridges 
•  into  the  rifle  and  handed  it  to  the  President.  Pacing  off 
40  yards  he  took  his  position,  but  after  sighting  the  rifle 
a  couple  of  times  he  told  us  to  move  the  target,  saying 
'It  seems  to  me  I  discover  the  carcass  of  a  colored  gentle- 
man down  yonder;  we  had  better  put  the  target  more  out 
of  the  way.'  As  soon  as  he  selected  a  new  position,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  fired  his  first  shot.  It  was  about  six  inches 
low.  A  second  one  struck  the  bullseye  and  the  other  five 
were  close  to  it. 
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'  'Now  we  will  see  the  inventor  try  his  luck!'  re- 
marked the  President,  as  he  handed  me  the  rifle.  When 
the  Naval  officer  reversed  the  target,  I  fired,  beating 
him  by  a  small  margin.  'Well/  said  President  Lincoln, 
'you  are  much  younger  than  I  am,  have  a  better  eye 
and  steadier  nerve. ' 

4 'After  we  returned  to  the  White  House  the  Naval 
officer  sawed  off  the  end  of  the  board  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  used  as  a  target,  and  handed  it  to  me  as  a 
souvenir.  Then  I  presented  the  rifle  to  President  Lin- 
coln, and  he  marched  into  the  White  House  with  it 
over  his  shoulder;  I  walked  out  of  the  gate  with  the 
target  under  my  arm.  In  1883  the  target  was  sent  to 
Springfield,  Illinois,  to  be  placed  in  the  collection  of 
war  relics  there." 

Long  afterwards,  Spencer  said  to  his  daughter,  Vesta: 

"In  the  excitement  and  pleasure  of  being  with  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  shooting  with  him,  it  never  occurred 
to  me  at  the  time  that  I  should  also  have  taken  my  end 
of  the  target  with  me  as  a  memento." 

That  Lincoln  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  seven-shooter 
is  revealed  by  subsequent  events.  The  day  following  the  first 
test,  Spencer  was  called  back  to  the  White  House  for  addi- 
tional shooting  trials  with  the  President,  with  John  Hay,  As- 
sistant Secretary  to  Lincoln,  a  witness,  as  recorded  in  Hay's 
famous  diary  under  the  date  of  August  19th,  1863: 

"This  evening  and  yesterday  evening  was  spent  with 
the  President  in  shooting  with  Spencer's  new  repeating 
rifle,  a  wonderful  gun,  loading  with  absolutely  con- 
temptible simplicity  and  ease,  with  7  balls  &  firing  the 
whole  readily  and  deliberately  in  less  than  half  a  minute. 
The  President  made  some  pretty  good  shots.  Spencer, 
the  inventor,  a  quiet  little  Yankee,  who  sold  himself  in 
relentless  slavery  for  six  weary  years,  before  it  was  per- 
fect, did  some  splendid  shooting." 
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So  much  is  known  of  the  trouble  borne  by  Lincoln  during 
most  of  his  time  in  the  White  House,  any  revelation  of  a 
moment  of  happiness  that  came  to  him  will  be  welcomed  and 
shared  by  all  who  feel  the  warm  and  almost  holy  kinship  of 
his  heritage.  Such  moments,  some  known,  some  easily  imagined, 
emanated  from  the  Lincoln-Spencer  episode.  The  loving 
father,  pridefully  sending  his  son  Robert  on  a  little  errand. 
The  tolerant  husband,  too  busy  to  leave  the  job  to  someone 
else,  fixing  his  own  coat,  and  joking  about  it.  The  humanitarian, 
not  wishing  to  harm  a  fellow  being,  having  the  target  moved, 
but  being  unable  to  resist  making  a  remark  with  a  salty  twist. 
The  ex-soldier,  who  always  poked  fun  at  his  Black  Hawk  War 
experience,  mockingly  shouldering  the  seven-shooter  and 
marching  happily  back  to  the  White  House. 

There  was  pleasurable  excitement  for  Lincoln  in  the  first 
test.  So  he  had  Spencer  come  back,  and  invited  John  Hay  to 
share  in  the  fun.  Lincoln  then  arranged  for  the  three  of  them 
to  try  the  seven-shooter  again,  the  second  day;  possibly  on 
other  days.  But  Lincoln's  usual  shooting  partner  was  Stoddard, 
a  young  newspaper  editor  whom  he  had  known  in  Illinois. 
Stoddard's  job  was  to  read,  analyze  and  answer  the  constant 
stream  of  letters  to  the  President,  many  of  a  threatening  nature. 
Stoddard  was  an  expert  pistol  shot,  specializing  with  the  der- 
ringer. He  liked  to  shoot  the  unique  weapon  two  at  a  time,  one 
in  each  hand.  When  the  war  broke  out,  he  tried  to  enlist  but 
was  refused  by  the  War  Department,  as  being  more  valuable 
with  Lincoln.  Stoddard  then  appealed  to  the  President,  who 
gave  him  special  permission  to  serve  three  months  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  duties 
at  the  White  House.  One  of  his  unofficial  tasks  was  to  help 
Lincoln  carry  the  new  rifles  to  the  rear  of  the  mansion  and 
take  turns  with  the  President  in  target-testing  the  guns. 

One  evening,  probably  a  few  days  after  Spencer's  final 
match-shooting  with  Lincoln,  a  Navy  clerk  heard  someone 
moving  about  in  a  hallway  of  the  White  House.  He  looked 
out  and  saw  the  President,  obviously  searching  for  someone. 
Lincoln  with  his  many  traits,  had  a  flair  for  inventiveness.  In 
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his  extended  testing  of  the  seven-shooter,  which  he  probably 
fired  more  than  any  other  gun  since  his  youth,  he  had  hit 
upon  an  idea  for  improving  the  sights  of  the  repeater.  Like  any 
other  inventor,  Lincoln  was  impatient  to  try  his  experiment. 

The  President  greeted  the  clerk  pleasantly,  "I  was  just 
looking  for  that  man  (Stoddard)  who  goes  shooting  with  me 
sometimes."  Stoddard  had  gone  for  the  day,  so  Lincoln  asked 
the  clerk  to  accompany  him  to  the  South  lawn  of  the  White 
House.  Here  the  President  improvised  a  target  from  a  sheet  of 
note  paper  and  started  shooting  at  it  with  his  Spencer  rifle, 
from  a  distance  of  from  80  to  100  feet. 

"He  took  quick  aim"  related  the  clerk,  "drove  the  round 
of  seven  shots  in  quick  succession,  the  bullets  striking  all  around 
the  target  and  one  striking  near  the  center.  Then,  said  Lincoln, 
*I  believe  I  can  make  this  gun  shoot  better,'  and  he  took  from 
his  vest  pocket  a  small  wooden  sight  which  he  had  whittled 
from  a  pine  stick,  and  adjusted  it  over  the  sight  of  the  rifle. 
He  then  shot  two  rounds  and  of  the  14  bullets  nearly  a  dozen 
hit  the  paper." 

Amateur  inventors'  ideas  rarely  grow  beyond  the  acorn 
stage.  No  record  has  been  found  to  indicate  that  Lincoln's  idea 
ever  got  any  farther  than  the  target  tree  back  of  the  White 
House.  At  least  he  had  found  brief  relaxation  in  shaping  with 
his  pocket  knife  something  of  potential  usefulness.  And  he  had 
tried  the  device  and  enjoyed  the  thrill  of  seeing  it  work  suc- 
cessfully. 

When  war  hit  the  White  House,  Lincoln's  dormant  famili- 
arity with  firearms  awoke  with  a  specific  intent.  His  make-up 
was  such  that  the  President  would  rather  try  the  rifles  himself 
than  argue  with  the  Ordnance  officials.  Besides,  he  liked  to 
stretch  his  legs  walking  to  the  target  area  back  of  the  White 
House  and  shooting  guns  without  killing  anything. 

One  day,  some  time  before  the  seven-shooter  came  to  his  at- 
tention, Lincoln  called  in  his  assistant  private  secretary  and  said: 

"Stod,  I  want  you  to  be  here  early  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, say  about  half-past  six.  We'll  go  out  and  try  some 
of  these  guns.  I  can  get  a  better  idea." 
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"The  talk  on  gunnery  gets  so  interesting,"  wrote 
Stoddard,  in  Inside  the  White  House,  "that  they  call  him 
to  his  dinner  with  a  reminder  from  Mrs.  Lincoln  that 
it  is  company  day,  so  he  has  to  go." 

The  next  morning,  Lincoln  greeted  Stoddard:  "Well, 
I  see  you  didn't  keep  me  waiting.  Now,  you  take  that 
thing  and  I'll  take  this,  and  we'll  go  right  along." 

"That  thing"  was  one  of  the  Springfield  muzzle-loaders 
which  had  been  converted  into  a  breech-loader,  with  a  car- 
tridge chamber  that  was  removed  for  reloading  with  a  screw 
twist.  The  gun  was  hard  hitting  at  moderate  distance  but,  in 
the  extensive  long-range  fighting  of  the  Civil  War,  bullets 
from  it  were  apt  to  bounce  off  harmlessly,  soldiers  reported. 
Besides,  the  gun  delivered  such  a  strong  kick  that  Stoddard 
complained  his  shoulder  was  lame  for  a  week  after  a  morning's 
practice  with  the  remodeled  Springfield. 

Lincoln  and  Stoddard  walked  over  to  the  Mall,  the  grounds 
between  the  White  House  and  the  Washington  monument 
where  millions  of  Americans  have  reverently  trod  the  neat, 
paved  paths,  and  rested  under  the  sheltering  trees,  or  on  the 
cool  green  lawns,  since  that  summer  morning  so  long  ago.  The 
stately  shaft  was  then  in  its  war-stunted  beginning,  only  100 
feet  high.  Rank  weeds  were  all  about.  Nearby  a  large  pile  of 
old  lumber  further  disgraced  the  scene. 

Lincoln  fired  the  armful  of  rifles  which  he  and  Stoddard 
had  carried  from  the  White  House.  Then  his  practice-partner 
shot  the  guns,  after  which  the  President  exclaimed:  "I  declare, 
you  are  beating  me!  I'll  take  a  good  sight  this  time."  He 
crouched,  to  take  a  better  aim,  thus  concealing  his  tallness, 
and  at  that  moment  he  was  seen  by  the  soldiers  on  guard  duty. 

The  alarmed  guards  came  running,  their  leader  shouting: 
"Stop  that  firing,  you  son  of  a  bitch!" 

"Bang!"  went  the  rifle,  just  as  the  non-com  and  his  detail 
arrived  on  the  scene. 

Lincoln  rose  to  his  full  six-feet-four  height.  Then  the  guards 
realized  they  had  cursed  and  were  about  to  arrest  the  President 
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of  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  crackpots  usually  hovering 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  White  House. 

The  lower  jaws  of  the  guards  fell  in  unison  and  they  re- 
treated almost  as  fast  as  they  had  advanced. 

Lincoln  laughed  long  and  heartily  in  his  semi-silent,  peculiar 
way,  and  remarked  in  mock  disappointment:  "Well,  they  might 
have  stayed  to  see  the  shooting!" 

So,  our  Civil  War  President,  descendent  and  pupil  of  an  old 
family  of  American  riflemen,  kept  on  trying  the  sample  guns. 
Then  to  the  White  House  came  the  quiet  little  Yankee,  with 
his  seven-shooting  invention  and  Lincoln's  search  came  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

"After  that,"  Christopher  Spencer  told  his  children,  "we 
had  more  orders  than  we  could  fill,  from  the  War  Department, 
as  well  as  the  Navy,  for  the  rest  of  the  war." 

Stoddard,  who  was  about  the  same  age  as  Spencer,  quite 
certainly  knew  more  about  the  President's  quest  for  a  better 
rifle  than  anyone  else  in  Washington.  In  his  book,  written 
shortly  after  the  war  and  now  so  rare  that  it  is  a  collector's 
item,  Stoddard  stated,  in  his  casual,  clipped  manner:  "His  choice 
is  a  kind  of  Spencer,  neatly  finished  at  about  sporting  range." 

Less  than  a  month  after  Lincoln  made  the  decision  that 
started  the  seven-shooters  to  the  Union  soldiers,  he  appointed 
Brigadier  General  George  D.  Ramsay  chief  of  Army  Ordnance, 
to  replace  Ripley,  who  became  inspector  of  coastal  fortifica- 
tions for  New  England. 

"Repeating  arms  are  the  greatest  favorite  with  the 
Army,"  Ramsay  reported  to  the  War  Department 
shortly  afterwards,  "and  could  they  be  supplied  in 
quantities  to  meet  all  requirements,  I  am  sure  no  other 
arms  would  be  used.  Colt's  and  Henry  rifles  and  Spencer 
carbines  and  rifles  are  the  only  arms  of  this  class  in  the 
service.  Colt's  is  both  expensive  and  a  dangerous  weapon 
to  the  user.  Henry's  expensive  and  too  delicate  for  serv- 
ice in  its  present  form,  while  Spencer's  is  at  the  same 
time  the  cheapest,  most  durable  and  most  efficient  of 
any  of  these  arms." 
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Courtesy    of    the    United    States    Government. 

Letter  of  November  4th,  1861 
Colonel  Kingsbury,  writing  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  has  had  the  Spencer  turned  over  to  him  by  General  McClellan 
for  examination.  It  is  likely  that  Christopher  Spencer  demonstrated  the 
repeater  to  McClellan,  just  as  he  did  to  General  Grant,  Rosecrans  and  other 
high  officers,  in  the  inventor's  efforts  to  sell  his  invention  to  a  muzzle 
loading  Army. 
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Courtesy   of   the    United  States    Government. 

Letter  of  December  30,  1862 
Dahlgren   was   a   strong   advocate    of   the   use   of   the    Spencer   rifle   and 
assisted  in  bringing  about  its  adoption  by  the  Federal  Navy. 
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Quite  alone  and  strongly  opposed,  Lincoln  had  won  a 
personal  victory  of  incalculable  value  to  the  nation,  for  the 
evidence  mounts  that  the  seven-shooter  proved  to  be  a  chief 
factor  in  the  Union  successes  of  1864  and  1865.  Fortunately, 
Lincoln  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  repeater,  in  the  hands  of 
the  reborn  U.  S.  Cavalry,  end  the  fighting,  to  answer  his  four- 
year  prayer. 


Chapter  Eight 

Spencers  Save  the  Day 
at  Chickamauga 

DESPITE  THEIR  SETBACKS  at  Gettysburg 

and  Vicksburg,  the  Southern  leaders  remained  optimistic  that 
their  fellow  aristocrats  ruling  England  and  France  would  recog- 
nize the  Confederacy,  if  it  could  only  hold  out  until  both  sides 
became  too  exhausted  to  continue  fighting.  With  an  emphatic 
reminder  to  that  effect  from  President  Davis,  General  Bragg 
and  his  Army  of  the  Tennessee  came  within  an  inch  of  winning 
an  overwhelming  victory  at  Chickamauga,  September  19th 
and  20th,  1863.  The  Rebel  measure  of  success  was  cut  short 
principally  by  five  Spencer-armed  regiments  from  Indiana  and 
Illinois.  They  not  only  held  their  line  while  most  of  the  Union 
infantry  crumbled,  but  as  well,  threw  Bragg  importantly  off 
schedule. 

Bragg  himself  had  not  witnessed  the  disaster  to  his  troops 
inflicted  by  the  seven-shooters  at  Hoover's  Gap.  He  failed  to 
identify  the  staccato  of  the  Spencers  in  the  Battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga. The  famous  Confederate  General  Longstreet  told 
Wilder  after  the  war  that  the  steady  and  continued  racket  of 
the  repeaters  in  the  distance  led  Bragg  to  think  a  whole  army 
corps  was  attacking  his  left  flank.  Bragg,  cautious  by  nature, 
hesitated  to  make  his  planned  turn  of  Longstreet's  force  against 
Thomas  and  the  main  Union  army.  By  the  time  Bragg  learned 
the  truth,  his  opportunity  had  been  largely  devalued. 

This  curious  incident  occurred  during  the  struggle  for  Mis- 
sionary Ridge.  Here  Wilder's  seven-shooting  Lightning  Brigade 
had  in  support,  the  39th  Indiana  Mounted  infantry,  believed 
to  have  carried  the  Spencer  since  June,  1863.    The  following 
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eye-witness  account  of  what  Bragg  heard  but  did  not  see,  pro- 
vides a  cross-section  of  the  inequality  between  the  arms  of  the 
two  suics  after  the  seven-shooter  entered  the  Civil  War. 

"My  Company  A,  39th  Indiana,"  wrote  Captain 
James  Burns,  in  Battles  ami  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War, 
"was  in  advance,  and  on  reaching  the  brow  of  the  hill 
Major  Evans  gave  the  commands,  '39th  Indiana  on  left 
into  line— fire  at  will! 

"At  a  distance  of  less  than  50  yards,  six  solid  lines 
of  Gray  were  coming  with  their  hats  down,  their  bayo- 
nets at  a  charge,  and  the  old  familiar  rebel  yell.  Our 
first  volley  did  not  check  their  advance  but  as  volley 
after  volley  from  our  Spencer  rifles  followed,  with  scarce 
a  second's  intermission,  and  regiment  after  regiment 
came  on  left  into  line  on  our  right,  and  poured  the  same 
steady,  deadly  fire  into  their  fast-thinning  ranks,  they 
broke  and  fled." 

"Colonel  Wilder  and  Colonel  Harrison  rode  along 
our  lines,  directing  that  if  they  charged  again,  no  shot 
must  be  fired  until  the  word  of  command  was  given.  In 
a  few  moments  those  lines  of  Gray  once  more  emerged 
from  the  sheltering  timber  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
field,  and  steadily,  as  if  on  parade,  they  advanced  to  the 
charge  till  the  line  had  reached  to  the  point  at  which 
they  broke  before,  when  the  command  'fire*  was  given, 
and  again  they  broke  and  fled  in  wild  confusion.  Three 
times  more  did  those  brave  men  advance  at  a  charge,  and 
each  time  they  were  hurled  back." 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  East  of  Missionary  Ridge  was  the 
important  Alexander  bridge  across  Chickamauga  creek,  held  by 
the  Lightning  Brigade  in  an  earlier  phase  of  the  two-day  con- 
flict. Bragg  sent  some  cavalry  first  to  take  the  bridge.  They 
were  repulsed  by  the  seven-shooters  of  the  72nd  Indiana 
Mounted  Infantry.  Then  Bragg  threw  in  a  whole  brigade  of 
infantrv  under  General  Walker. 

"They  came  up  in  splendid  style,"  wrote  Sergeant 
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McGee,  of  the  72  nd,  "lines  well  dressed,  step  firm,  even 
and  steady,  bayonets  fixed  and  gleaming  in  the  sun.  At 
this  imposing  advance  of  superior  numbers  there  was  not 
a  tremor  in  the  ranks  .  .  .  the  company  held  its  fire  until 
they  could  see  their  eyes  bat,  then  opened  on  them  with 
their  Spencers,  which  belched  such  a  constant  and  awful 
stream  of  well-aimed  balls  that  the  rebels  were  com- 
pletely surprised,  faltered,  wavered,  and  then  retreated." 

For  the  want  of  Alexander's  wooden  bridge,  high  over 
Chickamauga  creek,  Bragg  lost  much  time  fording  the  stream, 
because  of  the  machine  rifle  that  already  was  undercutting 
Southern  morale.  The  repeater  also  was  beginning  to  create 
dissatisfaction  in  the  Northern  ranks.  At  the  National  Archives 
—that  remarkable  building  within  a  building,  at  Washington- 
reposes  a  faded  letter  from  the  long  ago.  It  reveals  the  intense 
yearning  for  the  seven-shooter,  felt  by  countless  men  and  boys 
doomed  to  carry  nothing  better  than  a  muzzle-loader  during 
the  Civil  War.  Sergeant  Ekstrand's  touching  appeal  must  have 
been  posted  some  time  before  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  first  day  of  the  Battle  of  Chickamauga.  On  that  hour 
Ekstrand's  brigade  was  sent  into  the  struggle. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Sept.  19th,  1863. 

Spencer  Repeating  Rifle  Company: 

Gentlemen:— I  take  liberty  in  writing  and  inquiring 
about  your  rifle  as  to  the  manufacturing  prices,  the 
number  to  be  had,  and  the  time  they  could  be  sent  to  us 
at  Chattanooga.  The  whole  regiment  is  willing  to  buy 
them  and  pay  for  them  the  next  pay-day,  as  they  will 
have  four  months  pay  coming  to  them,  or  the  Colonel 
commanding  the  regiment  would  secure  your  pay;  and 
I  believe  the  whole  of  the  3rd  Brigade  of  Sheridan's 
division  would  buy  them  if  we  get  them. 

Yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  E.  EKSTRAND 
Regt.  Ord.  Sgt.  51st  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry 
3rd  Brigade,  3rd  Div.,  20  A.  C. 
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The  fact  that  a  soldier  would  give  up  four  months  of  his 
hard-earned  pay  to  own  a  Spencer  is  proof  enough  that  it  was 
the  most  coveted  gun  on  earth.  It  is  unlikely  that  infantryman 
Ekstrand  ever  got  the  cavalry  weapon.  Possibly  he  had  no 
further  need  for  any  gun.  His  brigade,  in  the  division  under 
Sheridan,  lost  58  killed,  374  wounded  and  64  missing  in  the 
two-day  struggle  at  Chickamauga. 

If  Ekstrand  was  alive  and  able  to  fight  two  months  later, 
he  still  carried  his  muzzle-loader  into  the  battle  of  Chattanooga 
—the  great  Union  victory  that  cancelled  out  Chickamauga. 
Again  his  brigade  was  in  Sheridan's  division.  Grant  was  now 
head  man  of  the  Union  force  at  Chattanooga.  Sherman  had 
arrived  with  the  Blue  Army  of  Tennessee.  So,  two  armies  of 
the  same  name  but  with  different  uniforms  were  pitted  against 
each  other. 

They  were  now  together— Grant,  Sheridan,  Sherman  and 
the  seven-shooter  that  soon  would  add  much  lustre  to  their 
Civil  War  careers.  It  would  be  gratifying  to  include  Colonel 
Wilder,  world's  first  commander  of  troops  with  the  basic  re- 
peating rifle.  But  wily  Wilder  was  away  at  the  time,  fighting 
near  Murfreesboro,  with  one-half  of  his  Lightning  Brigade.  The 
other  two  regiments,  the  17th  Indiana  and  98th  Illinois  were 
the  lead  regiments  of  the  cavalry  division  under  Colonel  Eli 
Long  which  fought  in  the  Battle  of  Chattanooga.  No  regimental 
histories  of  the  1 7th  and  98th  for  the  battle  have  been  available, 
nevertheless,  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  performed  beyond 
the  effectiveness  of  the  single-shooting  regiments,  at  Chat- 
tanooga. 

Sheridan  was  the  first  of  the  three  top  Generals  of  the  North 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  basic  repeating  rifle.  He  knew  about 
the  seven-shooter  when  Spencer  made  his  first  demonstration 
to  the  Army  at  Murfreesboro  early  in  1863.  At  Hoover's  Gap, 
Sheridan  was  to  the  rear  when  the  Lightning  Brigade  intro- 
duced multiple  fire-power  to  warfare.  At  Chickamauga,  Sheri- 
dan's infantry  division  and  Wilder's  brigade  fought  close  to- 
gether all  through  the  celebrated  two-day  struggle. 

Grant  first  saw  the  seven-shooter  in  action  at  the  Battle  of 
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Chattanooga.  Wilder's  men,  up  to  then,  had  been  brigaded  as 
infantry.  At  Chattanooga,  they  were  redesignated  as  cavalry. 
Thus  Grant  must  have  thrilled  to  have  in  his  command  for  the 
first  time  in  his  career,  cavalry  in  quantity,  not  inferiorly 
armed  as  at  Vicksburg,  but  equipped  with  the  fastest-shooting, 
deadliest  gun  made.  Very  likely  this  satisfying  experience  was 
a  factor  in  Grant  pressing  Lincoln  for  more  and  better  cavalry 
when  they  met  for  the  first  time,  two  months  later  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Sherman,  who  also  first  saw  the  repeater  perform  in  battle, 
at  Chattanooga,  gave  full  credit  to  the  gun  as  a  superior  weapon. 
However,  he  alone  of  the  Big  Three  failed  to  acquire  confi- 
dence in  the  U.  S.  Cavalry  throughout  his  Civil  War  career. 
We  will  see  later  how  this  odd  blindness  lost  him  most  of  his 
super-armed  cavalry  after  the  fall  of  Atlanta. 

Lincoln's  new,  powerful  team  of  Grant,  Sheridan,  Sherman 
and  the  seven-shooting  cavalry  fought  together  for  the  first 
and  last  time  in  the  Battle  of  Chattanooga,  final  major  struggle 
of  1863.  From  then  on  the  Big  Three  would  branch  out.  Their 
methods  would  differ.  Significantly,  the  quality  of  their  achieve- 
ments, measured  by  the  vital  yardstick  of  time,  in  a  war  where 
a  soldier  died  every  four  minutes,  rose  in  proportion  to  their 
use  of  the  reborn  mounted  service. 


Chapter  Nine 

The  Seven-Shooter  Sparks 
the  Reborn  U.  S.  Cavalry 

AT  LEAST  LINCOLN  had  an  excuse  when  he, 
too,  stooped  to  complain:  "No  one  has  ever  seen  a  dead  cavalry- 
man. "  The  cruel  libel  floated  around  Washington  early  in  the 
conflict.  It  was  aimed,  not  at  the  blameless  trooper,  but  in  the 
direction  of  the  War  Department,  then  planning  a  maximum 
of  four  cavalry  regiments  per  army.  Much  vital  time  was 
squandered  and  countless  men  sacrificed  by  the  short-sighted 
policy,  with  the  formidable  Confederate  mounted  forces  within 
striking  distance  of  the  Capitol. 

The  cavalry  in  Gray,  an  institution  as  natural  to  Dixie  as 
cotton,  had  champed  at  the  bit  long  before  Sumpter  fell.  The 
first  shell  to  hit  the  Fort  set  in  motion  a  general  mounted 
assault  on  the  tender  Union  toes,  all  the  way  from  the  Potomac 
to  the  Mississippi.  The  cavalry-less  North  could  fight  back  but 
feebly.  Cocky  Confederate  regulars  and  guerrillas  on  horseback 
punched  sharply  just  South  of  the  Capitol.  They  captured 
Federal  officials  and  soldiers  by  the  hundreds,  greenbacks  and 
gold  in  fabulous  amounts.  They  grabbed  critical  supplies  in 
railroad  trains  as  well  as  wagon  trains.  Elsewhere  Rebel  mounted 
raiders  roamed  quite  at  will,  ravaging  the  unprotected  crop- 
lands of  the  prairie  States,  gravely  hurting  the  economy  of  the 
North.  What  was  far  more  serious,  they  cut  deep  into  the 
will-to-fight  of  its  people. 

Never  before  had  appeared  cavalry  of  such  unusual  char- 
acteristics as  the  knights  in  Gray  from  the  Dixie  Graustark. 
Made  up  of  sportsmen,  hunters,  plantation  bosses,  and  other 
expert  horsemen  of  all  castes— aristocrats,  Beau  Brummels,  poor 
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white  trash— they  fought  alike  with  skill  and  inspiration  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Stuart,  Forrest,  Mosby,  Wheeler  and 
Morgan.  In  the  independent  spirit  of  the  rebelling  young  nation, 
its  cavalrymen  furnished  their  own  mounts.  They  ran  their 
own  lives  with  a  minimum  of  discipline.  They  were  allowed 
wide  latitude  in  the  selection  of  arms.  Some  preferred  shotguns 
to  muskets,  or  Bowie  knives  to  sabers.  Some  carried  only  two 
(or  more)  six-shot  pistols.  Wisely,  they  travelled  light  in  the 
saddle.  Above  all,  their  conduct  in  battle  was  motivated  by  a 
firm  concept  that  one  Reb  could  lick  from  three  to  five  Yanks, 
a  belief  strengthened  by  their  successes  up  to  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg. 

When  the  shooting  began,  the  North,  three  times  as  large 
as  the  Confederacy,  had  only  a  handful  of  cavalry  to  face  the 
mounted  legions  in  Gray.  Even  after  the  Union  disaster  of  the 
first  Bull  Run,  the  War  Department  remained  blind  to  what 
was  clear  to  the  people— that  the  North  would  have  to  match 
the  South,  horse  for  horse,  or  else  lose  the  war.  Then  Lincoln 
stepped  in.  On  his  Presidential  authority  in  May,  1861,  he 
raised  the  first  of  the  275  volunteer  cavalry  regiments  that  had 
to  be  put  in  the  field  before  fair  Dixie  could  be  crushed  to  her 
exhausted  knees. 

Lincoln's  resolute  act  set  the  States  in  motion  organizing 
their  own  mounted  forces.  The  War  Department  demurred. 
On  December  3rd,  1861,  with  the  war  going  much  against  the 
Union,  the  Department  issued  a  general  order  to  disband  many 
of  the  newly-recruited  cavalry  regiments.  The  ill-conceived 
ultimatum,  signed  by  Adjutant  General  L.  Thomas,  read: 

"Incomplete  cavalry  regiments  will  not  be  completed. 
If  they  can  be  consolidated  so  as  to  form  complete  regi- 
ments, they  will  be  received.  If  not,  they  will  be  mus- 
tered out  of  service.  No  other  cavalry  regiments  will  be 
raised  .  .  .  The  Department  desires  to  turn  a  number  of 
the  cavalry  regiments  already  raised  into  infantry  or 
garrison  artillery  .   .  ." 

Thus   Lincoln   had   two   struggles   on   his   shoulders,    one 
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against  the  South;  the  other,  the  incredible,  stubborn  backward- 
ness of  his  own  War  Department.  Admiral  Dahlgren  wrote  in 
his  diary  under  date  of  May  18th,  1861: 

"While  in  the  Ordnance  Office,  the  President  came  in  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  seemingly  on  ordnance  matters.  The 
President  was  exercised  about  the  communications  by  the 
Potomac,  the  quantity  of  arms,  etc." 

Evidently  Lincoln  was  worried  about  the  lack  of  cavalry, 
basic  communication  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  lack  of  weapons. 

The  States  could  do  little  about  procuring  more  and  better 
arms  but  they  rebelled  at  the  War  Department's  order  cancel- 
ling out  adequate  cavalry.  Many  a  Governor  and  Senator 
rushed  to  Washington  to  protest  the  action.  Lincoln  and  the 
people  generally  were  on  their  side.  Finally  the  immovable  rock 
of  bureaucracy  began  to  give  way  before  the  irresistibility  of 
the  public  will,  and  the  States  pushed  the  organization  of  their 
own  mounted  regiments. 

Then  the  horse  reared  its  noble  head  into  the  Civil  War 
scene  as  a  primary  key  to  victory.  At  once  the  animal  population 
in  the  Federal  armed  forces  grew  tremendously.  Casualties  were 
appalling,  especially  in  action,  where  the  size  of  the  beast  of- 
fered a  pitifully  easy  target.  One  regiment,  the  5th  New  York 
Cavalry— typical  of  most— used  up  5000  horses  in  a  little  over 
three  years.  Most  of  the  hoofed  warriors  met  death  in  battle. 
Many  expired  at  the  hands  of  their  sorrowing  riders  when  a 
bullet  in  the  head  of  the  stricken  animal  seemed  to  be  the 
humane  thing  to  do. 

As  the  cavalry  regiments  began  to  pour  into  Washington 
from  all  over  the  North,  camps  were  set  up  in  an  area  between 
the  White  House  and  the  Capitol,  extending  from  Rock  Creek 
to  the  Eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac,  a  short  distance  North 
of  the  center  of  the  city.  The  men's  rancid  sweat,  their  steam- 
ing horses,  and  small  mountains  of  warm  manure  were  added 
to  the  filth  and  stink  already  oppressing  the  swollen  heart  of  the 
nation.  In  this  feverish  environment,  almost  a  year  of  formative 
chaos  passed  before  the  U.  S.  Cavalry  showed  hopeful  signs  of 
resemblance  to  the  superior  Confederate  mounted  force. 
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The  anatomy  of  the  horse  had  something  to  do  with  the 
slow  progress  of  building  up  the  Federal  cavalry.  While  the 
average  Rebel  cavalryman  had  grown  up  looking  mostly  at 
the  radar-like  ears  of  the  animal,  the  recruits  in  Blue  knew  the 
horse  best  from  its  uninspiring  aspect,  viewed  from  the  handles 
of  a  plow  or  the  seat  of  a  wagon.  Inflexible  U.  S.  Army  reg- 
ulations insisted  that  each  cavalryman  carry  a  saber.  The 
weapon  gradually  became  obsolete  during  the  war,  but  a  saber 
the  cavalrymen  must  have.  Most  of  the  recruits  trained  with 
wooden  sabers.  When  they  started  out  with  the  real  weapons, 
some  of  the  scabbards  alone  measured  four  feet  in  length. 

If  the  recruit  had  a  gun,  most  likely  it  was  a  smooth-bore 
muzzle-loader.  He  was  more  apt  to  be  given  a  brace  of  huge 
horse  pistols  carried  over  from  the  Mexican  war.  Some  got 
what  they  called  pot-metal  revolvers,  more  dangerous  to  fire 
than  to  face.  One  regiment  was  sent  across  the  Potomac  armed 
with  nothing  but  hatchets,  to  ward  off  a  rumored  raid  on  the 
White  House.  Fortunately  the  outfit  failed  to  make  contact 
with  the  six-shooting  Rebels. 

In  the  early,  awkward  stage  of  the  U.  S.  Cavalry's  re-birth, 
the  troopers  toted  a  ridiculous  burden.  Regulations  had  them 
carry— in  addition  to  their  weapons— 20  pounds  of  army  cloth- 
ing, a  heavy  iron  stake  with  a  long  lariat  attached,  two  iron 
horseshoes,  one  box  of  horseshoe  nails,  one  set  of  gun  tools,  a 
pair  of  woolen  blankets,  one  tin  cup  and  one  canteen. 

The  trooper  took  along  articles  of  his  own  choosing.  Usu- 
ally there  were  extra  cooking  utensils,  toilet  articles,  a  wool 
comforter  or  a  heavy  overcoat.  Quite  a  few  of  the  men  bought 
"armored  vests"  from  peddlers.  The  tin  vests,  scarcely  more 
resistant  to  a  bullet  than  a  piece  of  cardboard,  had  been  slightly 
indented  with  a  peen  hammer  to  show  how  they  had  "saved" 
the  lives  of  wearers.  Almost  every  man  carried  a  Book  of  the 
Gospel.  "The  little  bibles,"  wrote  Corporal  N.  D.  Preston, 
10th  New  York  Cavalry,  "were  carefully  deposited  in  the  in- 
side vest  pockets  as  protection  against  rebel  bullets." 

The  poor  horse  loaded  with  this  eighth  ton  of  equipment, 
fore  and  aft  of  the  saddle,  presented  an  illusion  of  a  dromedary 
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and  posed  a  problem  in  mounting.  Yet  somehow  the  cavalry- 
man in  Blue  managed  to  climb  aboard  without  the  aid  of  a  der- 
rick. Thus  he  sallied  forth  to  meet  the  enemy  in  Gray.  The 
laughter  at  the  expense  of  the  Union  cavalryman  that  began 
at  home  infected  the  Confederates  as  they  espied  their  encum- 
bered opponents.  Several  Federal  cavalry  novitiates  captured 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  1862  brought  forth  this  comment 
from  the  famous  Rebel  General  Dick  Taylor:  "Some  of  their 
Centaurs  were  strapped  to  their  steeds.  Ordered  to  dismount, 
they  explained  their  situation,  and  were  given  time  to  un- 
buckle." 

Eventually,  Taylor  was  obliged  to  eat  his  sarcasm.  Largely 
through  the  initiative  of  Major  General  "Fighting  Joe"  Hooker, 
the  reorganized  mounted  service  became  elevated  to  the  high- 
est military  estate  then  known.  An  outstanding  factor  in  the 
transformation  was  the  ability  of  the  American  soldier  to  think 
for  himself.  No  less  important,  in  its  psychological  impact,  was 
the  advent  of  the  Civil  War  invention,  the  dog  tent— ua  pala- 
tial residence  for  two  men,  the  size  and  shape  of  a  chicken 
coop,"  wrote  Lieutenant  Wilbur  Hinman,  of  an  Ohio  regiment. 

The  dog  tent  has  diminished  in  name  through  the  years  to 
"pup  tent."  The  same  two-part,  cooperative,  Civil  War  shelter 
was  second  only  to  hardtack  as  a  breeder  of  salty,  soldier  jokes. 
Nevertheless,  the  pup  tent  ranks  with  the  great  songs  of  the 
North  as  one  of  those  mysterious  but  definable  weapons  of  the 
soul  that  sustain  the  soldier  in  war.  For,  the  pup  tent  compelled 
Union  soldiers  to  live  out  their  military  service  in  pairs.  From 
this  unusual  incidence  was  born  the  buddy  relationship  that 
proved  highly  resistant  to  the  vicissitudes  and  boredom  of  war. 

Soldiers  from  the  North  lived  by  twos,  ate  by  twos  and 
slept  by  twos,  as  a  family,  with  family  traits.  One  would  look 
for  straw  while  the  other  went  after  chicken  or  fresh  pork. 
One  pounded  coffee  while  the  other  cooked.  They  fought, 
lied,  stole,  cheated  for  each  other  as  the  exigencies  of  war  de- 
manded. In  facing  their  common  problems,  they  found  that 
two  heads  were  better  than  one.  They  made  one  currycomb 
do  for  two  horses  and  carried  two  horseshoes  instead  of  four 
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between  them.  They  made  two  blankets  do  for  four  blankets, 
on  extra  cold  nights  warming  each  other's  back  alternately. 
They  got  rid  of  the  iron  peg  and  lariat,  the  extra  garments 
and  other  unneeded  gifts  from  the  homefolks.  Some  articles 
were  traded  for  food,  whiskey  or  tobacco. 

Some  things  paid  for  a  brief  satiation  of  the  male's  natural 
hunger.  For,  all  superficial  appearances  to  the  contrary,  the  Civil 
War  was  as  pornographic  as  any  ever  fought.  Of  those  soldiers 
in  Blue  that  survived  it,  one  out  of  1 2  got  caught  by  gonorrhea 
or  syphilis  while  in  the  armed  service.  Ten  thousand  prostitutes 
roamed  the  streets  of  Washington  alone,  according  to  Elizabeth 
Custer,  in  a  letter  to  her  father.  One  hundred  whore  houses 
flourished  in  the  Capitol,  wrote  Dr.  Abner  Hard.  "Not  unfre- 
quently,"  stated  this  Illinois  military  surgeon,  "discoveries  were 
made  in  these  dens  of  vice  and  misery,  of  officers  and  men, 
whose  characters  at  home  were  above  reproach,  and  for  the 
sake  of  their  friends  we  will  draw  over  them  the  veil  of 
secrecy." 

Except  for  the  gun  on  his  shoulder,  the  boots  on  his  feet 
were  the  trooper's  most  valued  possession.  But  even  his  boots 
went  the  way  of  all  flesh  on  occasion,  once  to  the  military 
advantage  of  the  Confederates.  The  incident  occurred  a  few 
days  after  the  Battle  of  Chickamauga,  at  Thompson's  Cave  near 
Chattanooga.  As  the  men  involved  were  all  members  of  the 
4th  U.  S.  Regular  Cavalry,  the  States  of  their  origin  are  cloaked 
in  anonymity.  Thus  no  reader  may  point  the  finger  of  State 
shame  for  what  happened  near  a  pleasant  Tennessee  mountain 
in  1863,  as  observed  by  Sergeant  B.  F.  McGee  of  the  Lightning 
Brigade. 

"The  4th  U.  S.  Cavalry,  of  Minty's  Brigade,  had  the 
advance,"  wrote  iMcGee,  "and  were  urged  to  make  a 
saber  charge  and  drive  the  rebels  out.  The  cavalry 
formed  line  and  made  ready,  but  for  some  cause  did  not 
charge.  We  afterwards  learned  that  it  was  because  they 
were  barefooted,  having  traded  their  boots  off  at  Mt. 
Washington;  and  upon  reflection  we  remembered  that, 
as  we  came  up  the  valley  all  the  women  wore  boots." 
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Whether  or  not  the  men  of  the  4th  Regular  Cavalry  were 
disciplined  for  their  fall  from  grace,  a  few  months  later  they 
were  rewarded  for  battle  valor  by  being  armed  with  the  seven- 
shooter. 

Despite  the  stains  on  its  armor,  the  Federal  cavalry,  as  the 
Civil  War  reached  its  1863  crisis,  was  equal  in  all  essential  par- 
ticulars to  the  cavalry  of  the  South.  The  once-tender  buttocks 
of  the  men  in  Blue  were  as  hardened  to  the  army  saddle  as 
were  the  men  in  Gray.  The  Federals  were  better  steeled  to  the 
stricter  Union  discipline.  They  were  better  fed  and  had  better- 
fed  horses  than  the  Confederates,  who  already  were  feeling 
the  pinch  of  hunger  themselves  and  the  lack  of  fodder  for  their 
mounts.  More  importantly,  the  reorganization  of  the  U.  S. 
cavalry  had  brought  forth  the  inherent  dignity  of  the  service. 
No  longer  were  the  cavalrymen  required  to  repair  roads  for  the 
infantry,  groom  the  infantry  officers'  horses,  shine  their  boots, 
run  personal  errands  for  them,  and  clean  up  after  women  visi- 
tors. It  was  not  unusual  for  an  officer's  wife  to  visit  him  in 
camp,  even  near  the  battle  zone. 

The  metamorphosis  of  the  work-dog  following  the  army 
into  the  eagle  leading  it,  was  perhaps  the  outstanding  organ- 
ization achievement  of  the  Civil  War.  Accomplished  as  it  was 
with  less  help  than  hindrance  from  the  War  Department,  the 
fighting  field  officers  were  responsible  for  building  up  the  Union 
cavalry.  They  transformed  it  from  small,  detached  groups  into 
well-rounded  regiments,  brigaded  into  assault  forces  of  formid- 
able size  and  effectiveness.  The  reborn  Federal  cavalry  con- 
tinued to  perform  the  traditional  duties  of  scouts,  guards  and 
messengers.  But  now  it  was  capable  of  strong  frontal  attacks  on 
enemy  troop  concentrations,  even  those  protected  by  fortifica- 
tions. 

Personal  bravery  drew  no  color  line  between  Blue  and  Gray. 
But  the  Confederates  had  held  the  edge  in  the  first  two  years  of 
the  war,  for  three  reasons— generally  they  had  better  Generals, 
better  guns,  better  cavalry.  Now  the  North  at  last  had  the 
cavalry.  All  that  it  needed  to  win,  were  Generals  as  good  as 
the  South's,  and  a  gun  that  could  out-shoot  theirs. 
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The  gun  came  first— in  time  to  clinch  the  victory  at  Gettys- 
burg. Soon  thereafter  came  the  leaders.  Grant,  at  the  head, 
was  the  first  of  Lincoln's  string  of  top  Generals  fully  to  appre- 
ciate and  employ  the  U.  S.  mounted  forces.  Good  cavalry  lead- 
ers had  always  been  scarce. 

"A  sufficient  number  of  able  generals  of  infantry,"  wrote 
Bismarck,  "has  been  found  at  all  times,  in  all  armies,  but  rarely 
one  of  cavalry." 

The  South  was  fortunate  from  the  first  in  having  outstand- 
ing cavalry  Generals  such  as  Stuart,  who  invented  the  raid, 
borrowed  and  used  so  effectively  by  the  North  in  1864  and 
1865.  Grant  himself  probably  would  have  been  a  success  as  the 
head  of  a  cavalry  force.  He  proved  invaluable  to  the  Union, 
however,  in  choosing  Sheridan  and  Wilson  to  head  the  great 
cavalry  armies  of  the  North  and  permitting  the  flow  of  seven- 
shooters  to  go  almost  entirely  to  the  mounted  men. 

Bismarck  would  have  applauded  the  galaxy  of  Union  cav- 
alry officers  that  came  prominently  into  the  war  after  Gettys- 
burg. Besides  Sheridan  and  Wilson  there  were  Minty,  Kil- 
patrick,  Gregg  and  Merritt.  The  famous  German  militarist 
would  have  gasped  at  the  sight  of  Custer  and  his  red  necktie, 
and  would  have  thought  businessman  Wilder  incredible,  but 
both  would  have  won  his  admiration. 

Providence  favored  the  North  in  bringing  these  cavalry 
Generals  and  the  basic  repeating  rifle  together.  Lincoln,  like 
an  inventor  desperate  for  results,  had  experimented  with  the 
Generals  and  the  guns  brought  to  his  attention.  But  the  out- 
come for  nearly  three  years  had  been  mostly  heartbreaking 
failure.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  had  a  winning  trio— Grant, 
a  great  cavalry,  and  the  deadliest  rifle  ever  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  soldier. 

Lincoln  and  Grant  had  never  met  until  February,  1864, 
when  the  new  General  in  Chief  came  to  Washington  to  dis- 
cuss plans  for  carrying  on  the  war.  The  President  had  been 
unduly  impressed  by  McClellan  and  some  of  his  other  top 
Generals,  but  he  made  no  mistake  in  taking  a  liking  to  the  im- 
perturbable  Grant.   Almost  the   first  subject  brought  up  by 
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Grant  was  his  observation  that  much  more  could  be  done 
with  the  cavalry.  He  spoke  from  first-hand  experience.  Only 
one  regiment  of  cavalry,  made  up  of  raw  volunteers  armed  with 
muzzle  loaders,  was  furnished  Grant  by  the  War  Department 
to  start  his  Vicksburg  campaign. 

It  would  have  been  natural  for  Lincoln  at  the  time  to  speak 
of  the  first  volunteer  cavalry  regiment,  raised  on  the  President's 
authority  and  named  after  him.  The  1st  Lincoln  was  then  being 
rearmed  with  the  seven-shooter.  Lincoln  might  well  have  told 
Grant  how  he  tested  the  gun  himself  the  previous  August,  only 
a  few  hundred  feet  from  where  the  President  and  his  new 
General  in  Chief  were  now  sitting. 

Lincoln  poured  empty  his  cornucopia,  for  Grant  that  day. 
The  imperturbable  one  got  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  tempered 
in  the  furnace  of  Gettysburg.  He  was  handed  the  reborn  U.  S. 
Cavalry,  for  the  first  time  a  match  for  the  superb  mounted 
force  of  the  South,  and  now  being  armed  with  the  Spencer 
repeater.  His  were  the  great  Union  ocean  fleet  and  inland 
flotilla.  Best  of  all,  Grant  was  given  a  free  hand  to  run  the  war 
as  he  saw  fit. 

In  their  momentous  discussion  on  cavalry,  the  President 
told  Grant  he  could  have  any  man  he  wanted  to  head  the 
mounted  force.  Sheridan  was  telegraphed  the  same  day,  and 
took  the  job.  With  Sherman,  Lincoln  now  had  three  deter- 
mined and  capable  men  to  manage  the  fighting.  Up  to  that 
time,  both  sides  seemed  to  be  primarily  bent  on  taking  each 
other's  Capitol,  regardless  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

In  a  broad  view  of  the  Rebellion  at  its  meridian,  Washington 
and  Richmond  stared  out  bug-eyed,  bug-stupid  in  their  exag- 
gerated military  importance  to  both  sides.  There  was  meat  in 
the  popular  quip  of  the  time  that  Abe  and  Jeff  would  be  better 
off  to  trade  Capitols  and  start  all  over.  The  North,  far  less 
prepared  for  the  trouble,  profitably  could  have  shifted  the 
Government  to  New  York  City,  for  example,  for  the  duration. 

Lee,  on  his  part,  might  have  moved  permanently  into  the 
old  homestead  at  Arlington,  if  he  had  been  able  to  think  less 
of  Richmond  and  Virginia,  and  more  of  the  Confederate  States 
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of  America.  In  that  event,  the  Rebel  failure  at  Vicksburg  might 
have  been  averted  and  Grant  kept  away  from  the  East.  The 
Blue  and  the  Gray,  however,  slogged  up  and  down  the  ioo-mile 
long  axis  for  three  bloody  years  with  neither  side  making  much 
progress  until  the  advent  of  Grant  and  the  transformed  U.  S. 
Cavalry. 

The  fact  that  the  Union  leadership  of  the  war  after  Gettys- 
burg emanated  from  the  open  West  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  new  idea  that  in  destroying  the  Confederate 
armies  their  strongholds  would  fall  of  themselves.  This,  of 
course,  happened  eventually  to  Atlanta,  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg. With  destruction  of  Rebels,  rather  than  Rebel  cities,  his 
basic  concept,  Grant  naturally  reached  for  the  deadliest  arrow 
in  the  Blue  quiver— the  super-armed  cavalry— to  launch,  sus- 
tain and  complete  the  important  assaults  aimed  to  kill  the  most 
Confederates  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

It  is  unlikely  that  Grant  quite  appreciated  what  a  grand 
prize  he  had  won,  in  the  cavalry,  until  he  witnessed  the  per- 
formance of  the  Spencer-armed  regiments  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Wilderness.  Once  out  of  that  maze,  he  immediately  sent  Sheri- 
dan off  on  the  famous  Richmond  raid— by  word  of  mouth 
and  not  waiting  for  written  orders,  indicating  his  confidence 
in  the  super-armed  mounted  force.  At  this  same  period,  Grant 
ordered  returned  to  Washington  more  than  ioo  cannon,  re- 
lieving the  roads  of  as  many  caissons  and  1200  horses  and  mules. 
A  few  weeks  later  he  further  reduced  the  artillery  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  in  the  interest  of  the  greater  mobility  of  his 
cavalry  and  infantry. 

The  U.  S.  Cavalry  was  coming  up  fast  from  its  lowly  posi- 
tion. Its  leaders  quite  suddenly  had  become  clothed  with  a  new 
importance.  At  the  time  Grant  was  in  Washington  for  his  first 
talks  with  the  President,  Custer  was  one  of  the  principal  guests 
at  a  White  House  reception  for  officers  and  their  ladies.  The 
colorful,  24-year  old  hero  of  Gettysburg,  all  dressed  up  in 
his  breath-taking,  individualized  uniform,  and  the  equally 
photogenic  Lincoln  must  have  presented  an  unforgettable  vig- 
nette as  they  stood  talking  to  each  other.  Custer's  dusky-eyed 
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Elizabeth,  herself  a  luscious  eyeful  to  any  man,  was  at  his  side. 
Excited  as  she  was  to  meet  the  President,  Libby  was  able  to 
remember  that  Lincoln  was  well  acquainted  with  the  young 
General's  background.  Custer  had  ended  up  as  No.  34  in  the 
West  Point  graduating  class  of  34  in  its  first  war  year  of  1861. 
With  such  a  morsel,  it  may  be  assumed,  the  President  got  off 
a  kindly  quip,  especially  as  Custer  himself  liked  to  joke  about 
the  special  ability  required  to  be  able  to  graduate  from  the 
bottom  of  the  class. 

There  was  high  hope,  as  well  as  gayety,  in  Washington  that 
winter.  Vicksburg,  Gettysburg  and  Chattanooga  had  instilled 
confidence  in  the  North  that  the  new  leaders  from  the  West 
would  run  the  war  as  it  should  be  run.  The  reborn  U.  S.  Cav- 
alry had  won  its  spurs  and  was  now  the  fastest  growing  mili- 
tary organization  in  the  world.  Considerable  talk  was  going 
around  about  the  vastly  superior  breech-loading  rifles  of  the 
North,  especially  the  Spencer.  Big  plans  were  being  perfected 
secretly  in  the  Capitol. 


Chapter  Ten 

Seven-Shooters  Blast  a  Path 
Out  of  the  Wilderness 


THEN  CAME  THE  SPRING  of  1864.  It  was 
time,  and  the  North's  turn,  to  invade— Grant  and  Sheridan  into 
Virginia,  Sherman  into  Georgia.  Their  strong,  new  ally,  the 
seven-shooter— thanks  to  Lincoln— was  in  full  production.  After 
Ripley  retired,  General  Ramsay,  now  heading  Army  Ordnance, 
bought  all  the  guns  the  Spencer  company  could  turn  out.  They 
rolled  off  the  Boston  assembly  line  at  the  rate  of  about  1 50  per 
day.  Production  soon  was  increased  by  the  auxiliary  manu- 
facturing line  in  Providence.  The  output  of  both  plants  was 
practically  all  in  cavalry  carbines.  Thousands  were  issued  to 
replace  the  longer  rifles  used  so  effectively  by  Custer,  Wilder 
and  the  West  Virginians,  in  1863.  As  fast  as  the  repeaters  were 
made  and  inspected,  they  were  rushed  to  the  troopers.  Some- 
times the  seven-shooters  were  handed  to  the  cavalrymen  just  be- 
fore going  into  a  fight.  For  the  Rebellion  was  developing  furi- 
ously into  a  war  of  battles  begun,  shaped  and  finished  to  the 
thunder  of  galloping  hoofs. 

Simultaneously,  on  May  4th,  1864,  began  the  two  big  drives 
into  the  Southland,  with  Grant  heading  for  the  Wilderness.  As 
he  started  out,  the  route  was  charted  for  his  vast  army  in  an 
episode  exciting  enough  for  the  motion  picture  screen.  Yet,  so 
far  Hollywood  has  failed  to  pick  this  historical  four-leaf  clover 
growing  for  almost  a  century  in  its  own  back  yard— the  Cali- 
fornia Battalion.  This  was  the  only  force  organized  in  the 
Golden  State,  that  fought  on  the  Union  side  in  the  great  East- 
ern battles  of  the  Civil  War.  Numbering  but  500,  the  Calif orni- 
ans  fought  so  effectively,  protecting  Washington  in  1863,  that 
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they  especially  were  selected  for  the  difficult  and  dangerous 
mission  of  scouting  the  way  to  the  Wilderness. 

In  keeping  with  the  new  Army  policy  of  rewarding  troopers 
with  the  prized  Spencer,  the  Californians  were  rearmed  with 
the  seven-shooter  in  April,  1864.  Riding  60  miles  the  first  day, 
50  miles  the  second  day,  through  pathless  woods  and  over  un- 
bridged  streams,  the  hardy  Westerners  caught  only  two  hours 
sleep  in  three  days  and  two  nights  out.  Their  important,  hazard- 
ous mission  accomplished,  the  Californians  returned  to  their 
parent  regiment,  the  2nd  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  to  appear  later 
fighting  under  Sheridan.  Let  it  be  stated  here  that  the  Califor- 
nians, though  officially  serving  under  another  State,  have  always 
been  known  to  comrade,  foe  and  history  alike  by  their  own 
proud,  original  name. 

The  Wilderness  battlefield  bore  little  resemblance  to  the 
beautiful  Virginia  park  of  today.  War's  smog  from  burning 
wood,  uniforms  and  human  flesh,  combined  with  choking  dust 
raised  by  150,000  pairs  of  angry,  scuffling  boots,  enveloped  the 
area.  But  nothing  could  hide  or  muffle  the  cracking  of  rifles,  the 
thunder  of  cannon,  the  yipping  and  yelling  of  the  combatants, 
nor  the  screams  and  moans  of  the  wounded  and  dying.  Of  all 
the  Civil  War  battlesites,  the  Wilderness  with  its  tangled  mass 
of  second-growth  trees  and  thick  underbrush  was  the  least  suited 
for  cavalry  operations.  It  promised  only  a  restricted  perform- 
ance of  the  enlarged,  super-armed  cavalry.  But  events  worked 
out  differently,  for  the  seven-shooter  got  Grant  out  of  the  well- 
named  Virginia  jungle  and  on  his  way  to  win  the  decisive  cam- 
paigns of  1864  and  1865. 

At  Gettysburg  three  Spencer-armed  regiments  had  foiled 
Lee  in  some  of  his  most  vital  moves.  In  the  Battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Grant  had  eleven  regiments  carrying  the  new  repeater. 
On  the  afternoon  before  the  historic  Virginia  struggle,  the  men 
of  the  7th  Michigan  Cavalry  were  perplexed  by  an  order  to 
destroy  their  Burnside  carbines.  Discarded  breech-loaders  or- 
dinarily were  used  to  replace  muzzle-loaders.  Whatever  the 
reason,  the  troopers  of  the  7th  were  pleased  to  get  seven-shoot- 
ers. This  brought  Michigan  Brigade's  Spencers  up  to  3300. 
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The  5th  New  York  Cavalry  was  perhaps  the  most  cosmo- 
politan as  well  as  the  most  metropolitan  cavalry  regiment  in  the 
war.  Raised  in  Manhattan,  half  of  its  1064  members  originated 
in  Ireland  and  18  other  foreign  countries.  The  regiment  repre- 
sented 126  different  occupations  including  one  actor.  Reflect- 
ing the  horse  age,  50  blacksmiths  and  two  veterinarians;  but 
only  one  physician,  were  enrolled.  This  hard-fighting,  veteran 
regiment,  as  a  reward  for  valor  on  the  field  at  Gettysburg  was 
rearmed  with  the  Spencer  shortly  after  that  battle,  to  become 
one  of  the  earliest  to  fight  with  the  basic  repeating  weapon. 

The  immortal  Pennsylvania  Bucktails,  one  of  the  first  vol- 
unteer organizations,  were  also  known  as  the  First  Rifles  and 
Kanes  Rifles.  However,  there  could  be  only  one  real  name  for 
the  hardy  boys  from  the  hills  who  fancied  wearing  the  tip  of  a 
deer's  tail  on  their  headgear.  The  Bucktails  had  fought  bravely 
and  well  since  early  in  1861,  and  at  great  cost.  The  regiment, 
in  three  years,  suffered  848  casualties  out  of  11 65  enrolled.  As 
a  reward  for  their  valor  in  the  Gettysburg  campaign,  the  Buck- 
tails  were  issued  Spencers  on  April  30th,  1864,  at  Washington. 
This  was  a  signal  honor,  as  the  Bucktails  served  as  infantry 
throughout  the  war. 

The  1  st  New  Jersey  Cavalry  probably  was  the  only  regi- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  U.  S.  Army  to  be  commanded  by 
two  Colonels  at  the  same  time.  The  seemingly  incredible  situ- 
ation prevailed  for  a  while  in  the  bedlam  of  Washington  after 
Bull  Run,  with  the  men  of  the  regiment  taking  sides  with 
whichever  Colonel  they  preferred  to  follow.  Fortunately,  one 
of  the  twin  Colonels  quarrelled  with  the  bewildered  War  De- 
partment, was  arrested  and  mustered  out.  The  regiment  there- 
after was  commanded  by  moustache-twirling,  English  soldier- 
of -fortune  Percy  Wyndham,  who  had  served  with  Garibaldi  in 
Europe.  While  the  1st  thus  got  off  to  a  poor  start,  the  regiment 
chalked  up  one  of  the  best  records  of  the  war  in  97  battles,  in- 
cluding Gettysburg  and  Appomatox.  All  of  New  Jersey's  three 
regiments  of  cavalry  eventually  were  Spencer-armed.  The  1st 
was  first  to  be  awarded  the  seven-shooter,  passed  out  to  it  and 
many  other  regiments  in  March  and  April,   1864,  at  the  big 
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Union  camp  at  Warrenton,  about  15  miles  west  of  the  famous 
Bull  Run  site. 

The  1  st  New  York  Dragoons  originally  was  an  infantry 
regiment,  converted  into  cavalry  in  September,  1863.  The  fol- 
lowing April  6th,  the  Dragoons  were  ordered  to  get  a  haircut, 
turn  in  their  Joslyn  carbines,  pick  up  Spencers,  and  serve  under 
a  new  cavalry  chief.  Phil  Sheridan  soon  made  his  appearance. 

"There's  Sheridan,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  Dragoons. 

"Which  one?"  asked  another. 

"That  one  with  the  big  boots." 

"What,"  exclaimed  still  another  trooper,  in  astonishment, 
"you  don't  mean  that  little  rat  terrier?" 

The  Dragoons,  according  to  300  Fighting  Regiments  sus- 
tained the  heaviest  loss  of  any  cavalry  regiment,  in  any  one 
engagement  during  the  entire  war,  at  the  Wilderness.  But  there 
was  glory,  too,  for  the  Dragoons. 

"At  3  P.  M.  (last  day  of  the  battle),"  wrote  Lieu- 
tenant J.  N.  Flint,  "the  regiment  is  dismounted  and 
moved  across  the  country  for  more  than  a  mile  at  the 
double-quick,  when  the  enemy  are  met.  With  a  terrible 
yell  the  Dragoons  go  to  work,  loading  and  firing  their 
(Spencer)  carbines  with  the  utmost  rapidity  and  with 
deadly  effect.  The  air  seems  filled  with  leaden  missiles 
from  either  side.  For  a  while  the  issue  is  doubtful;  but 
still  the  desperate,  though  unequal,  conflict  is  kept  up 
with  unabated  fury.  Night  closes  in  on  the  scene.  Over 
eighty  of  the  Dragoons  lie  upon  the  ground  either  killed 
or  severely  wounded.  The  support  has  arrived  and  the 
day  is  won." 

Four  other  Spencer-armed  regiments  were  with  Grant  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness  but  their  experiences  with  the 
seven-shooter  have  not  come  to  light.  Both  the  37th  Mass- 
achusetts Volunteers  infantry  regiment  and  the  1st  Rhode 
Island  Cavalry  were  fully  armed  with  the  repeater;  and  the 
10th  New  York  and  17th  Pennsylvania  cavalry  regiments  were 
at  least  partially  equipped  with  Spencers,  in  the  historic  Strug- 
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gle.  The  seven-shooting  corps  was  almost  as  new  to  Grant  as  it 
was  strange  to  Lee.  At  some  times  and  in  some  places  during 
the  battle,  and  for  a  day  afterwards,  many  of  the  seven-shooting 
regiments  were  held  inactive  or  poorly  used  by  Meade.  Sheri- 
dan, mad  as  a  hatter,  told  Meade  to  take  the  cavalry  and  run 
it  himself— or,  a  stronger,  more-directive  soldier  expression  to 
that  effect.  Meade,  perturbed,  went  to  Grant.  Wise  Ulysses 
told  Meade  to  lift  his  heavy  thumb  at  once  clear  off  of  Little 
Phil.  After  that  there  was  no  bungling  with  the  seven-shooting 
cavalry  under  Sheridan.  x\nd  after  that  the  performances  of  the 
Spencer-armed  regiments  are  better  known. 

The  re-born  U.  S.  Cavalry  was  a  husky  youth  by  May  1864. 
In  contrast,  more  than  one-half  of  the  Northern  foot  soldiers 
were  less  than  19.  One  hundred  and  five  thousand  were  only  14 
and  15  years  old.  Practically  all  of  the  cavalrymen  were  well 
above  the  pathetically-low  average  age  of  the  infantry.  The 
mounted  Federals  could  now  challenge  the  Southern  cavalry 
in  horsemanship.  They  were  better  disciplined  than  the  Con- 
federates. They  were  far  better  armed,  with  their  Spencers  and 
Sharp's.  Grant's  seven-shooting  corps  alone  was  potentially 
equal  in  firepower  to  more  than  one-half  of  Lee's  entire  army, 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness. 

Uniquely  rich  in  quaint,  often  beautiful  place  names,  the 
Civil  War's  Wilderness  of  the  haunting  syllables  had  within  its 
rough  confines  such  gems  as  the  Po,  Ny  and  Ta  rivers;  the 
Piney  Branch  and  Shady  Grove  churches;  Todd's  Tavern, 
Parker's  store  and  the  all-important  Brock  Pike.  This  country 
road— half  way  between  the  Po  and  Ny— crossed  another  road 
connecting  the  two  churches,  at  Todds  Tavern.  The  Brock 
Pike  ran  directly  into  Spottsylvania. 

During  the  last  phase  of  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  when 
the  two  great  armies  were  locked  in  struggle,  apparently  with- 
out a  decision  in  sight,  Major  General  Jeb  Stuart  and  his  mag- 
nificent Southern  cavalry  kept  Grant  sealed  in.  The  mobile 
line  in  Gray  had  spearheaded  Lee's  defense  that  had  foiled  all 
Northern  attempts  to  break  through  for  three  years.  Now 
stretched   across  the  Brock  Pike,   half  way  between  Todds 
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Tavern  and  Spottsylvania,  Stuart's  cavalry  threatened  to  turn 
back  Grant.  It  was  in  this  area  that  the  reorganized  Union 
cavalry,  principally  the  Spencer-armed  regiments,  broke  the 
long  spell.  They  drove  Stuart  back  to  the  Po  river,  letting  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  spill  out  of  the  Wilderness  and  on  to 
Spottsylvania. 

The  name  Wilderness  served  admirably  for  the  confusion 
that  reigned  in  the  three-day  struggle,  and  has  since  only  partly 
cleared  away.  Fortunately,  some  of  the  men  who  fought  there 
with  the  seven-shooter  left  eye-witness  accounts  of  the  action. 
Pieced  together,  they  present  a  tangible  picture  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  repeating  weapon  in  the  colossal  conflict  that 
otherwise  was  sustained  mostly  by  the  cumbersome,  slow-shoot- 
ing muzzle-loaders.  In  reporting  their  Civil  War  experiences, 
it  is  significant  that  these  soldier-historians  retained  vivid  recol- 
lections of  the  gun,  in  the  welter  of  burning  and  painful  mem- 
ories of  the  terrible  carnage. 

The  three  Spencer-armed  regiments  of  the  Michigan  Bri- 
gade, commanded  by  Custer,  comprised  the  most  powerful, 
integrated  force  in  the  cavalry  battle  of  the  Wilderness. 

"The  Rebel  line,"  wrote  Colonel  Kidd,  reporting  on 
the  5th,  6th  and  7th  Michigan  Cavalry  regiments,  "ex- 
tended beyond  our  right  as  far  as  we  could  see,  and  it 
was  evident  that  we  were  outnumbered  at  least  three  to 
one.  But  the  little  force  stood  up  bravely  to  its  task,  us- 
ing their  Spencer  carbines  with  deadly  effect,  checking 
the  advance  of  the  enemy  in  their  immediate  front  .  .  . 
The  rebels  (later  in  the  battle),  confident  in  their  supe- 
rior numbers,  were  pressing  us  hard.  In  a  solid  line  of 
two  ranks,  with  Spencer  rifles  fully  shotted  (loaded), 
the  two  magnificent  regiments  (5th  and  7th  Michigan 
Cavalry)  deployed  into  position  on  our  (6th  Michigan 
Cavalry)  right.  Then  moving  forward  by  a  half  left 
wheel,  the  tables  were  turned  on  the  too-exultant  foe, 
and  he  was  gradually  forced  back  .  .  .  The  enemy 
gave  way  in  disorder,  and  was  routed  and  fled,  leaving 
his  dead  and  wounded  in  our  hands." 
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"It  was  one  of  my  pet  schemes"  wrote  Captain  Wil- 
liam D.  Mann,  of  Detroit,  organizer  of  the  7th  Michigan 
Cavalry,  "to  have  the  men  of  the  regiment  very  lightly 
equipped  and  armed  with  repeating  rifles." 

Mann's  wish  came  true,  so  far  as  better  weapons  were  con- 
cerned, on  May  4th,  1864.  Two  days  later  the  7th  Michigan 
Cavalry  had  joined  the  Michigan  Brigade  and  was  fighting 
with  its  own  seven-shooters,  along  the  Brock  Pike. 

"Turning  off  to  the  right,"  wrote  Mann,  "the  regi- 
ment was  placed  in  the  open  as  a  support  for  Gregg's 
division,  which  position  was  occupied  nearly  all  day, 
mounted,  in  full  range  and  view  of  the  enemy's  guns. 
Our  brigade  had  an  engagement  with  White's  rebel 
brigade,  driving  it  from  the  field  and  capturing  a  num- 
ber of  prisoners  ...  At  daylight,  the  morning  of  the 
7th,  we  were  again  on  the  battleground  of  the  preced- 
ing day,  where  the  rebels  were  found  waiting  to  contest 
the  field  .  .  .  toward  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  they 
were  whipped,  and  were  driven  from  the  field,  with 
the  loss  of  many  prisoners." 

Meanwhile,  the  Pennsylvania  Bucktails  were  fighting  in 
support  of  the  Michigan  Brigade.  The  Bucktails  were  hidden 
behind  trees— like  the  Indians  their  forebears  fought— and  out 
of  sight  of  the  attacking  Rebels  intent  on  smashing  a  small, 
thin  line  of  cavalrymen  in  Blue,  also  Spencer-armed  but  over- 
whelmingly outnumbered.  The  concealed  Bucktails  could  hear 
the  Confederate  officers  urging  their  men  to  charge  and  capture 
the  Federals,  who  fell  back  among  the  trees  and  joined  the 
Bucktails.  Then,  as  the  Gray  force  charged,  the  ambushers  let 
go  with  their  seven-shooters.  The  Confederates,  shocked  and 
stunned,  turned  and  fled.  In  their  retreat  one  Confederate  offi- 
cer was  heard  persuading  his  men  to  rally  and  make  a  stand. 
He  told  them  there  was  nothing  in  front  but  some  dismounted 
cavalrymen.  The  unconvinced  Rebs  continued  their  flight,  one 
exclaiming:  "Cavalry,  hell!  cavalry  don't  carry  knapsacks  and 
wear  bucktails!" 
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Many  such  small  successes,  achieved  primarily  by  means  of 
the  deadly  repeating  rifle  snowballed  into  a  major  factor  in 
getting  Grant  out  of  the  Wilderness. 

"These  were  magnificent  weapons  for  skirmish 
work,"  wrote  the  historians  of  the  Pennsylvania  Buck- 
tails. 

We  have  seen  how  the  7th  Michigan  Cavalry  was  sent  to 
support  Gregg,  who  had  only  one  Spencer-armed  regiment— 
the  1  st  New  Jersey  Cavalry— in  his  division.  Gregg  also  was 
fighting  to  open  the  Brock  Pike  for  Grant.  Henry  R.  Pyne, 
Chaplain  of  the  1st  New  Jersey  Cavalry,  revealed  how  a  part 
of  the  regiment  defeated  a  brigade  of  Confederates  in  the 
Wilderness  cavalry  battle: 

"Through  the  woods  and  past  some  open  ground 
drove  the  Seventh  Virginia  (Confederate  brigade)," 
wrote  the  Rev.  Pyne,  "...  while  yet  in  the  woods, 
Colonel  Kester  heading  the  (1st  New  Jersey)  regiment, 
advanced  with  a  cheer  and  a  rapid  fire.  Again  the  enemy 
gave  ground  before  the  impetuosity  of  the  attack  and 
the  fierceness  of  our  fire,  the  superiority  of  our  weapons 
and  the  harmonious  cooperation  of  our  men  giving  us 
an  advantage  which  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  could  not 
overcome;  and  with  this  skirmish  line  of  250  men  we 
actually  bore  back  the  effective  force  of  the  whole  op- 
posing brigade." 

While  the  Michigan  Brigade,  the  Bucktails  and  the  1st  New 
Jersey  regiments  were  fighting  more  or  less  together  along  the 
Brock  Pike,  another  part  of  the  Wilderness  cavalry  battle  was 
in  progress  at  Parker's  Store,  about  four  miles  Northwest  of 
Todds  Tavern.  James  H.  Wilson,  later  head  of  the  world's 
greatest  all-cavalry  army,  at  the  time  was  a  Brigadier  General 
in  command  of  the  third  Union  cavalry  division.  It  was  as- 
signed to  protect  the  Brock  Pike  from  an  attack  by  a  whole 
division  of  Confederate  infantry.  Wilson  was  greatly  out- 
numbered. He  had  but  six  regiments  of  cavalry  and  a  detach- 
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ment  from  another  regiment.  Some  of  the  Confederate  divi- 
sions were  up  to  three  times  larger.  Wilson's  ace  was  the  5th 
New  York  Cavalry  and  its  Spencer  repeaters,  about  1000  strong. 

When  the  Confederates  struck  at  Parker's  Store,  in  the  first 
phase  of  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  the  opening  of  the  con- 
flict at  Gettysburg  was  repeated.  For  it  was  the  superior  fire- 
power of  the  U.  S.  Cavalry  that  set  the  site  for  the  second 
greatest  struggle  of  the  Civil  War. 

"We  held  up  one  of  Hood's  divisions  of  infantry  for 
five  hours,"  wrote  Captain  William  B.  Cary  of  the  5th 
New  York  Cavalry,  who  became  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
after  the  war,  "retreating  five  miles  to  the  Brock  road, 
where  we  halted  for  the  last  time,  and  saved  the  Brock 
road  until  Hancock  came  up  with  his  corps,  which  de- 
cided the  battle  of  May  5th,  1864  .  .  .  The  historian  of 
the  Wilderness  says  in  his  book,  'if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  desperate  fighting  of  the  5th  New  York  Cavalry 
that  morning  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  would  have 
been  fought  somewhere  else.'  .  .  .  Spencer's  carbine 
saved  the  day  ...  By  the  acceptance  of  the  Spencer 
by  the  Government  and  the  issuance  of  the  carbine  to 
the  cavalry  regiments,  and  the  rifle  to  mounted  infantry, 
the  efficiency  of  these  forces  was  immensely  improved, 
and  undoubtedly  became  a  greater  factor  in  bringing 
the  war  to  a  successful  close." 

The  idol  of  Dixie,  Colonel  John  Mosby,  who  led  a  large 
Confederate  mounted  force  in  the  struggle  at  Parker's  Store, 
as  a  popular  lecturer  after  the  war,  met  the  former  Union 
Captain  Cary  on  the  rostrum,  in  New  England.  The  two  former 
opponents  in  the  Wilderness  cavalry  battle  talked  good  natur- 
edly  of  their  first  war  encounter.  Mosby,  who  held  a  high 
record  of  victories  in  the  Rebellion,  asked  the  ex-Captain  how 
the  5th  New  York  Cavalry  managed  to  defeat  the  Confederates 
that  day.  Mosby  admitted  that  he  could  not  make  out  what  he 
was  fighting  because  the  firing  was  too  intensive. 
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"I  told  Mosby,"  wrote  Cary,  "that  we  had  just  re- 
ceived Spencer  carbines  which  explained  the  defeat  and 
scattering  of  his  force." 

Louis  N.  Boudre,  Chaplain  of  the  5  th  New  York 
Cavalry,  corroborated  Cary's  statement.  "Their  Spencer 
carbines,"  he  wrote  in  the  regimental  history,  "made 
the  dense  woods  ring,  and  told  with  fearful  effect  upon 
the  enemy.  Prisoners,  afterwards  captured  from  this  at- 
tacking division,  swore  that  a  whole  brigade  must  have 
been  in  front." 

A  prominent  Virginia  attorney  when  the  war  broke  out, 
Mosby  became  the  head  of  the  many  bands  of  mounted  irreg- 
ulars that  terrorized  Washington  and  its  environs  during  most 
of  the  war.  In  contrast  to  some  of  the  guerrillas  operating  under 
their  own  rules  in  the  bloody  and  unscrupulous  manner  of 
Quantrell,  farther  to  the  West,  Mosby  and  his  men  abided  by 
the  code  of  honor  as  it  was  observed  at  the  time.  Nevertheless, 
the  Eastern  raiders  were  able  to  hand  over  to  the  Southern 
cause  a  tremendous  amount  of  loot.  To  Dixie,  Mosby  was 
Robin  Hood.  The  North  classed  him  with  the  upcoming  young 
bandit  and  murderer,  Jesse  James. 

Grant  posted  a  reward  of  $5000  for  Mosby,  dead  or  alive. 
No  one  ever  collected  the  money.  Mosby  probably  received 
more  than  that  amount  from  the  Government  as  U.  S.  Consul 
at  Hong  Kong  after  the  war,  where  he  was  visited  by  his 
staunch  friend  who  had  appointed  him  to  the  job,  none  other 
than  President  U.  S.  Grant.  However,  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Wilderness  the  beautiful  friendship  between  the  new  General 
in  Chief  of  the  Union  armed  forces  and  the  romantic  hero  of 
the  Confederacy  had  yet  to  be  conceived,  let  alone  born. 

Grant,  having  emerged  from  the  Wilderness,  with  much 
help  from  the  seven-shooting  cavalry,  was  now  expected  by 
Lee  to  sit  around  the  camp  fire,  smoke  cigars,  and  listen  ap- 
provingly in  the  manner  of  McClellan,  to  reasons  presented  by 
his  staff  for  lingering  a  few  days,  maybe  a  few  weeks,  on  the 
battlefield  so  dearly  won.  But  the  coming  of  Grant  to  Virginia 
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brought  an  end  to  Union  dallying.  He  allowed  no  rust,  not 
even  dew,  to  form  on  his  guns.  The  very  next  day,  May  8th, 
1864,  he  whipped  Lee  in  the  savage  Battle  of  Spottsylvania. 
That  day,  before  the  smoke  cleared,  Grant's  Spencer-armed  reg- 
iments became  a  dozen.  The  1st  Connecticut  Cavalry  was  re- 
armed on  the  field  with  the  seven-shooter  invented  in  its  own 
State.  On  the  next  few  days,  cases  of  the  repeaters  arrived  from 
Boston,  were  opened  at  the  camps  and  given  to  the  2nd  New 
Jersey  Cavalry,  the  2nd  Ohio  Cavalry  and  possibly  to  other 
mounted  regiments  as  well.  Meantime,  the  500  Calif ornians 
appeared,  to  add  their  multiple  fire-power  to  Grant's  mighty 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Grant's  super-armed  corps  was  beanstalking  rapidly.  He  was 
able  on  May  9th  to  detach  nine  Spencer-armed  regiments  for 
Sheridan's  historic  Richmond  raid.  Its  purpose  was  to  draw  off 
Stuart's  formidable  cavalry  while  the  massive  Army  of  the 
Potomac  was  being  moved  towards  the  Rebel  Capitol.  There 
has  remained  some  mystery  as  to  why  the  great  raid  was  de- 
cided upon  and  launched  all  within  a  few  hours,  without  the 
customary  red  tape.  A  logical  explanation  is  that  Grant,  having 
observed  the  terrific  damage  done  by  the  regiments  with  their 
seven-shooters  in  the  Wilderness,  reasoned  that  Sheridan,  with 
nine  such  super-armed  regiments,  should  be  able  to  whip 
Stuart.  The  opposing  cavalry  forces  numbered  about  10,000 
each.  But  Sheridan's  nine  Spencer-armed  regiments  more  than 
doubled  his  fire-power  advantage  over  Stuart's  many  muzzle- 
loading  Enflelds  and  few,  captured  breech-loaders. 

In  less  than  a  day,  the  huge  Federal  cavalry  force  was 
stripped  of  all  unserviceable  animals,  tents,  and  wagons,  and 
otherwise  streamlined  in  the  best  way  known  at  the  time,  for 
a  quick  thrust  into  enemy  territory.  Two  ambulances  were 
allowed  for  each  division,  a  few  pack  mules  for  baggage,  three 
days'  rations  for  each  man,  and  a  half  days'  forage  for  his 
horse,  both  carried  at  the  saddle.  No  curtailment,  however, 
was  made  in  the  wagons  carrying  the  ammunition. 

No  Union  leader  up  to  that  time  had  been  so  well  equipped 
as  Sheridan.  His  cavalry  army  stretched  out  13  miles  on  the 
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Telegraph  Road.  It  used  up  four  hours  in  passing  any  given 
point.  His  Spencer-armed  regiments  generally  were  only  partly 
depleted,  as  the  campaign  was  in  its  beginning.  Later  on,  death, 
wounds,  disease  and  garrisoning  along  the  way  would  whittle 
down  the  regiments  to  less  than  half-size  for  the  final  battles. 
But  now  most  of  his  regiments  were  fairly  well  manned;  prob- 
ably over  5000  carried  the  seven-shooter.  These  alone  gave 
Sheridan  the  fire-power  potential  of  75,000  rounds  per  minute 
against  a  total  of  about  20,000  for  Stuart. 

Sheridan  was  gone  16  days.  In  that  time  he  passed  around 
Lee's  entire  force  and  prevented  Stuart  from  harassing  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  Some  fighting  took  place  almost  every 
day  of  the  raid.  Four  major  engagements  were  fought— all  won 
by  Sheridan.  One,  Yellow  Tavern,  is  considered  by  some  mili- 
tary experts  to  be  the  real  turning  point  of  the  Civil  War.  Up 
to  that  time,  the  major  battles  were  fought  by  masses  of  in- 
fantry, supported  by  artillery,  with  the  cavalry  subordinated 
to  its  traditional  hit-and-run  role.  Yellow  Tavern,  however, 
found  the  slow-moving  foot  troops  far  in  the  background.  The 
two  cavalry  armies  became  locked  in  a  decisive,  major  struggle 
of  mobility  against  mobility  on  a  large  scale,  with  relative 
equality  between  the  contestants  except  for  one  vital  factor— 
the  machine  rifle.  This  mechanical  advantage  tipped  the  scales 
at  Yellow  Tavern  and  firmly  established  the  deadly  seven- 
shooter  as  the  near-invincible  weapon  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  dramatic  test  of  the  reorganized  U.  S.  Cavalry,  for  the 
first  time  on  its  own,  took  place  on  the  third  day  of  the  Rich- 
mond raid,  May  nth,  1864.  Jeff  Davis  had  come  up  to  Yellow 
Tavern  from  Richmond,  five  miles  to  the  South,  to  watch  his 
cavalry  in  Gray  challenge  the  Yankee  raiders.  He  was  justified, 
from  past  experiences,  in  expecting  to  see  the  Federals  chased 
back  to  Washington.  Instead,  the  Confederate  President  wit- 
nessed the  stunning  defeat  of  the  South's  finest  cavalry,  under 
the  murderous  fire  of  Sheridan's  thousands  of  seven-shooters; 
and  the  death  of  a  man  more  valuable  to  his  cause  than  him- 
self—J  eb  Stuart.  Davis  saw,  probably  without  realizing  its  sig- 
nificance, the  first  major  demonstration  of  the  profound  change 
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taking  place  in  the  war.  This  was  the  advent  of  the  repeating 
weapon  being  employed  in  large  quantity  and  with  the  maxi- 
mum mobility  of  the  era.  Only  the  North  had  this  irresistible 
warhead,  soon  to  plow  through  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  on 
to  Appomattox. 

Fighting  defensively  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  war, 
the  Confederates  usually  held  the  advantage  in  position.  At 
Yellow  Tavern,  Stuart's  margin  consisted  of  a  fringe  of  woods 
partly  concealing  his  riflemen,  dismounted  for  action;  and  a 
bluff  overlooking  the  approaching  Federals,  for  his  artillery. 
First  to  attack  was  Devin's  Brigade,  led  by  the  seven-shooting 
17th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  and  the  vital  Battle  of  Yellow 
Tavern  was  on.  In  minutes,  Custer,  with  his  golden  hair  flying 
in  the  breeze,  and  his  Michigan  Cavalry  Brigade  close  behind 
him,  came  galloping  onto  the  battlefield.  Then  Merritt  with 
his  Spencer-armed  1st  New  York  Dragoons  and  three  other 
regiments  joined  in.  With  the  Michigan  Brigade  in  the  lead,  the 
division  bore  down  on  the  Gray  line.  Five  Spencer-armed  regi- 
ments alone  poured  more  than  50,000  bullets  per  minute  into  the 
Confederate  ranks. 

Shocked  and  worried  by  the  first  terrific  onslaught  that 
shattered  his  line,  Stuart  sent  to  Bragg  for  reinforcements.  But 
the  courier  was  intercepted.  About  this  time  Wilson  arrived 
with  the  fourth  Union  brigade,  including  two  more  Spencer- 
armed  regiments— the  1st  Connecticut  and  the  5th  New  York. 
This  gave  Sheridan  seven  regiments  with  machine  rifles  for  the 
grand  assault.  Again  led  by  the  Michigan  Brigade,  the  hurricane 
in  Blue  struck  the  Gray  line.  It  stood  for  a  moment,  wavered, 
then  broke  and  disintegrated,  leaving  the  field  littered  with 
dead  and  wounded.  A  significant  number  not  hit,  eagerly  sur- 
rendered, as  Jeff  Davis  and  the  battered  Rebels  retreated  to 
Richmond.  The  Southern  cavalry,  once  the  terror  of  the  North, 
met  its  nemesis  at  Yellow  Tavern.  Never  again  would  it  win  a 
major  contest  against  the  seven-shooting  Federal  cavalry. 

The  make-up  of  the  Confederate  army  was  such  that  the 
loss  of  a  top  leader  was  taken  especially  hard  by  the  troops, 
perhaps  more  so  than  in  the  Northern  armies.  The  serious 
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wounding  of  Longstreet  at  the  Wilderness  contributed  to  Lee's 
defeat  there.  The  death  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  earlier,  cut 
deeply  into  Southern  morale.  Equally  disastrous,  was  the  losing 
of  Jeb  Stuart  at  Yellow  Tavern.  Various  claims  were  made  at 
the  time  as  to  which  weapon,  a  revolver  or  rifle,  fired  the  fatal 
shot,  and  as  to  which  Union  soldier  earned  the  credit.  The  evi- 
dence, however,  points  strongly  to  the  seven-shooter  in  the 
hands  of  Private  Huff  of  the  Michigan  Brigade,  which  led  in 
the  fighting  and  was  closest  to  Stuart  at  the  time  of  his  fall. 

Private  John  A.  Huff,  Company  E,  5  th  Michigan  Cavalry, 
had  won  first  prize  for  marksmanship  with  Berdan's  sharp- 
shooters—who were  specially  trained  in  picking  off  enemy  of- 
ficers at  long  range  with  the  telescopic  rifle.  He  was  considered 
to  be  the  best  shot  in  the  regiment.  During  a  brief  lull  in  the 
fighting  at  Yellow  Tavern,  Huff  espied  a  Confederate  officer, 
who  afterwards  was  identified  as  General  Stuart,  in  a  gap  in 
the  woods,  about  a  city  block  away  from  the  Union  front. 
Steadying  his  seven-shooter  on  a  fence  rail,  Huff  took  deliberate 
aim  and  fired.  Stuart  slid  limply  off  his  horse,  badly  wounded, 
and  died  in  a  farm  house  shortly  afterwards.  Huff  himself  was 
struck  down  by  a  Confederate  bullet  at  the  Battle  of  Hawes 
Shop  the  following  June  1st  and  died  on  the  23rd  of  that  month. 

Sheridan,  who  owed  much  of  his  glory  to  the  seven-shooter, 
noted  its  effectiveness  at  Yellow  Tavern,  in  his  Memoirs: 

"Gregg,  in  anticipation  of  attack,  had  hidden  a  heavy 
line  of  dismounted  men  in  a  bushy  ravine  on  his  front, 
and  when  the  enemy  marched  upon  it  with  much  dis- 
play and  under  the  eye  of  the  President  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, this  line  opened  a  destructive  fire  with  repeating 
carbines  .  .  .  compelled  them  to  withdraw  for  security 
behind  the  heavy  works  thrown  up  for  the  defense  of 
the  city  in  1862." 

So  decisive  had  been  his  victory  at  Yellow  Tavern,  Sheri- 
dan could  have  taken  the  city,  he  stated.  But  he  counted  the 
cost  too  great,  as  practically  every  house  in  Richmond's  suburbs 
was  loop-holed,  with  soldiers  and  civilians  inside  ready  to  fight. 
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and  every  street  barricaded.  Instead,  the  cavalry-army  in  Blue 
rode  around  the  Confederate  Capitol  and  pulled  up  a  few  miles 
Southeast  of  Petersburg.  There  the  Army  of  the  James,  under 
Major  General  Butler,  lay  encamped  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
Grant  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Nearby  on  the  James 
River,  Union  gunboats  had  aboard  Horse-Marines,  as  the  serv- 
ice was  called  in  those  days.  They  gave  an  expression  of  the 
unique  comradeship  of  the  Civil  War  by  exchanging  clean  blue 
shirts  of  their  own  for  the  soiled  and  worn  garments  of  Sheri- 
dan's cavalrymen. 

Its  task  well  done,  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
rode  to  the  North,  rejoining  Grant  on  May  25th,  1864. 

Sheridan's  next  engagement  of  the  Richmond  campaign 
proved  to  be  the  introduction  to  the  bloody  Battle  of  Cold 
Harbor,  June  1st  to  June  3rd,  1864.  The  single  happy  memory 
of  the  struggle,  from  the  Union  military  point  of  view,  was 
the  success  of  Sheridan's  cavalry.  It  contained  the  Confederates 
until  Grant  took  over  with  the  infantry.  History  concedes  to 
Sheridan  full  credit  for  doing  his  job  well  at  Cold  Harbor. 
Left  out  heretofore  has  been  the  chief  reason  why  he  was  able 
to  succeed  while  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  as  a  whole  bungled 
practically  every  phase  of  the  battle— the  only  one  Grant  re- 
gretted in  his  career. 

Through  choice,  partly,  the  infantry  of  the  North  fought 
the  entire  Civil  War  with  the  muzzle-loaders.  Through  neces- 
sity, the  infantry  of  the  South  and  most  of  its  cavalry,  also 
fought  with  muzzle-loaders.  Only  Sheridan,  at  the  Battle  of 
Cold  Harbor,  enjoyed  the  lofty  advantage  of  commanding  a 
breech-loading  army.  In  his  three  divisions  of  cavalry  were 
seven  brigades.  Each  had  from  one  to  three  regiments  equipped 
with  Spencer  repeaters.  The  others  carried  breech-loading  car- 
bines, in  themselves  as  superior  to  the  muzzle-loader  as  the 
seven-shooter  outclassed  the  Sharp's.  The  Confederates,  how- 
ever, fought  mostly  with  muzzle-loaders.  Those  attacking  Sheri- 
dan most  importantly,  carried  an  Austrian  rifle.  It  was  one  of 
the  poorest  of  the  imported  muskets,  with  its  ramrod  under 
the  long  barrel  and  at  the  end  a  huge  saber-like  bayonet. 
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At  this  stage  of  the  war  the  bayonet  had  become  the  most 
obsolete  of  all  weapons.  It  was  carried  primarily  to  use  as  a 
candlestick,  stab  frogs  and  dig  trenches  when  no  spade  was 
available.  Earlier,  such  a  wicked  looking  pig  sticker  on  the  end 
of  a  Reb's  musket  might  have  intimidated  a  boy  or  man  in  Blue. 
But  in  the  middle  of  1864,  the  veteran  with  a  Spencer  or  Sharp's 
had  learned  that  such  an  appendage  was  a  handicap  to  the  user 
and  a  point,  with  no  pun  intended,  in  his  favor.  The  bayonet 
weighed  down  the  gun  and  made  even  more  difficult  the  several 
operations  required  in  firing  a  muzzle  loader.  Besides,  the  bay- 
onet could  be  used  only  at  close  quarters,  not  usually  reached 
by  a  Rebel  facing  a  seven-shooter  or  a  breech-loader.  This 
wide  gap  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  contrasting  weapons  of  the 
Northern  cavalry  and  the  South  becomes  even  more  pathetic 
with  the  passing  of  time,  in  reliving  the  high  point  in  Sheri- 
dan's victory  at  Cold  Harbor. 

Brigadier  General  Wesley  Merritt's  Reserve  Brigade  started 
the  battle  by  attacking  a  strong  force  of  Confederate  cavalry, 
infantry  and  artillery  holding  the  crest  of  the  hill  on  which 
Cold  Harbor  was  situated.  Three  of  Merritt's  regiments— the 
1  st  and  2nd  U.  S.  Regular  Cavalry  and  the  6th  Pennsylvania 
Cavalry  carried  Sharps  carbines;  the  fourth  regiment,  the  1st 
New  York  Dragoons,  was  Spencer-armed. 

The  Confederates  were  strongly  barricaded.  They  greatly 
outnumbered  the  men  in  Blue.  For  some  time  the  battle  raged 
on  even  terms.  Then  Custer  came  up  with  the  Michigan  Cav- 
alry Brigade.  Next,  the  eight  regiments  were  thrown  into  a 
frontal  and  flanking  attack  on  the  Gray  fortifications.  Four  of 
the  Union  regiments  alone  pumped  up  to  50,000  bullets  per 
minute  into  the  Rebel  ranks.  Unable  to  withstand  such  mur- 
derous rifle  barrage,  the  defenders  fled,  all  within  a  few  minutes, 
in  a  war  heretofore  notorious  for  the  prolongation  of  its  battles. 

Union  cavalrymen  who  were  there  have  left  glimpses  of  the 
final  cavalry  charges  that  won  Cold  Harbor. 

Bugler  James  R.  Bo  wen,  of  the  1st  New  York  Drag- 
oons wrote;   "The  enemy  opened  upon  us  with  severe 
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determination,  but  when  the  Dragoons  and  the  brave 
Michigan  men  of  Custer's  opened  upon  them  with  their 
Spencers,  they  broke,  as  upon  previous  occasions." 

Captain  T.  F.  Rodenbough,  2nd  U.  S.  Regular  Cav- 
alry, Merritt's  Brigade  wrote:  "Then  a  sheet  of  flame 
came  from  the  cavalry  line  and  for  three  or  four  min- 
utes the  din  was  deafening.  The  repeating  rifles  raked 
the  flank  of  the  hostile  column  .  .  .  The  whole  thing 
was  over  in  less  than  five  minutes;  the  enemy,  surprised, 
stunned  and  demoralized,  withdrew  more  quickly  than 
they  came,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded." 

General  Custer,  in  an  official  report  stated:  "This 
charge  produced  the  desired  effect.  The  enemy,  without 
waiting  to  receive  it,  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled, 
leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field." 

Sheridan  in  his  Memoirs,  wrote:  "Just  after  daylight 
on  the  1  st  of  June  the  Confederate  infantry  under  Gen- 
eral Kershaw  endeavored  to  drive  us  out,  advancing 
against  my  right  from  the  Bethesda  Church  road.  In  his 
assault  he  was  permitted  to  come  close  up  to  our  works, 
and  when  within  short  range  such  a  fire  was  opened  on 
him  from  our  horse-artillery  and  repeating  carbines  that 
he  recoiled  in  confusion  after  the  first  onset;  still,  he 
seemed  determined  to  get  the  place,  and  after  reorgan- 
izing, again  attacked;  but  the  lesson  of  the  first  repulse 
was  not  without  effect,  and  his  feeble  effort  proved 
wholly  fruitless.  After  his  second  failure  we  were  left 
undisturbed." 

Rebel  confirmation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  seven-shooter 
at  Cold  Harbor  is  offered  in  the  report  of  the  battle  by  Brigadier 
General  Benj.  G.  Humphreys,  in  command  of  the  Mississippi 
Brigade  bearing  his  name. 

"Kershaw,"  he  wrote,  "attacked  Sheridan  with  two 
of  his  brigades,  one  of  them  his  own,  but  was  repulsed 
by  the  fire  of  repeating  carbines  and  artillery." 
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It  was  now  early  in  June,  1864.  In  three  bloody  years  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  had  achieved  the  dubious  feat  of  pene- 
trating about  100  miles  into  Virginia.  Cold  Harbor  had  been 
taken  at  a  cost  of  12,000  Union  casualties  to  only  1700  for  the 
Confederates.  Even  Grant  was  appalled  by  his  stupendous  losses 
and  the  overall  results,  as  unpromising  as  the  name  of  the  town 
itself.  Up  North,  Grant  the  saviour  was  now  Grant  the  butcher, 
to  the  ever-fickle  public. 

As  Grant  settled  down  to  the  long,  hard  campaign  against 
Richmond  and  Petersburg,  preparations  were  begun  for  the 
mammoth  drive  through  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  But  first,  a 
railway  supplying  Lee's  army  must  be  cut.  The  job,  of  course, 
went  to  Sheridan  and  his  super-armed  cavalry. 


Chapter  Eleven 


The  Rebs  Capture  Custer's 
Love  Letters 


THE  VIRGINIA  CENTRAL  railroad,  running 
North  out  of  Richmond,  was  a  prime  feeder  of  Lee's  men. 
As  the  new  Union  plan  was  to  weaken  and  destroy  the  Gray- 
armies,  rail  lifelines  in  1864  were  subjected  to  special  attention 
by  the  super-armed  Federal  cavalry.  Its  outstanding  perform- 
ance on  the  Richmond  raid  and  at  Cold  Harbor  spurred  Grant 
into  making  another  quick  decision.  He  dispatched  Sheridan 
with  two-thirds  of  the  cavalry  to  tie  off  the  artery  of  steel  at 
its  most  vulnerable  point.  This  happened  to  be  the  otherwise 
unimportant  Trevilian  station,  midway  between  Gordonsville 
and  Louisa  Courthouse,  Virginia.  It  will  be  noted  that  Grant 
sent  a  giant  to  do  a  man's  work.  This  wise  precaution  was  un- 
wisely neglected  by  Sherman  on  the  first  similar  raid  in  the 
contemporary  Atlanta  campaign. 

With  only  a  few  hours  notice,  Sheridan's  raiding  force 
again  was  streamlined  into  the  utmost  mobility  and  started 
towards  Trevilian.  In  the  saddle  were  8000  men  of  the  first  and 
second  cavalry  divisions.  Custer's  three  Spencer-armed  regi- 
ments were  in  the  first  brigade  of  the  first  division.  The  17  th 
Pennsylvania  Cavalry  was  in  the  second  brigade  of  the  same 
division.  The  1st  New  Jersey  Cavalry,  and  10th  New  York 
Cavalry  were  in  different  brigades  of  the  second  division.  Thus, 
six  of  Sheridan's  22  regiments  carried  the  lethal  seven-shooter. 
These  six  regiments  were  alone  far  stronger  in  fire-power  than 
the  total  Rebel  force  met. 

Lasting  from  June  7th  to  27th,  1864,  the  raid  destroyed  the 
railroad  installation  at  Trevilian  and  otherwise  accomplished 
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the  military  objectives  of  the  project,  on  a  route  roughly  par- 
allel to  the  earlier  Richmond  raid.  Historically,  the  Trevilian 
foray  emphasizes  Grant's  growing  dependence  on  the  seven- 
shooter,  Custer's  performance  with  the  Michigan  Cavalry  Brig- 
ade, and  the  emergence  of  Elizabeth  Custer  as  the  Sweetheart 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

On  the  fourth  day  out,  the  two  cavalry  forces  collided  near 
Trevilian  station.  Except  for  a  few  buildings  and  the  railroad 
track,  the  battlefield  was  a  dense  woods.  Both  sides  fought 
dismounted.  As  at  Yellow  Tavern,  the  brunt  of  the  fighting 
was  borne  by  the  Michigan  Brigade,  with  the  17th  Pennsylvania 
Cavalry  in  support.  As  usual,  the  side  with  the  best  gun  won. 
But  it  took  two  June  days,  the  nth  and  12th,  to  defeat  the 
Rebel  cavalry  and  demolish  the  station  and  its  tracks.  Custer 
was  the  outstanding  hero  of  the  battle. 

In  the  confusion  and  bedlam  some  Confederate  troopers 
managed  to  surprise  and  capture  units  of  the  Federal  wagon 
train  stationed  at  the  rear.  Part  of  the  spoils  was  Custer's  ex- 
slave  cook,  Eliza.  She  rode  regularly  with  the  troops  in  a 
dilapidated,  old  family  carriage  strikingly  unmilitary  in  ap- 
pearance. She  would  set  her  kettle  up  close  to  Custer's  head- 
quarters. More  than  once  she  prepared  his  meals  with  bullets 
and  cannon  balls  whizzing  over  her  head.  The  Rebels  took  also 
all  of  Custer's  personal  belongings,  except  his  toothbrush.  Most 
of  the  articles  were  courteously  returned  to  him.  The  "Queen 
of  Sheba,"  as  the  troopers  called  Eliza,  managed  to  escape  and 
make  her  way  back  to  camp.  But  the  captors  kept  and  read  a 
packet  of  ardent  love  letters  from  the  General's  young  bride, 
afterwards  forwarding  the  missives  to  Richmond. 

Twenty-two  year  old  Elizabeth  Custer  was  becoming  as 
familiar  to  the  troopers  as  their  regimental  flags.  She  visited 
her  husband  in  camp  and  was  usually  near  him  at  reviews  and 
in  parades.  Being  the  young  bride  of  the  colorful  Brigadier 
General  in  itself  would  attract  attention.  Besides,  here  in  one 
delectable  package  was  a  composite  of  the  women  yearned  by 
the  soldiers.  As  Lieutenant  Wilbur  F.  Hinman,  65th  Ohio  Vol- 
unteers, put  it  so  delicately: 
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"When  sometimes  we  did  not  look  upon  a  woman's 
face  for  months  at  a  time,  the  sight  of  one  in  any  degree 
comely  or  attractive  never  failed  to  arouse  the  greatest 
enthusiasm." 

The  General's  lady,  as  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  pros- 
perous Judge  Bacon  of  Monroe,  about  40  miles  South  of  De- 
troit, had  been  considered  one  of  the  best  looking  of  the  grad- 
uates from  the  city's  exclusive  finishing  school  for  girls  from  all 
over  the  North.  She  was  a  fraction  of  an  inch  over  the  average 
height  of  the  period,  for  girls.  Her  natural  chestnut-color  hair 
just  reached  to  the  level  of  Custer's  sapphire-blue  eyes.  Her 
eyes  were  dusky  blue,  in  an  unusually  deep  tone.  She  had  a 
friendly  way  of  smiling,  often  misconstrued  as  flirting.  It 
brought  a  peck  on  her  peach-like  cheek  from  an  excitable  pro- 
fessor at  West  Point,  on  her  honeymoon,  and  froze  Custer  into 
silence  for  hours.  In  Washington,  while  Custer  was  fighting  in 
Virginia,  she  fought  off  more  mature  advances,  promptly  re- 
ported by  the  adoring  bride  to  her  adoring  husband.  Elizabeth 
actually  was  as  true  as  the  Blue  in  the  flag.  Sheridan  considered 
her  appearance  a  tonic  for  the  troops.  On  occasion  he  allowed 
her  to  remain  in  camp  after  all  other  officers'  wives  had  been 
bundled  back  to  their  homes. 

All  through  the  exciting  years  she  and  Custer  lived  together, 
partly  because  food  was  scarce  at  the  outpost  for  long  periods, 
Elizabeth's  figure  kept  alluringly  full-fashioned  in  a  slender 
mold.  For  many  years  she  hoped  to  bear  a  child.  Custer,  for  all 
of  his  peculiar  traits,  was  unusually  fond  of  children.  Had  they 
been  born  to  him,  quite  likely  his  career  would  have  been 
diverted  from  its  often  unhappy  course  and  tragic  end.  With  no 
offspring  to  tend,  Juliet  contrived  to  be  close  to  her  Romeo 
during  most  of  his  military  career— to  become  the  most  famous 
camp  follower  in  American  history. 

The  tender  affection  of  Custer  for  his  Libby  was  probably 
the  finest  aspect  of  his  strange  character.  Her  devotion  to  him 
remains  quite  unsurpassed  in  the  realm  of  romance.  Much  of 
their  12-year  honeymoon  was  shared  by  the  U.  S.  Cavalry 
during  the  Rebellion  and  the  Indian  wars  afterwards.  On  the 
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Western  marches,  Custer  slept  with  Elizabeth  in  an  army 
covered-wagon,  complete  with  straw-filled,  double  bed,  and  a 
drop  cloth  to  partition  off  a  dressing  room  area.  Custer  would 
bring  Elizabeth  warm  water  for  her  morning  sponge.  After  she 
was  dressed  he  would  carry  her  in  his  arms  to  the  officers' 
dining  tent  for  breakfast,  so  that  her  shoes  would  not  touch 
the  dew.  When  she  was  sick,  he  took  pills  with  her,  whether 
or  not  he  needed  them,  in  his  exaggerated  but  sincere  sym- 
pathy. She  would  go  anywhere  at  any  time  to  be  with  him. 
At  the  farthest  outposts  they  lived  in  tents  or  ramshackle  huts. 
One  night  her  feet  froze.  Ever  afterwards  in  her  long  life  of 
over  90  years,  the  chilblains  would  return  to  burn  her  feet  and 
bless  her  memory. 

Even  the  women  liked  and  admired  the  General's  wife.  The 
widow  of  one  of  his  Captains,  Katherine  Gibson  Fougera,  wrote 
long  afterwards: 

"I  shall  never  forget  my  first  impression  of  Elizabeth 
Custer.  Slim,  girlish-looking  in  a  light-colored,  out-of- 
date  frock,  she  had  quiet,  intelligent  eyes  that  met  one 
with  interest  rather  than  criticism.  Her  skin  was  soft 
and  smooth,  but  her  face  had  more  than  prettiness.  Char- 
acter was  written  there,  and  when  she  smiled  she  warmed 
one  with  her  friendliness." 

This  was  written  of  a  camp  follower  ten  years  older  than 
the  General's  bride  of  1864. 

Elizabeth  was  best  known  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
dressed  in  her  favorite  habit  of  rich,  dark  green  velvet,  with  a 
little  basque,  almost  as  tight  fitting  as  her  riding  skirt  was  vol- 
uminous. Down  the  front  of  the  jacket,  from  the  neck  to  her 
small  waist,  a  single  file  of  brass  buttons  marched  between 
pleasing  contours.  In  contrast  to  Custer's  wide-brimmed  felt, 
Elizabeth  favored  a  small,  peaked  cap  of  matching  velvet,  styled 
much  in  the  shape  of  the  Union  soldier's  cap.  A  red  rose  over 
her  heart,  to  match  her  husband's  necktie— worn  outside  his 
uniform  coat— and  white  gauntlet  gloves,  lent  accents  to  a  fem- 
inine ensemble  innocently  designed  for  simulation  of  the  Army 
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rather  than  the  stimulation  it  aroused  in  the  troopers. 

Elizabeth's  captured  letters,  toned  down  by  the  chivalrous 
editors  of  Southern  newspapers,  brought  smiles,  laughs,  or 
sighs  of  envy  to  readers,  according  to  their  attitude  and  inter- 
pretations. 

"They  left  out  the  most  spicy  parts,"  complained 
one  Southern  General,  in  his  Memoirs.  He  apparently 
had  read  the  unexpurgated  originals.  Custer  wrote  to  his 
bride,  cautioning  her  to  avoid  the  double  entendre.  But 
the  uninhibited  correspondent  replied:  "I  don't  care  if 
fifty  rebels  read  this  letter.  I  miss  your  kisses  ..." 

Along  with  other  priceless  mementoes,  the  bride's  letters 
that  amused  the  South  disappeared  when  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  entered  Richmond  and  carted  off  to  Washington 
everything  they  could  find  in  the  way  of  Confederate  records. 
Some  idea  of  their  contents  may  be  imagined  from  passages 
from  one  of  her  letters  to  her  absent  husband.  Both  she  and 
Custer  were  prolific  correspondents.  Elizabeth,  particularly, 
kept  a  constant  flow  of  penned  news  and  tender  messages  to 
him  all  through  his  travels,  although  they  were  seldom  apart. 

These  excerpts  are  from  a  typical,  heretofore-unpublished 
letter  of  several  pages,  written  by  Elizabeth  in  their  seventh 
or  eighth  year  of  marriage: 

"My  darling  Autie— I  am  just  as  lonesome  for  you 
as  I  can  be  and  so  afraid  to  stay  alone  I  can  hardly  stand 
it.  Don't  you  think  you  can  come  home  on  Saturday? 
It  seems  so  long  to  wait  .  .  .  Today  has  been  about  a 
week  long.  I  am  confident  I  could  not  stand  Betsytown 
(Elizabethtown,  Kentucky,  where  Custer  was  stationed 
in  1 871),  without  you.  It  is  only  proof  of  how  you 
brighten  every  spot  for  me,  when  I  attempt  to  be  con- 
tented in  the  same  place  without  you  .  .  .  Won't  you 
be  so  glad  to  come  home  and  find  your  little  snoozy 
poosy  has  fixed  all  your  things  for  you  and  you  are  so 
entirely  by  yourself  on  this  side  of  the  house  .  .  .  I  am 
getting  very  cold  Autie  dear  and  as  her  has  no  patient 
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Courtesy  of   W.   O.   Stoddard,    Jr. 


These  photographs,  by  the  famous  Civil  War  photographer,  Brady, 
were  given  by  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  W.  O.  Stoddard  in  1862.  They  appear 
to  have  been  signed  by  the  President  and  his  wife.  Stoddard  lived  in  the 


Courtesy   of    B".    O.   Stoddard,   Jr 


White  House  and  was  an  intimate  of  Lincoln.  The  young  assistant  private 
secretary  took  sides  with  Airs.  Lincoln  in  the  feud  that  developed  over 
her,  and  himself  won  many  enemies. 
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Courtesy   of    Vesta   S.    Taylor 
Christopher  Miner  Spencer  at  time  of  Civil  War   (about  30  years  of  age). 


Courtesy    of    The  Saturday  Evening  Post 

Lincoln's  target,  a  piece  of  dressed  pine  board  taken  from  a  pile  of  old  lumber  back  of 
the  White  House,  on  which  Spencer  scratched  with  a  nail,  "7  consecutive  shots  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with  a  Spencer  rifle  at  the  distance  of  forty  yards, 
August    18,    1863,"   a   few   minutes   after   the    momentous   shooting   match. 


Courtesy  of  Margaret  Custer 


A  rare  tintype  of  General  Custer  and  his  beloved  Elizabeth,  probably 
taken  in  Washington  in  May,  1865.  They  had  been  married  about  14  months 
and  had  resumed  their  broken  honeymoon  in  Jeff  Davis'  residence  at  Rich- 
mond, a  day  or  two  after  Appomattox. 


.} 


Courtesy  of  Stuart  Wilder 


John  T.  Wilder,  Colonel  of  the  "Hatchet  Brigade,"  originated  mounted  in- 
fantry after  his  defeat  at  Bear  Wallow  by  General  Morgan's  nimble  cavalry 
and  introduced  the  Spencer  seven-shooter  to  the  Civil  War. 
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and  kind  foot  warmer  at  present,  I  must  hurry  to  bed 
.  .  .  If  we  had  only  been  rich  I  would  not  have  left 
you.  But  I  can't  stand  it  here  without  you  Autie.  Winter 
is  so  much  worse  than  summer.  For  the  house  is  open 
then  and  the  sounds  of  out  door  life  come  in— But  now 
it  is  solitude  itself— But  with  you  here  it  will  seem  sun- 
shiny and  bright  .   .   .  Your  ever  loving  bunkey"  .   .   . 

Elizabeth  Bacon  and  the  Spencer  repeater  were  important 
influences  in  Custer's  Civil  War  career.  Without  this  slip  of  a 
girl  and  the  seven-shooter,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would  have 
been  more  than  just  one  of  the  large  crop  of  Brigadiers  pro- 
duced by  the  war.  Sheridan  was  a  lifetime  admirer  of  the 
charming  Libbie.  He  made  it  a  point  to  dance  with  her  at  a 
shipboard  party  a  few  days  after  the  Trevilian  raid.  Elizabeth 
wrote  that  his  dancing  was  "too  funny"  but  that  bachelor 
Sheridan  was  so  "jolly"  and  "agreeable"  that  she  wished  to 
take  him  home  to  iMonroe,  Michigan,  and  marry  him  off. 
About  this  time  she  had  a  talk  with  Grant  and  noted  that  the 
General,  in  deference  to  her,  did  not  smoke  his  customary 
cigar.  Lincoln,  after  talking  with  the  captivating  Elizabeth  at  a 
White  House  reception,  sought  her  out  for  a  second  chat  the 
same  evening. 

The  svelte  and  utterly  human  Elizabeth  brought  something 
to  the  soldiers  akin  to  the  show  girls  that  went  to  the  front  in 
World  War  II.  They  couldn't  touch  the  General's  lady,  much 
as  they  starved  to  crush  a  woman  in  their  arms.  But  the  men 
derived  an  understandable  satisfaction  in  caressing  her  visually 
in  the  image  of  whatever  girl  they  had  in  mind.  Such  a  stimulus 
to  men  long  away  from  home  was  worth  a  small  army  to  the 
North.  It  certainly  put  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Custer  when 
his  superiors  had  favors  or  promotions  to  hand  out. 

Custer  himself  was  highly  popular  with  the  men  in  the 
ranks,  but  there  were  exceptions.  One  of  his  Lieutenants  wrote: 

"He  had  no  sympathy  in  common  with  the  private 
soldiers,  but  regarded  them  simply  as  machines,  created 
for   the  special  purpose   of  obeying   his  imperial   will. 
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Everything  about  him  indicated  the  fop  and  dandy.  His 
long,  yellow  hair  fell  in  ringlets  on  his  shoulders  .  .  . 
he  compelled  soldiers  to  perform  menial  services  for  her 
(Elizabeth)  and  himself,  which  was  in  express  violation 
of  the  law." 

Another  of  Custer's  command  wrote  that  he  believed  Eliza- 
beth was  the  better  General  of  the  two,  after  she  forcefully 
talked  her  husband  out  of  inflicting  severe  punishment  on  a 
trooper  for  an  insignificant  violation  of  Army  etiquette. 

Sheridan,  however,  entertained  no  doubts  about  Custer's 
value  on  the  battlefield,  again  convincingly  demonstrated  at 
Trevilian  Station.  The  main  objective  of  the  raid  having  been 
accomplished,  the  Federal  cavalry  set  forth  to  rejoin  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  a  short  distance  South  of  Petersburg.  Sheridan 
and  Custer  rode  in  front,  with  the  Michigan  Cavalry  Brigade 
and  the  other  regiments  of  the  first  division. 

The  second  division  of  cavalry,  under  General  David 
Gregg,  followed  some  miles  behind,  guarding  the  Federal's  long 
train  of  900  wagons.  They  were  loaded  with  wounded,  am- 
munition, food,  medical  supplies  and  other  precious  war  mate- 
rial. It  was  like  two  sections  of  a  cross-country  railroad  train, 
out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  each  other. 

Sheridan's  two  forces  rode  for  days  to  the  Southeast  towards 
Grant.  There  was  the  usual  skirmishing  most  of  the  way.  Noth- 
ing serious  happened  until  the  second  division  reached  a  cross- 
roads known  as  St.  Mary's  church,  a  few  miles  East  of  Rich- 
mond. Then,  suddenly,  on  June  24th,  1864,  Major  General 
Wade  Hampton  hit  Gregg  and  the  wagon  train  with  the  entire 
Rebel  cavalry  corps  under  his  command.  He  had  two  divisions 
of  seven  brigades,  probably  the  most  effective  mounted  force 
in  Gray,  formerly  under  Jeb  Stuart. 

Here  were  over  5000  of  the  South's  most  renowned  fighters 
swooping  in  on  Gregg  with  his  one  division  of  about  2500  men, 
caught  without  entrenchments.  The  country  was  as  strange  to 
them  as  it  was  familiar  to  the  Rebels.  Out  of  Gregg's  ten  regi- 
ments only  two  were  Spencer-armed— the  1st  New  Jersey  Cav- 
alry and  the  1  oth  New  York  Cavalry.  Both  regiments  were  vet- 
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erans  and  had  fought  with  their  seven-shooters  in  the  Wilder- 
ness campaign.  Already  they  had  whipped  Jeb  Stuart's  cavalry 
in  every  encounter  and,  with  a  soldier,  success  begets  success. 
What  happened  at  St.  Mary's  Church  that  Summer  day  so 
long  ago  is  of  historical  importance,  confirming  the  theory  of 
Fighting  Joe  Hooker  that  the  Spencer  repeater  was  the  chief 
factor  in  ending  the  Civil  War.  The  Federals  were  outnumbered 
two  to  one  at  St.  Mary's  Church.  Sheridan  was  far  away,  as 
was  his  right  hand  man,  Custer.  Gregg,  an  able  General,  but 
lacking  the  inspirational  qualities  of  Sheridan  and  Custer,  had 
to  fight  alone.  His  horse  artillery  was  no  better  than  the  Rebs'. 
His  Sharp's  carbines  were  only  slightly  superior,  as  the  Con- 
federates were  now  carrying  many  captured  breech-loaders. 
But  his  seven-shooters,  numbering  about  1000,  were  worth  more 
than  all  of  Hampton's  weapons  put  together,  in  a  close,  hard 
fight,  as  was  indicated  by  the  report  of  one  who  was  there: 

"Friday,  June  24th,  opened  clear,  hot  and  dusty," 
wrote  Corporal  N.  D.  Preston,  Company  A,  10th  New 
York  Cavalry.  "The  rebs  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
woods  for  a  few  minutes,  then  out  came  a  cloud  of 
skirmishers,  followed  by  a  heavy  line  of  battle;  the 
skirmishers  were  soon  absorbed  by  the  main  line;  then 
with  their  peculiar  yell  they  charged.  We  held  our  fire 
until  they  were  within  fifty  feet,  then  gave  them  such  a 
terrific  fire  with  carbines  and  revolvers  they  could  not 
stand  it;  they  broke  and  fled  pellmell  for  the  cover  of 
the  woods,  our  men  dropping  many  of  them  on  the 
way." 

Gregg  lost  some  men  but  no  wagons  at  St.  Mary's  church. 
Three  days  later  he,  his  division  and  the  900  wagons  arrived 
safely  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  No 
further  attempt  was  made  by  Wade  Hampton  to  risk  his  Gray 
cavalry  against  the  deadly  repeater,  owned  and  operated  ex- 
clusively by  the  North.  "This  very  creditable  engagement 
saved  the  train,"  wrote  Sheridan. 

The  success  of  the  Spencer-armed  cavalry  at  St.  Mary's 
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church  is  significant  in  the  story  of  the  repeating  rifle.  It 
shows  what  a  secondary  General  Like  Gregg  could  do  with  his 
seven-shooting  troops  against  twice  as  many  of  the  ablest  Con- 
federate soldiers.  Four  months  later  a  similar  demonstration  by 
the  Spencer-armed  regiments  took  place  at  Cedar  Creek.  There 
it  was  proved  that  while  Sheridan  could  hardly  have  got  along 
without  the  repeaters,  his  seven-shooting  troopers  were  un- 
beatable even  without  him  being  there  to  direct  the  fighting. 

Back  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Little  Phil  and  his 
cavalry  began  preparations  for  their  most  important  task  of  the 
Civil  War— the  drive  through  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  its 
continuing  impetus  to  Appomattox. 


Chapter  Twelve 

Sheridan's  Seven-Shooting  Cavalry 
Destroys  the  Valley  Threat 

EVENTS  IN  THE  SUMMER  of  1864  favored 
Sheridan.  Many  Northerners  complained  bitterly  that  Grant 
was  "butchering"  his  own  soldiers.  Washington  grumbled  over 
Sherman's  slowness  in  taking  Atlanta.  But  the  sun  of  public 
approval  shone  brightly  on  successful  Phil,  August  7th,  when 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  brand-new  Army  of  the 
Shenandoah.  Especially  organized  to  emasculate  the  terror  of 
Washington,  this  awesome  force  was  dedicated  to  render  the 
Valley  sterile  for  any  future  military  monstrosities,  Gray  or 
Blue. 

So  unique  were  the  characteristics  of  Sheridan's  army,  the 
whole  world  thrilled  to  its  creation.  It  was  a  fabulous,  two- 
level,  armored  cavalcade  out  of  a  story  book.  In  front  was  a 
swift,  huge  cavalry-army,  equipped  mostly  with  the  repeating 
weapon  the  Napoleons  had  dreamt  of,  ever  since  the  first 
musket  was  fired.  The  rear,  lower  level  was  a  still-larger  army 
of  infantry,  but  even  it  had  some  soldiers  armed  with  the  seven- 
forked  lightning  of  the  Spencer. 

Phil  Sheridan's  job  was  to  destroy  Jubal  Early's  army  in 
Gray,  with  gunpowder  and  starvation.  That  meant  shooting 
and  burning  a  wide  path  through  the  heart  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  as  far  as  Philadelphia  is  from  New  York  City;  and  to 
kill,  wound  and  capture  as  many  Rebels  as  possible  along  the 
way. 

To  fill  this  large,  necessarily-cruel  order,  Sheridan  was  given 
43,000  men  and  officers.  His  infantry  of  over  30,000  was  at 
least  twice   as  large   as  Early's  infantry.   Sheridan,   however, 
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needed  more  men,  fighting  on  the  offensive  in  the  Rebels'  own 
baliwick.  Both  infantry  forces,  except  for  one  regiment,  fought 
with  the  muzzle-loader,  further  tending  to  balance  the  scales. 

It  was  the  pitiable  difference  in  the  size  of  the  Blue  and 
Gray  cavalry  and  in  the  quality  of  their  arms  that  made  Sheri- 
dan's drive  through  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  on  to  Appo- 
mattox such  a  lopsided  contest. 

In  this  greatest  of  cavalry  duels  of  the  Civil  War,  Sheridan 
had  twice  as  many  mounted  men.  "Three  times  as  many,"  wrote 
Early.  He  had  one  division  of  cavalry.  Sheridan  had  three 
divisions.  Custer,  now  a  division  commander,  had  at  least  five 
Spencer-armed  regiments  in  his  two  brigades.  Merritt  had  six 
Spencer-armed  regiments,  including  the  California  Battalion. 
Powell,  with  the  smallest  of  the  three  Union  cavalry  divisions, 
had  two  Spencer-armed  regiments;  however,  some  companies  of 
other  Powell  regiments  probably  carried  the  seven-shooter  by 
now.  The  seven-shooting  17th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  served  as 
escort.  The  1st  Rhode  Island  Cavalry,  also  Spencer-armed, 
served  as  escort  to  General  Torbert,  under  Sheridan  and  over 
all  the  Federal  cavalry.  Even  Little  Phil's  infantry  was  fortified 
by  at  least  one  Spencer-armed  regiment,  the  veteran  37th 
Massachusetts  Volunteers. 


SHERIDAN'S  ODDS 

Spencer-armed  regiments  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah 
in  the  battles  of  Winchester  and  Cedar  Creek 

5th  Michigan  Cavalry  6th  Michigan  Cavalry  7th  Michigan  Cavalry 

California  Battalion  1st  Rhode  Island  Cavalry 

2nd  Massachusetts  Cavalry  37th  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry 

1st  Lincoln  Cavalry       1st  New  York  Dragoons       5th  New  York  Cavalry 
17th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  18th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry 

22nd  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  1st  Connecticut  Cavalry 

3rd  New  Jersey  Cavalry        1st  West  Virginia  Cavalry        2nd  Ohio  Cavalry 

(The  following  regiments  under  Sheridan  are  believed  to  have  been  partially 
armed  with  seven-shooters  in  the  Shenandoah  campaign). 
1st  Michigan  Cavalry  2nd  West  Virginia  Cavalry 

3rd  West  Virginia  Cavalry 
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Thus,  five-foot-four  inch  Jove,  with  the  seven-forked  light- 
ning exclusively  his,  began  the  Shenandoah  campaign,  under 
the  hot  August  sun.  Before  the  leaves  had  fully  turned  to 
brown,  Sheridan  and  his  twin  armies  had  accomplished  in  ten 
weeks  what  all  of  his  predecessors  in  Blue  had  failed  to  do  in 
three  years.  Along  the  way  his  cavalry  column  stripped  the 
Valley  as  cleanly  as  a  giant  tobacco  worm  let  loose  in  a  field 
of  unsprayed  burley.  But  Sheridan  had  a  way  of  applying  the 
torch  so  that  the  burn  hurt  less  than  Sherman's  heavier  touch, 
and  it  healed  sooner. 

Despite  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  Jove  over  Jubal, 
Civil  War  killing  took  no  holiday  in  the  Shenandoah  campaign. 
In  the  almost  constant  skirmishing  and  26  recorded  minor 
clashes,  Sheridan  lost  3205  men.  More  than  13,000  others  in 
Blue  were  casualties  in  the  three  major  battles  of  Winchester, 
Fisher's  Hill  and  Cedar  Creek.  To  these  losses  were  added  the 
deaths  and  lasting  illnesses  from  typhoid,  tuberculosis,  social 
and  other  diseases  that  killed  and  maimed  more  men  than  all  of 
the  combined  weapons  used  on  land,  river  and  sea  during  the 
nation's  long  ordeal. 

The  shooting  that  set  off  the  Shenandoah  Valley  campaign 
took  place  at  Harper's  Ferry,  August  10th,  1864.  Short  and 
sharp,  it  resulted  in  Sheridan  chasing  Early  a  few  miles,  into 
Northern  Virginia.  There  a  few  weeks  later  would  be  fought 
the  three  crucial  struggles  of  the  campaign. 

Meanwhile,  the  ubiquitous  Mosby  and  his  raiders  in  Gray, 
as  usual,  were  popping  up  at  the  most  unexpected  places  in  the 
general  vicinity  of  Washington,  capturing  men,  money,  mail 
and  anything  else  the  loss  of  which  might  hurt  or  annoy  the 
North.  So  confident  was  Sheridan— and  his  men— in  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  seven-shooter,  the  following  message  was  dis- 
patched to  the  War  Department: 

(Sheridan  to  Augur) 

August  20,   1864 
I  have  100  men  who  will  take  the  contract  to  clean 
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out  Mosby's  gang.  I  want  ioo  Spencer  rifles  for  them. 
Send  them  to  me  if  they  can  be  found  in  Washington. 

P.  H.  Sheridan, 
Major-General  Commanding. 
(Indorsement) 

Approved:  By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

C.  A.  Dana, 

Asst.  Secretary. 

Mosby  had  been  shot  in  the  stomach  several  months  before 
but  miraculously  recovered.  However,  since  early  in  1864, 
Spencer-armed  troopers  had  managed  to  keep  his  guerrillas 
reasonably  subdued.  Sheridan's  request  for  only  100  seven- 
shooters  indicates  that  a  relatively  small  force  of  the  Rebel 
raiders  remained  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

Mosby  was  only  one,  his  followers  now  were  few.  But  the 
sizeable  army  of  Early  held  the  top  entrance  to  the  Valley.  The 
time  had  come  to  remove,  once  and  for  all,  this  barrier  in  Gray 
that  had  repulsed  previous  Union  attacks  for  three  years.  So, 
early  the  next  month,  the  two-level  cavalcade  in  Blue  began 
the  historic  penetration  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  The  thrust 
was  to  resolve  into  the  battles  of  Winchester,  Fisher's  Hill  and 
Cedar  Creek,  in  that  order,  within  the  span  of  September  19th 
to  October  19th,  1864. 

In  the  preliminary  shaping  of  these  decisive  conflicts,  much 
skirmishing  and  many  minor  engagements  took  place  between 
the  cavalry  of  the  opposing  forces. 

"These  affairs,"  wrote  Union  General  Wesley  Mer- 
ritt,  "gave  the  cavalry  increased  confidence,  and  made 
the  enemy  correspondingly  doubtful  even  of  the  ability 
of  its  infantry,  in  anything  like  equal  numbers,  to  con- 
tend against  our  cavalry  in  the  open  fields  of  the  Valley." 

On  September  19th,  Sheridan's  cavalry  moved  forward.  In 
the  crisp  dawn  it  successfully  opened  the  Battle  of  Winchester 
by  taking  the  outer  works  so  that  the  infantry  and  artillery 
could  smash  into  the  Confederate  position.  The  struggle  con- 
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tinued  furiously  for  hours.  Part  of  Sheridan's  cavalry  charged 
on  foot  or  mounted,  according  to  the  terrain,  steadily  driving 
the  Rebels  towards  Winchester.  Sheridan  then  threw  in  the 
first  cavalry  division  with  its  Michigan  Brigade  and  four  other 
Spencer-armed  regiments,  including  the  Californians.  In  their 
final  charge,  with  the  Union  infantry  cooperating,  the  super- 
armed  cavalry  led  in  driving  the  Rebels  off  the  field,  for  the 
first  decisive  victory  of  the  campaign. 

Many  of  the  Civil  War  battles  were  fought  to  the  music  of 
regimental  brass  bands.  Often  the  musicians  were  mounted  on 
white  horses.  The  tunes  that  stirred  the  Federal  troopers  to 
greater  endeavor  told  the  Confederate  commanders  where  to 
train  their  artillery  and  send  their  riflemen.  Custer  either  knew 
not  or  cared  not  whether  the  inspiring  notes  sounded  a  be- 
trayal of  position.  He  reported: 

"At  this  time,  five  brigades  of  cavalry  were  moving 
in  parallel  lines  .  .  .  One  continuous  and  heavy  line  of 
skirmishers  covered  the  advance,  using  only  the  carbine, 
while  the  line  of  brigades,  as  they  advanced  across  the 
open  country,  the  bands  playing  the  national  airs  .  .  . 
combined  with  the  various  and  bright  colored  banners 
and  battle  flags,  intermingled  here  and  there  with  the 
plain  blue  uniforms  of  the  troops,  furnished  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  as  well  as  imposing  scenes  of  martial 
grandeur  ever  witnessed  on  a  battlefield  .  .  .  The  enemy 
wisely  chose  not  to  receive  our  attack  at  a  halt,  but  ad- 
vanced from  the  woods  and  charged  our  line  of  skir- 
mishers. The  cavalry  here  was  so  closely  connected  that 
a  separate  account  of  the  operations  of  a  single  brigade 
or  regiment  is  almost  impossible  ...  A  short  but  closely 
contested  struggle  ensued  which  resulted  in  the  repulse 
of  the  enemy.  Many  prisoners  were  taken  and  quite  a 
number  of  both  sides  left  on  the  field." 

While  the  Spencer-armed  cavalry  regiments  were  engaged 
elsewhere  in  the  melee  at  Winchester,  the  37th  Massachusetts 
Volunteers  were  experiencing  a  similar  front  line  action,  in  the 
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infantry  phase  of  the  struggle.  Originally  equipped  with  a 
muzzle-loader,  the  regiment  got  the  seven-shooter  in  Wash- 
ington on  July  13th,  1864. 

"This  new  rifle,"  wrote  James  L.  Bowen,  historian 
of  the  regiment,  "was  undoubtedly  the  most  formidable 
weapon  that  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  infantry 
.   .   .  especially  in  the  tight  places." 

In  the  Battle  of  Winchester,  the  37th  apparently  got  into 
such  a  place.  The  regiment  was  ordered  to  charge  one  of  the 
most  effective  brigades  in  Gray,  formerly  commanded  by  the 
great  Confederate  General,  Stonewall  Jackson. 

"The  enemy's  line  was  somewhat  ragged  ..." 
wrote  Bowen.  "This  was  the  condition  of  the  brigade 
which  the  Thirty-seventh  with  their  Spencer  rifles  were 
now  to  face  alone  .  .  .  the  message  was  passed  down 
the  line  to  each  company  commander  that  not  a  shot 
must  be  fired  till  the  order  was  given,  and  that  at  that 
word  every  man  must  charge  the  rebels  at  a  run. 

'  'Forward,'  at  length  rings  out,"  so  goes  Bowen's 
graphic  account  of  warfare  between  the  seven-shooter 
and  the  muzzle-loader,  in  1864,  "and  from  the  little 
ravine  the  regiment  emerges,  steady  and  firm,  with  its 
296  rifles  and  seven  times  that  number  of  deadly  shots 
within  them.  The  Confederates  were  astonished  to  see 
a  regiment  emerging  as  it  were  from  the  ground,  but 
they  were  more  astonished  at  the  severity  of  the  fire 
which  opened  upon  them.  One  crashing  volley  followed 
the  order  to  fire,  supplemented  by  such  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  shots  that  by  the  time  half  the  distance  had  been 
passed  the  magazines  were  emptied  of  their  seven  car- 
tridges. 

"The  demoralization  of  the  Confederate  lines  was 
speedy  and  complete.  While  the  greater  part,  fighting 
more  or  less,  struggled  back  to  the  position  from  which 
their  advance  had  been  made,  a  large  number  threw 
themselves  upon  the  ground  wherever  a  ditch  or  gully 
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gave  promise  of  protection  from  the  terrible  fire  poured 
upon  them  by  the  repeating  rifles,  and  were  taken  pris- 
oners by  the  Thirty-seventh.  For  fully  half  a  mile  the 
pursuit  was  kept  up,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  number 
of  prisoners  taken  by  the  regiment  was  fully  equal  to  the 
number  of  muskets  it  carried  into  the  field  that  day." 

General  Early,  in  explaining  his  defeat  at  Winchester,  in  a 
letter  to  Lee,  dated  October  9th,  1864,  wrote: 

" .  .  .1  would  still  have  won  the  day  if  our  cavalry 
would  have  stopped  the  enemy's;  but  so  overwhelming 
was  the  latter,  and  so  demoralized  was  the  larger  part 
of  ours,  that  no  assistance  was  received  from  it.  The 
enemy's  cavalry  again  charged  around  my  left  flank  and 
the  men  began  to  give  way  again,  so  that  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  retire  through  the  town." 

Early  reported  2314  casualties  through  Winchester.  Other- 
wise he  was  able  to  withdraw  his  army  intact  to  Strasburg, 
about  15  miles  below  Winchester.  There  he  placed  his  force 
on  both  sides  of  the  Shenandoah  River  in  a  formidable  position 
on  a  ridge  called  Fisher's  Hill.  The  battle  that  took  place  here 
on  September  22,  1864,  was  in  effect  a  continuation  of  the 
larger  struggle  at  Winchester  and  a  prelude  to  Sheridan's 
masterpiece  later  at  Cedar  Creek.  In  view  of  the  terrain,  Sheri- 
dan had  sent  most  of  his  cavalry  on  a  side  operation,  to  find 
another  entry  into  the  valley.  He  then  threw  his  large  mass  of 
infantry  against  the  smaller  Confederate  force  holding  Fisher's 
Hill.  By  sheer  weight,  aided  materially  by  the  repeating  rifles 
of  some  of  the  cavalry  regiments,  the  Federals  managed  to 
force  Early  out  of  his  advantageous  position  and  on  the  run 
towards  Cedar  Creek. 

There  was  now  almost  a  month  of  the  interminable  skirmish- 
ing between  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  cavalry.  The  infantry 
shifted  from  place  to  place.  The  whole  mass  moved  slowly  to 
the  center  of  the  ring,  Middletown,  Virginia,  a  small  village 
on  a  small  stream  called  Cedar  Creek,  which  won  the  immortal- 
ity of  a  Rubicon  on  October  19th,  1864. 
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After  the  Battle  of  Fisher's  Hill,  Sheridan  sent  his  infantry 
Northward  to  Cedar  Creek.  He  deployed  the  cavalry  in  the 
Valley  to  burn,  destroy  or  take  away  everything  of  value,  or 
likely  to  become  of  value,  to  the  Confederates.  So  thoroughly 
was  the  area  devastated  from  Winchester  to  Staunton  in  a 
swath  ioo  miles  long,  the  dearth  of  food  and  fodder  played  an 
important  part  in  weakening  Early's  army.  The  Rebels  had  to 
live  on  the  land  far  more  than  the  men  in  Blue. 

Early,  meanwhile  had  concentrated  his  forces  at  Strasburg, 
a  few  miles  South  of  Cedar  Creek.  He  wrote  to  Lee  at  this 
period: 

"...  the  fact  is  the  enemy's  cavalry  is  so  much 
superior  to  ours,  both  in  numbers  and  equipment,  and 
the  country  is  so  favorable  to  the  operations  of  cavalry, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  ours  to  compete  with  his." 

Discouraged  as  he  was,  Early  soon  was  to  launch  an  attack 
that  almost  sent  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  scurrying  back 
to  Washington. 

As  the  want  of  shoes  ignited  the  Gettysburg  fire,  the  lack 
of  food  set  in  motion  the  Battle  of  Cedar  Creek.  Early  made 
his  surprise  attack  on  Sheridan's  left  flank,  hoping  to  drive  the 
Federals  from  their  position  and  to  locate  forage  for  the  animals 
and  food  for  the  men.  The  carefully  planned  assault,  launched 
in  a  fog  early  on  the  morning  of  October  19th,  caught  most  of 
the  Federal  infantry  asleep.  Then  their  own  confused  artillery 
began  firing  on  them.  In  a  few  minutes  the  once  proud  Army 
of  the  Shenandoah  was  largely  a  demoralized  mob,  fleeing 
helter  skelter  to  the  rear  and  safety. 

All  that  were  left  of  Sheridan's  infantry  to  make  a  stand 
were  the  divisions  under  General  Wright  and  two  brigades 
of  Grover's  division.  These  were  armed  with  muzzle-loaders 
like  the  onrushing  Rebels.  The  seven-shooting  37th  Massa- 
chusetts volunteers  had  been  ordered  back  to  guard  Winchester. 
To  make  matters  worse,  Early  had  captured  all  of  the  Union 
artillery,  except  the  cavalry  batteries.  At  once  he  turned  the 
cannon  on  their  erstwhile  owners. 
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At  this  dangerous  moment' the  Spencer  carbine  came  deci- 
sively into  the  struggle.  First,  the  seven-shooting  regiments 
held  the  pressing  Confederates  in  check  until  Sheridan  arrived. 
Then  the  super-armed  cavalry  helped  Little  Phil  to  get  back 
into  place  the  missing  segments  of  the  Blue  infantry  vertebrae. 
If  Cedar  Creek  provided  the  near-miracle  that  almost  returned 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  its  original  Gray,  the  repeating  rifle 
was  the  counter-miracle  that  kept  it  safely  Blue. 

It  was  part  of  the  new  career  of  the  U.  S.  Cavalry  to  be  on 
the  alert  whenever  the  enemy  was  in  the  neighborhood,  even 
when  the  Rebels  were  supposed  to  be  asleep.  As  the  deep  slum- 
ber or  dreams  of  home,  women  or  food,  of  the  Federal  infantry- 
men were  being  so  rudely  smashed,  in  the  pre-dawn  of  Octo- 
ber 19th,  the  cavalry  divisions  under  Custer  and  Merritt  were 
having  a  breakfast  of  coffee  and  hardtack.  Merritt  was  about  a 
mile,  Custer,  two  miles,  to  the  North  when  the  sudden  blow 
fell.  Merritt  was  first  on  the  scene.  Almost  instantly  he  was 
joined  by  Custer.  The  two  Generals  formed  a  life-line  between 
the  Confederates  in  front,  and  Winchester— Early's  objective— 
at  the  rear.  Simultaneously  their  regiments  fired  terrible  volleys 
at  the  charging  Rebs.  The  cavalry  artillery  of  Custer  and 
Merritt  was  whirled  into  position  alongside  the  Federal  in- 
fantry. This  helped  to  stem  the  rushing  Gray  waves.  But 
it  was  the  almost  continuous  sheet  of  fire  coming  from  the 
repeating  rifles  that  halted  the  tide,  driving  the  Confederates 
back  into  the  woods  and  into  the  village  of  Middletown.  With 
these  protections,  Early  resorted  mainly  to  heavy  artillery  fire 
on  the  remnants  of  the  Union  Army.  This  was  the  situation  at 
Cedar  Creek  when  Sheridan  arrived. 

The  commanding  General  being  absent,  it  will  be  observed 
that  his  cavalry  corps  acted  on  its  own  initiative  in  the  emer- 
gency. It  is  doubtful  that  Custer  and  Merritt  could  have  held 
back  the  Confederate  onslaught  if  their  men  had  not  been 
armed  with  the  repeaters  and  other  breech-loaders.  Their  two 
divisions,  first  on  the  scene,  totalled  about  20  regiments.  At 
least  ten  were  armed  with  the  Spencer;  they  appeared  in  the 
early  morning  lifeline  approximately  in  this  order— 
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5  th  Michigan  Cavalry  1st  Connecticut  Cavalry 

6th  Michigan  Cavalry  3rd  New  Jersey  Cavalry 

7  th  Michigan  Cavalry  5  th  New  York  Cavalry 

1  st  New  York  Dragoons  2nd  Ohio  Cavalry 

2nd  Massachusetts  Cavalry  18th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry 

The  1  st  Michigan  Cavalry,  of  course,  was  with  the  Michigan 
Brigade  and  possibly  carried  the  seven-shooter  by  this  time. 
It,  however,  was  the  original  saber  regiment  of  the  outfit  and 
apparently  used  the  ancient  weapon  throughout  the  war.  The 
other  regiments  in  the  lifeline,  armed  with  breech-loading, 
single-shot  carbines  were:  the  4th,  6th,  8th,  9th  and  22nd.  New 
York  cavalry  regiments;  the  1st,  2nd  and  5th  U.  S.  Regular 
Cavalry  regiments;  companies  from  the  3rd  Indiana  Cavalry; 
the  1st  New  Hampshire  cavalry  regiment,  and  the  1st  Vermont 
Cavalry  regiment. 

At  the  head  of  Merritt's  and  Custer's  divisions  no  doubt 
was  the  1st  Rhode  Island  cavalry,  escort  to  General  Torbert. 
Also,  the  Californians  were  in  the  thick  of  the  fight.  The 
intrepid  Westerners  now  made  up  more  than  one-half  of  the 
special  Reserve  brigade,  assigned  as  pathfinder  for  the  Army 
of  the  Shenandoah,  just  as  they  had  served  Grant  in  poking 
into  the  Wilderness  area  the  previous  May. 

Most  of  the  17  th  Pennsylvania  cavalrymen  too,  were  on 
hand  to  save  the  day  at  Cedar  Creek.  Major  Spera  of  the 
regiment  had  some  of  the  men  as  an  escort  to  Sheridan  when 
Little  Phil  rode  to  Winchester  a  few  days  before  the  Battle  of 
Cedar  Creek.  When  Sheridan  left  Winchester  on  his  historic 
ride,  20  17th  Pennsylvanians  rode  with  him  on  one  of  the  most 
vital  missions  in  American  history.  When  the  little  rescue  group 
arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  Union  disaster,  the  Pennsylvanians 
made  room  for  Custer,  between  themselves  and  their  beloved 
Sheridan. 

Historians  have  questioned  the  wisdom  of  Early  in  halting 
at  this  stage  of  the  conflict.  They  conjecture  that  the  mo- 
mentum of  his  furious  drive  might  have  swept  the  field.  Here- 
tofore, students  of  the  spectacular  Battle  of  Cedar  Creek  have 
not  been  able  fully  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  the  thousands 
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of  Spencers  facing  Early  that  gray  morning,  which  opened  so 
beautifully  for  the  aggressive  Southerner.  Already,  Early  had 
written  twice  to  Lee,  once  after  Winchester  and  again  after 
Fisher's  Hill,  stressing  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the 
Union  cavalry  over  his  own.  Plunger,  of  course,  was  against 
him.  It  was  noted  that  his  men  prolonged  the  suspension  of 
forward  attack  by  grubbing  for  food  in  the  deserted  Union 
infantry  camps.  But  Generals  usually  fight  on  fuller  stomachs 
than  their  men.  Early  was  thinking  of  those  5,000  or  6,000 
weapons  that  fired  bullets  "like  coffee  mills"  rather  than  the 
coffee  which  his  men  were  brewing  as  their  mouths  drooled 
for  the  pick-up  so  long  denied  to  them. 

"Had  my  cavalry,"  wrote  Early  in  1867,  "been 
sufficient  to  contend  with  that  of  the  enemy,  the  rout 
in  the  morning  would  have  been  complete." 

"The  want  of  proper  arms  .  .  .  placed  the  Southern 
cavalry  at  a  disadvantage  which  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated," wrote  the  Confederate  historian  McClellan, 
"The  difference  between  a  Spencer  carbine  and  an  En- 
field rifle  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  sentiment." 

Brigadier  General  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  in  command  of  the 
Confederate  Virginia  cavalry  Brigade  named  after  him,  fighting 
that  day  at  Cedar  Creek,  surely  cautioned  Early  not  to  press 
the  Union  cavalry.  Just  before  the  opening  of  the  Shenandoah 
campaign,  Johnson's  brigade  had  clashed  with  the  1st  Lincoln 
Cavalry  at  Moorefield,  West  Virginia,  several  miles  up  the 
Potomac  from  Harper's  Ferry.  The  Federals  were  on  an 
expedition  to  punish  the  Rebels  for  putting  the  torch  to 
Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  on  July  30th,  1864,  in  retaliation 
for  the  Union  burning  of  the  historic  Virginia  Military  Institute. 

Early  wrote  in  his  Memoirs  that  he  always  welcomed 
suggestions  from  his  subordinates.  It  is  very  likely  that  Johnson 
recounted  in  deadly  seriousness  that  day  of  Cedar  Creek,  his 
recent  experience  at  Moorefield,  written  with  humor  31  years 
afterwards: 

"Well,"    reminisced    General   Johnson,    "there    are 
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many  gymnastic  exercises  and  many  plans  of  getting 
men  into  condition  for  speed,  but  my  observation  then 
was  that  five  Spencer  carbines  ten  yards  behind  a  man, 
pouring  five  continual  streams  of  bullets  around  and 
over  him,  are  the  most  exhilarating  tonic  that  was  ever 
invented.  I  went  down  the  steps  in  one  jump,  over  a  four 
and  a  half  foot  fence  in  another.  As  I  got  into  the  open, 
a  man  fell  from  his  horse.  I  was  on  the  horse  in  a  breath, 
galloping  to  get  ahead  of  the  Yankee  column  to  my 
command,  yet  untounched.  I  reached  the  8th  and  21st 
Virginia,  crossing  the  South  branch  of  the  Potomac.  I 
formed  the  8th  and  held  it,  say  for  fifteen  minutes, 
while  the  21st  was  forming  in  the  rear.  The  momentum 
of  the  blue  horsemen  was  irresistible,  though.  They  rode 
over  everything;  they  rode  over  me  with  the  8th;  they 
rode  over  Peters  with  the  21st,  wounded  and  captured 
him  and  nearly  routed  Brigadier  General  McCausland 
and  me  off  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Sheridan  came  on  the  field  of  Cedar  Creek  after  his  ride, 
which  was  actually  14  miles  instead  of  the  poet's  "twenty," 
at  about  10:30  in  the  morning.  The  first  officer  to  meet  him 
was  General  Torbert  who,  with  Custer  and  Merritt,  had  held 
Early  at  bay  at  the  point  of  some  thousands  of  seven-shooters. 
Then,  largely  with  the  aid  of  these  fighting  cavalrymen  and 
the  cooperation  of  his  infantry  and  artillery  officers— including 
the  future  Presidents  McKinley  and  Hayes— Little  Jove  began 
the  task  of  rounding  up  his  shattered  army.  At  noon,  began 
his  second  historic  ride  of  the  day.  This  slight,  short,  thin 
Irishman  who  rode  so  tall  in  the  saddle,  galloped  up  and  down 
the  battered  Union  line,  waving  his  pork-pie  hat,  also  battered; 
followed  by  his  escort,  the  deer  tails  flopping  from  their  caps; 
and  Custer,  sweeping  the  breeze  with  his  own  felt,  the  widest 
and  handsomest  of  all  the  headgear  worn  so  casually  in  the 
Civil  War. 

The  effect  duplicated  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba. 
But  there  was  to  be  no  Waterloo  for  the  reborn  Army  of 
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the  Shenandoah.  By  now,  all  of  Sheridan's  mighty  cavalry  was 
at  his  side. 

The  men  knew,  as  well  as  Sheridan,  that  his  super-armed 
cavalry  in  itself,  as  one  corps,  could  outshoot  twice  as  many 
soldiers  of  all  types  in  Gray  than  were  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  Cedar  Creek.  Now  with  all  of  these  seven-shooters  within 
sight  and  call,  there  was  a  mighty,  tangible,  visible  force  to 
weld  the  whole  army  into  an  irresistible  warhead.  As  the 
cavalry  had  saved  the  day,  it  now  led  in  winning  it.  The 
cavalry  charged,  scattering  the  right  front  of  the  enemy.  The 
infantry,  inspired  by  this  action  and  not  to  be  outdone,  im- 
petuously moved  forward  at  double  quick  and  smashed  the 
Rebels  in  their  front.  The  Confederates  seemed  to  sense  the 
new  spirit  of  their  adversaries.  Bullets  were  pouring  into  their 
ranks  from  the  seven-shooters  in  a  steady  stream  as  they 
fumbled  with  their  muzzle-loaders.  One  by  one  the  Gray 
divisions  broke  and  scattered.  In  less  time  than  they  used  to 
make  their  surprise  attack,  the  fighting  was  over. 

The  Federal  cavalry  rode  after  them  and  over  them  all  the 
way  to  Fisher's  Hill.  There  the  darkness  that  had  served  them 
so  well  that  morning,  returned  to  wrap  a  protective  cloak 
around  what  little  was  left  of  Lieutenant  General  Jubal  A. 
Early's  forces.  He  had  lost  almost  all  of  his  artillery,  including 
the  cannon  captured  in  the  morning,  and  most  of  his  wagon 
train  and  supplies. 

Each  side  lost  a  General,  killed  in  action.  Sheridan's  total 
casualties  for  the  day  were  5,665.  Early  claimed  his  were 
around  3,000  but  the  Federal  Provost  Marshal's  report  indi- 
cates 6,000  additional  Confederate  unwounded  prisoners  should 
be  added  to  the  Rebel  losses.  The  statistics,  however,  were  of 
nominal  importance.  This  great  victory  of  Sheridan  over  panic, 
and  the  seven-shooter  over  the  muzzle-loader,  brought  the 
troublesome  Shenandoah  Valley  forever  back  into  the  Union. 

Afterwards,  most  of  Sheridan's  infantry  was  sent  back  to 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  His  cavalry  army  went  into  winter 
quarters  to  rest  and  prepare  for  the  final  thrust  towards 
Appomattox. 
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The  astounding  effectiveness  of  the  repeating  rifle  at  Cedar 
Creek  firmly  established  what  had  been  observed  ever  since 
Hoover's  Gap— that  almost  any  force  down  to  one-fourth  the 
size  of  the  enemy's,  armed  with  the  seven-shooter,  was  prac- 
tically assured  of  victory  over  the  musket-equipped  Confed- 
erates. Grant  recognized  this  fact  perhaps  as  fully  as  any 
infantry-trained  officer  could.  He  first  saw  the  light  in  the 
performance  of  the  seven-shooter  in  the  Wilderness.  His  snap- 
decision  to  send  Sheridan  on  the  Richmond  raid,  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  repeater's  lead  role  at  Yellow  Tavern  and  Cold 
Harbor,  all  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah 
primarily  as  a  cavalry  organization.  Its  success  in  the  valley 
earned  extra  Spencer-armed  regiments  for  Sheridan,  so  that 
little  Jove  would  be  able  to  crush  Lee  in  one  fell  swoop  in 
the  Appomattox  campaign  soon  to  come. 

When  Grant  asked  Lincoln  for  the  best  cavalry  General 
in  the  North  he  was  thinking  of  a  worthy  opponent  to  the 
famous  Jeb  Stuart.  After  Grant  got  Sheridan,  he  had  no 
cause  to  regret  the  choice.  Little  Phil  never  finally  lost  a 
battle,  after  being  placed  in  command  of  the  cavalry.  Yet  the 
question  stands  as  to  what  he  would  have  accomplished  if  the 
cavalry  had  not  been  so  well  armed  during  his  regime.  Sheridan 
perhaps  was  the  only  Civil  War  General  to  start  with  troops 
carrying  repeaters  and  finish  up  with  repeaters,  too.  His  first 
regiment,  the  2nd  Michigan  Cavalry,  was  equipped  with  the 
Colt's  revolving  rifle.  Unpredictable  as  the  gun  was,  it  gave 
him  the  feel  of  the  multiple  fire-power  that  later  played  such 
an  important  role  in  his  success.  From  the  Wilderness  on, 
Sheridan  never  was  without  the  strength  of  the  daring  Custer 
and  the  Michigan  Brigade,  with  its  large,  Spencer-armed 
regiments,  and  other  brigades  or  divisions  carrying  the  deadly 
seven-shooter. 

Sheridan's  friend  and  protege,  Custer,  was  the  poorest 
student  in  his  class  at  West  Point.  Wilder  was  a  business  man 
who  had  never  seen  the  Academy.  Yet  these  two  officers  of 
ordinary  military  ability  were  extraordinarily  successful  with 
their  brigades.  The  basic  reason,  of  course,  was  the  fact  that 
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their  men  were  armed  with  a  machine  rifle  against  which  a 
muzzle-loader  was  on  the  short  end  of  odds  that  ran  anywhere 
from  seven  to  one  to  100  to  one.  Sheridan  had  already  demon- 
strated his  ability  as  a  good  cavalry  leader,  with  troops  carrying 
the  muzzle-loader  as  well  as  the  revolving  rifle.  Thus  he  could 
hardly  have  been  beaten  by  Stuart,  Lee,  or  any  other  Southern 
commander,  with  the  seven-shooter  on  the  Union  side. 

The  law  of  life  that  gives  to  them  that  have,  worked 
unfailingly  for  Sheridan  when  he  launched  the  Appomattox 
campaign.  In  addition  to  the  Spencer-armed  divisions  that  held 
off  Early  at  Cedar  Creek  while  Sheridan  dozed  in  bed  at 
Winchester,  Little  Phil  received  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
two  other  Spencer-armed  regiments— the  1st  Maine  Cavalry, 
and  the  1st  New  Jersey  Cavalry.  As  if  he  needed  the  extra 
help,  four  companies  of  the  7th  West  Virginia  Volunteers 
carrying  the  Henry  16-shot  repeater  arrived  for  the  coup  de 
grace  to  Lee's  Army. 

On  February  27th,  1865,  Sheridan  and  his  cavalry-army 
marched  out  of  the  Valley  for  the  last  time.  They  arrived  at 
Grant's  headquarters  at  White  House,  a  small  village  between 
Richmond  and  Petersburg,  on  March  30th.  In  less  time  than  a 
1956  office-force  coffee-break,  the  General  in  Chief  of  the 
Union  armed  forces  and  his  Chief  of  Cavalry  set  in  motion  the 
immediate  battle  plan  that  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  Twenty  minutes  after  leaving  Grant's  head- 
quarters, Sheridan  and  his  mighty  cavalcade  were  in  the  saddle 
and  on  the  way  to  Dinwiddie  Courthouse.  Most  of  Lee's  infan- 
try and  nearly  all  of  his  cavalry  were  strongly  entrenched  in  a 
position  of  strategic  importance  a  short  distance  from  the  vil- 
lage, named  after  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Virginia,  when 
the  Dominion's  allegiance  went  to  King  George  III  rather  than 
Robert  E.  Lee. 

In  1753,  a  2 1 -year-old  surveyor  by  the  name  of  George 
Washington  first  attracted  public  attention  when  he  was  chosen 
by  Dinwiddie  to  warn  the  French  commandant,  building  a  fort 
at  Confluence,  Pennsylvania,  to  stop  the  project.  Exactly  what 
happened  there  is  not  known.  But  the  small  incident  turned  the 
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course  of  history  and  led  to  many  things— directly,  to  a  fight 
between  the  Redcoats  and  the  Bluecoats;  to  Washington's  first 
defeat;  to  the  starting  of  the  final  Colonial  war  in  America 
between  Briton  and  France,  and  indirectly  to  the  founding  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  As  fellow  Virginia  gentlemen,  Din- 
widdie  and  Washington  would  have  been  saddened  at  what 
happened  to  Robert  E.  Lee  at  the  crossroads  a  mile  or  two  up 
the  pike  from  the  courthouse,  on  April  Fool's  day,  1865. 

On  Grant's  orders,  Sheridan  started  the  Appomattox  cam- 
paign entirely  on  his  own.  The  Union  infantry  would  follow 
up.  No  sooner  had  the  cavalcade  got  under  way  than  the  South- 
ern heavens  opened  up  torrentious  rain  on  the  Northern  in- 
truders. Swollen  rivers  and  muddy  roads  bogged  down  the 
10,000  horses  and  the  wheels  of  the  wagons  and  artillery.  Sol- 
diers would  call  out  to  their  officers:  "I  say,  when  are  the  gun- 
boats coming  up?"  Grant  got  a  message  off  to  Sheridan  sug- 
gesting that  he  hole  up  until  the  roads  dried.  But  Little  Phil 
forged  ahead,  slowly,  with  the  infantry  behind  doing  quite 
as  well  as  the  horses.  The  next  day,  March  31st,  the  cavalry 
and  the  foot  soldiers  were  able  to  start  the  opening  phase  of 
the  celebrated  Battle  of  Five  Forks.  For  awhile,  Little  Jove 
and  his  super-armed  cavalry  alone  fought  the  combined  Gray 
infantry  and  cavalry.  The  feat  was  made  possible  by  the  thou- 
sands of  repeating  rifles  in  the  hands  of  the  Federals.  Meanwhile 
there  was  much  scurrying  of  messengers  between  the  various 
Union  forces  and  much  shifting  of  troops  and  artillery  as  Grant 
disposed  his  army  for  the  big  assault.  But  darkness  decreed  the 
decision  would  have  to  wait  until  the  next  day. 

The  early-rising  Federal  cavalry  began  the  battle  by  driving 
the  Gray  cavalry  and  some  of  the  infantry  back  within  their 
entrenchments.  At  this  point  Grant  offered  Sheridan  the  com- 
mand also  of  the  Union  fifth  corps  of  infantry  delegated  to  his 
support.  But  Little  Phil  declined  the  honor  as  well  as  the 
responsibility,  probably  with  regret  later.  Anxious  to  make  the 
charge,  Sheridan  became  vexed  at  the  slowness  of  the  foot 
troops.  At  one  point  he  dismounted  from  his  horse  to  let  go 
some  of  his  typical  Sheridan  remarks,  and  sent  staff  officers 
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galloping  through  the  mud  to  hurry  up  the  columns.  Finally 
at  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  great  Union  charge  began,  with 
the  inspired  Jove  in  the  lead.  In  one  hand  he  waved  a  crimson 
and  white  standard,  his  own  battle  flag,  seized  from  the  Sergeant 
bearing  it.  With  his  other  hand  Jove  directed  the  seven-forked 
lightning  of  his  Spencer-armed  divisions. 

This  was  the  peak  in  Sheridan's  career,  achieved  importantly 
by  the  new  weapon  which  he,  above  Grant  and  Sherman,  fully 
appreciated  and  knew  how  to  use.  His  10,000  cavalrymen  now 
were  almost  entirely  armed  with  the  seven-shooter.  The  Spen- 
cer was  being  passed  out  so  generously  by  the  reformed  War 
Department  that  thousands  had  been  given  to  infantry  regi- 
ments. Thus,  Sheridan  had  the  potential  fire-power  of  more 
than  150,000  bullets  per  minute  to  throw  at  Lee's  muzzle- 
loaders,  at  Five  Forks. 

Sheridan,  who  was  fond  of  ballroom  dancing,  had  music 
for  his  big  day  at  Five  Forks.  His  regimental  bands,  astride  their 
gray  mounts,  played  such  tunes  as  "Nellie  Bly"  in  accompani- 
ment to  the  staccato  of  the  murderous  seven-shooters.  The 
Spencers  poured  out  their  sheets  of  flame,  the  artillery  fired  at 
point  blank,  as  the  Confederates  advanced  slowly  and  steadily 
across  the  field,  intent  on  carrying  the  Union  line.  But  for  each 
shot  from  a  Confederate  muzzle-loader,  the  soldier  in  Gray 
had  to  stop  and  go  through  the  several  operations  required  to 
fire  his  musket,  with  cannon  balls  screeching  overhead,  or  tear- 
ing through  the  men  beside  him,  and  the  bullets  from  the  seven- 
shooters  buzzing  like  a  blanket  of  hiving  bees  all  around  him. 
A  man  could  stand  only  so  much.  Soon  the  Gray  line  began 
to  show  irregular  gaps,  growing  wider  with  the  minutes.  Then 
suddenly  the  whole  broken  line  disintegrated  and  disappeared 
into  the  woods  like  so  many  ants  scurrying  to  the  safety  of 
their  underground  hole. 

The  men  of  the  1st  Maine  Cavalry,  who  fought  in  this  final 
action  at  Five  Forks,  made  up  what  was  probably  the  most 
powerful  regiment  in  the  last  year  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
1  st  Maine,  armed  with  Sharp's  and  Burnside's  carbines,  and  of 
ordinary  regimental  size,  had  fought  with  Sheridan  at  Winches- 
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ter  and  was  then  detached  and  sent  to  Grant  at  Petersburg. 
There,  early  in  the  autumn  of  1864,  the  regiment  absorbed  the 
1  st  District  of  Columbia  Cavalry,  made  up  mostly  of  Maine 
recruits— one  of  the  few  regiments  equipped  with  the  Henry 
16-shooter.  The  consolidated  1st  Maine  Cavalry  had  an  enlist- 
ment roll  of  1800  men.  With  the  normal  depletions,  it  still 
was  possibly  the  largest  regiment  in  the  Union.  At  the  time 
of  consolidation,  all  those  without  sixteen-shooters  were  issued 
seven-shooters.  Thus,  about  two-thirds  of  the  Maine  troopers 
carried  Spencers  and  one-third,  Henrys. 

These  New  Englanders  'were  mostly  lumbermen  and  their 
native  skill  was  found  useful  in  getting  Sheridan's  cavalry  across 
the  swollen  streams  that  hindered  the  movement  towards  Five 
Forks.  With  the  bridges  completed,  the  1st  Maine  marched 
into  the  fight.  First,  they  made  sure  that  their  Spencers  and 
Henrys  were  loaded  with  full  clips.  Then  out  of  a  thicket  rode 
a  body  of  Confederate  cavalry,  swinging  their  sabers  and 
screeching  the  familiar  Rebel  yell. 

"On  they  came,"  wrote  Sgt.  E.  P.  Tobie,  "mounted 
Rebels  against  dismounted  boys  in  Blue.  .  .  .  But  the 
repeaters  in  the  hands  of  the  brave  boys  from  Maine 
were  too  much  for  them.  .  .  .  Men  and  horses  went 
down.  ...  It  was  like  a  stream  of  water  from  an  engine 
thrown  against  a  heavy  wind  .  .  .  the  wind  drives  it 
back  and  keeps  it  just  there.  It  was  only  for  a  few  min- 
utes—they found  it  no  use  and  retreated." 

In  the  last  phase  of  the  battle,  the  1st  Maine  Cavalry  was 
attacked  by  a  Rebel  force  "five  times  as  large"  that  charged 
down  a  hill  and  across  a  creek  into  the  muzzles  of  the  Spen- 
cers and  Henrys. 

"The  head  of  their  column,"  wrote  Tobie,  "melted 
continuously  away  under  the  murderous  fire  of  our 
troopers,  till  the  current  was  filled  with  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  and  wounded;  but  on  they  still  came,  fording 
the  stream  with  the  water  breast  deep,  and  holding  their 
muskets  and  ammunition  above  their  heads,  till   they 
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reached  the  shore,  where  they  outnumbered  us  five  to 
one.  And  yet  our  men  fought  on  .  .  .  their  repeating 
carbines  making  fearful  havoc  in  the  rebel  ranks.  .  .  . 
such  was  the  wholesome  dread  with  which  they  had 
inspired  the  enemy  by  the  terrific  volleys  from  their 
seven-  and  sixteen-shooters,  that  in  repeated  instances 
they  were  seen  to  hold  the  rebels  in  check  by  simply 
presenting  their  empty  carbines." 

Nearby,  the  1st  Rhode  Island  Cavalry  was  undergoing  a 
similar  experience  with  its  Spencer  repeaters. 

"The  shells  were  coming  thick  and  fast,"  wrote 
Chaplain  Frederic  Denison,  who  was  there,  ".  .  .  we  had 
orders  to  charge.  Imagine  the  work  of  breasting  thou- 
sands of  blazing  muskets.  The  men  unslung  their  car- 
bines, and,  resting  the  butts  on  their  hips,  charge  in  solid 
ranks,  spreading  out  to  the  right  and  left  as  they  advance. 
A  band  strikes  up  Yankee  Doodle.  The  rebels  are  posted 
behind  fences  .  .  .  We  give  them  the  contents  of  our 
seven-shooters  .  .  .  The  rebel  lines  begin  to  waver,  and 
soon  the  enemy  is  in  full  retreat.  The  rest  of  the  cavalry 
follow  quickly  with  us,  capturing  guns,  colors,  and  men. 
It  was  a  short  and  sharp  engagement,  both  sides  losing 
heavily.  But  ours  were  the  honors  of  Five  Forks  .  .  . 
Dead  men  became  so  common  as  hardly  to  attract  atten- 
tion. They  lay  singly  and  in  groups  behind  the  rails  used 
for  protection." 

Grant,  who  had  wisely  remained  in  the  background,  offi- 
cially lauded  Sheridan  for  his  generalship  in  the  Battle  of  Five 
Forks,  fought  against  a  numerically  superior  enemy  and  in  bad 
cavalry  weather.  Grant  apparently  took  for  granted  the  stu- 
pendous advantage  of  the  Union  arms.  Tobie  was  closer  to  a 
basic  cause  of  the  Confederate's  defeat  in  their  last  great  stand 
—the  cumulative  Southern  fear  of  the  repeating  weapon.  At 
first,  as  at  Gettysburg,  facing  three  seven-shooting  regiments 
was  a  devastating  but  localized  blow,  important  as  it  may  have 
turned  out.  Seven  Spencer-armed  regiments  shot  a  way  for 
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Grant  out  of  the  Wilderness  but  destroyed  only  a  replaceable 
part  of  Lee's  army.  Two  brigades  of  Spencer-armed  troopers 
at  Yellow  Tavern,  however,  decisively  defeated  the  flower  of 
the  Confederacy,  Jeb  Stuart's  cavalry.  Thenceforward  the  fear 
of  the  repeating  weapon  grew  with  epidemic  speed  through 
the  Southern  armies. 

We  have  seen  how  the  seven-shooter  plugged  the  hole  in 
the  dam  at  Cedar  Creek  while  the  master  slept  at  Winchester, 
and  how  the  overwhelming  effectiveness  of  its  multiple  fire- 
power led  in  turning  the  disgraceful  rout  into  a  sublime  victory. 
This,  the  Confederates  remembered  when  they  next  faced  the 
repeating  weapon.  At  Five  Forks,  they  could  see  that  prac- 
tically every  one  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  cavalry- 
men in  Blue  was  firing  the  gun  of  the  future  against  their  muz- 
zle-loaders. The  practical  ones,  the  timid,  the  cowards,  gave  up 
to  the  carbines.  The  brave  and  the  foolhardy  fought  on  as 
soldiers  do,  to  be  mowed  down,  often  with  small  chance  to 
shoot  back. 

The  cavalry  fight  at  Five  Forks  broke  the  back  of  Lee's 
once-unconquerable  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  but  did  not 
destroy  it.  There  was  some  fighting  as  the  fast-weakening  army 
in  Gray  backed  into  the  setting  sun.  The  last  ditch  stand  that 
somehow  the  loser  feels  he  must  in  honor  make,  still  had  to  be 
presented  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  This  event,  so 
seemingly  necessary  in  human  thinking,  took  place  on  April 
6th,  near  a  pretty  little  stream  known  as  Sailor's  Creek,  a 
tributary  to  the  x\ppomattox  River. 

Richmond  had  fallen  on  April  2nd.  Grant  was  now  riding 
with  his  army  in  the  general  direction  of  Sheridan's  command. 
On  April  5th,  a  horseman  in  full  Confederate  uniform  was  seen 
approaching  the  Spencer-armed  headquarters  escort.  The 
stranger  was  about  to  be  seized  when  Grant  recognized  him 
as  one  of  Sheridan's  scouts.  Grant  said,  "How  do  you  do, 
Campbell?"  In  one  of  the  favorite  tricks  used  by  cloak  and 
dagger  men  of  the  Civil  War,  Campbell  removed  a  cud  of 
chewing  tobacco  from  his  mouth  and  from  the  moist  and 
odiferous  mess  extracted  a  roll  of  tinfoil  containing  a  message 
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written  on  tissue  paper.  The  dispatch  to  Grant  outlined  the 
military  situation  and  added  these  famous  words  of  Sheridan: 
"I  wish  you  were  here  .  .  ." 

Grant  arrived  at  Sheridan's  camp  about  10:30  that  night. 
Together  the  twain  enjoyed  a  General's  snack  of  cold  fried 
chicken  and  steaming  coffee.  The  men  ate  their  hard  bread. 
Better  known  as  hardtack,  it  was  tenderized  by  boiling  or  fry- 
ing, or  attacked  in  its  plain,  adamantine  form.  But  that  required 
strong  jaws  and  solid  teeth. 

The  Battle  of  Sailor's  Creek  opened  the  following  day  with 
a  brave  show  by  the  Confederates'  combined  artillery,  infantry 
and  cavalry.  But  Sheridan's  seven-shooting  cavalry,  some 
mounted,  some  fighting  on  foot,  supported  by  the  Federal  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  smashed  into  the  Confederate  front  and 
flanks.  The  terrific  onslaught  broke  the  defense  in  a  dozen 
spots.  James  L.  Bowen  of  the  37  th  Massachusetts  Volunteers, 
furnished  an  eye-witness  account  of  the  action,  illustrating  the 
effectiveness  of  the  seven-shooter  in  Lee's  last  major  battle: 

"Then  the  Spencer  rifle  did  the  work  for  which  it 
was  intended.  Volley  followed  volley  with  almost  the 
rapidity  of  thought,  tearing  the  opposing  line  into  de- 
moralized fragments.  While  some  surrendered  and  many 
fell,  the  rest  broke  away  and  ran  through  the  forest,  pur- 
sued by  the  elated  Thirty-seventh.  In  the  wild  exulta- 
tion of  the  moment  the  officers  did  not  discover  that 
the  regiment  was  alone  and  utterly  unsupported  in  its 
advance. 

"The  first  realization  of  the  true  situation  came  from 
the  discovery  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  heavy  column  of 
the  enemy  passing  the  left  flank  of  the  regiment.  Front 
was  changed  in  that  direction  and  a  few  volleys  from 
the  Spencers  drove  the  force  out  of  sight,  but  not  a  mo- 
ment too  soon  .  .  .  Lee's  brigade  burst  from  the  cover 
of  the  gulch  and  dashed  in  a  ferocious  charge  upon  the 
thin  line  of  the  Thirty-seventh.  It  was  the  severest  test 
to  which  the  veteran  regiment  had  been  subjected,  but 
it  was  most  magnificently  met  .   .   .  Meeting  blow  with 
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blow,  loading  and  firing  their  deadly  repeating  rifle  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  they  checked  the  onset  of  the  enemy, 
held  him,  pushed  him  back,  at  first  slowly  and  with 
obstinate  resistance,  then  in  a  broken  rout  into  the  gorge 
from  which  he  had  emerged." 

The  10th  New  York  Cavalry,  one  of  the  Spencer-armed 
regiments  fighting  at  Sailor's  Creek,  had  a  19-year-old  trooper, 
David  T.  Field,  of  Oswego,  New  York,  who  believed  in  brevity 
in  reporting  such  affairs.  He  wrote: 

"We  lay  behind  some  rails,  and  when  the  Rebs  came 
on  a  charge  we  emptied  our  seven-shooters  and  they 
went  back." 

Lee's  army  was  moving  Westward  when  it  was  struck  by 
Custer  and  his  Spencer-armed  brigades.  Lee  hit  back  sharply. 
Two  other  seven-shooting  divisions  rushed  to  Custer's  aid,  one 
on  either  side.  Soon  the  Federal  cavalry  took  possession  of  the 
road  to  Sailor's  Creek.  Lee's  force  was  now  cut  in  two.  At 
this  point  the  Michigan  Brigade  charged  the  enemy,  just  as  the 
Union  infantry  double-quicked  to  support.  Then  came  one 
more  furious  clash  between  the  Blue  and  the  Gray.  Now  Sheri- 
dan's entire  cavalry-army  poured  horizontal  sheets  of  hot  lead 
into  the  sinking  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Soon  it  was  over 
—the  last  major  contest  of  the  repeater  and  the  muzzle-loader 
on  the  battlefields  of  Virginia. 

Five  Confederate  Generals  tendered  their  swords  and  7000 
soldiers  in  Gray  lay  down  their  muskets  at  Sailor's  Creek.  It 
was  the  largest  mass  surrender,  without  previous  negotiation, 
on  American  soil. 

Lee  and  what  was  left  of  his  army  retreated  towards  Appo- 
mattox Courthouse,  with  the  Federals  in  pursuit.  Sheridan's 
cavalry  arrived  at  the  lonely,  little  crossroads  settlement  as  dark- 
ness fell,  April  8th,  1865.  The  Michigan  Cavalry  Brigade  was 
in  its  usual  lead  position.  One  of  the  troopers,  Sergeant  William 
O.  Lee— no  relation  to  Robert  E— Company  M,  7th  Michigan 
Cavalry,  has  left  a  sketch  of  what  happened  next  to  his  illus- 
trious namesake,  and  the  Confederacy; 
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"After  standing  'to  horse'  all  night  in  open  order  of 
column  by  squadrons,"  wrote  Sergeant  Lee,  "about  four 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  in  the  gray  of  dawn, 
a  line  of  the  enemy's  skirmishers  was  discovered  ad- 
vancing. The  Seventh  was  at  once  deployed  and  soon 
hotly  engaged.  Under  the  steady  stream  of  lead  poured 
out  by  Spencer  carbines,  the  advance  of  the  enemy  was 
checked,  held  for  a  time,  and  then  forced  slowly  back 
...  As  we  emerged  from  the  woods,  Lee's  whole  army, 
deployed  for  action,  came  into  view  and  our  bugles  were 
sounding  the  charge.  Just  at  this  juncture  several  horse- 
men emerged  from  the  woods  of  the  enemy's  lines,  the 
leader  waving  a  white  flag  of  truce." 

The  historic  terms  of  surrender  were  signed  on  a  dainty 
little  table  with  fluted  stretcher  and  four  slender  legs  to  match. 
The  table  was  so  small  that  neither  Grant  nor  Lee  could  get 
both  legs  under  it  at  one  time.  Sheridan  and  Custer  stood,  to 
watch  the  Confederate  States  of  America  flow  into  history  over 
the  point  of  a  quill.  Afterwards,  in  the  semi-hysterical  release 
from  the  long  years  of  hate  and  strife  there  was  friendly  remi- 
niscing among  the  Blue  and  the  Gray.  Much  Northern  hardtack 
was  traded  for  Dixie  tobacco,  in  the  vibrant  wake  of  the 
dead  war. 

Someone  got  the  idea  that  a  souvenir  would  be  a  wonderful 
thing  to  take  back  North.  Soon  Wilmer  McLean  had  sold  about 
everything  removable  in  his  living  room.  Phil  Sheridan  thought 
of  the  Sweetheart  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  shelled  out 
$20  to  McLean  for  the  handsome  little  period  table,  handed  it 
to  his  friend  Custer  and  bade  him  to  present  it  to  Elizabeth. 

Their  job  finished,  the  officers  returned  to  Richmond.  Cus- 
ter, bearing  Sheridan's  gift  on  his  broad  shoulders,  went  at 
once  to  the  home  of  Jefferson  Davis.  Elizabeth  was  there  wait- 
ing tremulously  for  her  bridegroom-hero.  She  had  slept  with 
him  on  rough  camp  beds  early  in  the  campaign.  Now  the  hand- 
some couple  resumed  their  broken  honeymoon  in  the  downy, 
luxurious  embrace  of  one  of  the  finest  beds  in  Dixie,  owned 
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and  formerly  occupied  by  the  ex-Confederate  President  and 
his  wife,  somewhere  in  hiding  in  Georgia. 

Sheridan's  seven-shooting  cavalrymen  were  quite  as  anxious 
as  Custer  to  enjoy  the  contact  of  soft  beds  and  sweet  flesh  that 
war  had  taken  from  them.  The  super-armed  force  disintegrated 
and  disappeared  with  the  magical  swiftness  peculiar  to  demo- 
cratic armies  after  a  final  victory.  Theirs  had  been  the  most 
spectacular  of  the  final  campaigns  and  the  most  important  inas- 
much as  they  kept  Lee  from  throwing  his  full  strength  at  Grant, 
and  at  the  same  time  quelled  the  Shenandoah  threat. 

Obviously,  neither  Grant  nor  Sheridan  would  have  accom- 
plished what  they  did,  without  the  repeating  weapon  on  their 
side,  in  the  same,  relatively-short  space  of  time.  In  that  event 
Grant  might  have  been  held  in  the  Wilderness.  Jeff  Davis 
might  have  seen  his  boys  in  Gray  win  at  Yellow  Tavern,  and 
Sheridan  most  likely  would  have  been  pulled  out  of  his  bed 
by  Early  at  Winchester.  The  whole  course  of  the  war  probably 
would  have  changed.  Certainly  it  would  have  been  prolonged 
weeks,  months,  perhaps  longer. 

Except  for  Custer,  Appomattox  virtually  ended  the  service 
rendered  so  effectively  by  the  Spencer  repeater  to  Grant,  Sheri- 
dan, Sherman  and  the  other  Union  commanders,  from  Gettys- 
burg on.  Strangely,  the  deadly  weapon  that  bore  Custer  to 
fame  through  the  Civil  War  was  back  of  his  success  in  the 
Indian  Wars  that  followed,  right  up  to  the  Little  Big  Horn, 
only  to  desert  him  in  his  hour  of  greatest  need. 


Chapter  Thirteen 

How  the  Seven-Shooter  Helped 
Grant  To  Take  Richmond 

GOING  BACK  to  Cold  Harbor  and  June  ist, 
1864,  we  find  Grant  winning  a  small  piece  of  Virginia  but 
losing  prestige  in  the  North.  This  was  the  inauspicious  start  of 
his  Richmond-Petersburg  campaign,  opened  so  dramatically  by 
Sheridan  and  his  super-armed  cavalry  in  their  quick  capture 
of  Cold  Harbor.  Late  in  August,  the  mounted  force  presented 
Grant  with  another  spectacular  cavalry  success.  In  between 
were  several  small  Union  cavalry  victories  that  were  swallowed 
up  in  what  was  considered  at  the  time  a  Grant  failure.  He  was 
charged  with  slaughtering  his  men  needlessly  around  Petersburg 
and  for  losing  too  many  battles  before  it  and  Richmond  finally 
succumbed.  Now  it  seems  likely  that  Grant  would  have  fared 
better  had  he  not  handed  the  lion's  share  of  the  Spencer-armed 
cavalry  over  to  Sheridan  and  Sherman. 

While  Sheridan  was  away  on  the  Richmond  raid  in  May, 
the  General  in  Chief's  huge  Army  of  the  Potomac  further  was 
strengthened  by  arming  additional  regiments  with  the  seven- 
shooter.  Some  of  the  regiments  were  infantry  converted  into 
Mounted  Infantry.  Others  were  State-organized  cavalry.  By 
June  1  st,  1864,  Grant  had  30  or  more  Spencer-armed  regiments. 
This  force  within  a  force  gave  him  the  statistical  equivalent  of 
more  than  150,000  extra  cavalrymen.  He  interspersed  this 
invisible  corps  that  shot  real  bullets,  among  the  main  commands. 

The  veteran  Michigan  Cavalry  Brigade  and  ten  other 
seven-shooting  regiments  went  to  Sheridan. 

Sherman  got  the  renowned  Lightning  Brigade  and  the 
equally  famous  Minty's  Brigade,  with  their  eight  Spencer- 
armed  regiments,  to  start  the  Atlanta  campaign. 
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General  Butler,  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  James, 
was  given  three  Spencer-armed  regiments— two  of  cavalry  and 
one  of  infantry. 

Grant  kept  for  himself  only  David  Gregg's  division  of 
cavalry,  with  but  three  Spencer-armed  regiments.  Grant's  gen- 
erosity with  his  cavalry  may  have  been  one  of  the  mistakes 
of  the  Richmond  campaign.  Sheridan  had  shown  the  month 
before  that  he  could  have  taken  the  Capitol  with  cavalry. 
Selma,  Columbus  and  West  Point  were  all  fortified  on  a  scale 
comparable  to  the  defense  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  yet 
the  three  Western  strongholds  all  fell  in  one  day  each  to  Wil- 
son's all-cavalry  army,  at  almost  the  same  time  in  1865.  Grant's 
method,  right  or  wrong,  required  ten  months  of  siege. 

The  drawn-out  Richmond  campaign  covered  the  smallest 
area  of  all  three  major  Union  projects  in  1864.  It  was  fought 
in  a  rectangle  about  25  miles  wide  and  45  miles  deep,  with 
Richmond  just  below  the  top  and  Petersburg  just  above  the 
bottom.  Grant's  movements  started  at  Cold  Harbor  and  made 
a  wide  circle  around  the  East  side  of  the  rectangle,  ending  at 
Five  Forks  late  in  March,  1865,  to  merge  into  the  Appomattox 
campaign  early  in  1865. 

While  Grant's  greatness  as  a  military  leader  remains  unim- 
paired with  the  years,  time  has  added  no  lustre  to  the  part 
he  elected  to  command  himself.  But  it  was  a  tough  job  and 
the  least  suited  to  the  operation  of  his  most  effective  tool,  the 
super-armed  U.  S.  Cavalry. 

In  fact,  the  stature  of  Grant's  leadership  may  increase,  in 
view  of  his  decisions  for  the  employment  of  the  cavalry.  He 
gambled  on  it  for  the  Richmond  and  the  Trevilian  raids  and 
won  handsomely.  He  practically  assured  Sheridan  of  victory 
in  the  Valley  by  giving  him  such  a  large  corps  of  seven-shooting 
regiments.  Sherman,  also  was  furnished  with  an  extra-strong 
seven-shooting  corps,  despite  the  fact  that  Sherman,  of  the  Big 
Three,  had  the  least  confidence  in  the  mounted  service. 

Most  significant  of  all,  when  Sherman  wanted  to  wind  up 
the  war  in  the  West,  late  in  1864,  with  the  traditional  infantry- 
artillery-cavalry    operation,    Grant   overruled   the    Lieutenant 
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closest  to  him  in  both  military  thinking  and  personal  relations. 
Instead  Grant  gave  the  job  to  Thomas  and  Wilson  with  the 
seven-shooting  cavalry  as  the  chief  tool  for  victory. 

Like  the  shoemaker  and  his  own  children,  Grant  let  the 
seven-shooters  go  to  the  theaters  where  he  apparently  thought 
their  multiple  fire-power  would  be  the  most  effective.  As  a 
result,  the  bite  of  the  repeater  was  felt  less  by  the  Confederates 
in  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  area  than  elsewhere,  during 
1864.  Nevertheless,  records  were  left  to  indicate  that  the  Spen- 
cer helped  materially,  whether  in  achieving  a  Union  victory  or 
minimizing  a  Union  defeat,  in  the  historic  engagements  at 
Drewry's  Bluff,  Bermuda  Hundred,  Deep  Bottom,  Ream's  Sta- 
tion, Fort  Harrison,  and  other  battles  in  the  vicinity  of  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg  prior  to  their  evacuation  by  Lee's  forces. 

Butler's  Army  of  the  James  had  not  been  of  notable  value 
to  Grant  before  he  absorbed  it  into  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
On  May  13th  to  16th,  1864,  Butler  was  whipped  by  Beauregard 
at  Drewry's  Bluff,  about  ten  miles  South  of  Richmond,  despite 
the  valiant  efforts  of  his  one  Federal  infantry  regiment  equipped 
with  Spencer  repeaters. 

"Just  about  dark  (May  16th),"  wrote  the  com- 
mander of  the  7th  Connecticut  Volunteers,  "the  rebels 
opened  furiously,  and  charged  from  their  works  with 
desperation.  We  opened  for  about  a  minute  and  a  half 
with  the  full  capacity  of  the  Spencer  carbine.  The  rebel's 
fire  was  completely  subdued,  and  the  charge  repulsed." 

Although  one  regiment  with  repeaters  could  not  turn  the 
tide  of  the  battle,  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  seven-shooter 
succeeded  in  its  own  part  of  the  struggle. 

The  Battle  of  Drewry's  Bluff  cost  the  Union  4500  casualties 
against  larger  losses  by  the  Confederates  who  had  3040  wounded 
alone.  Much  damage  was  inflicted  on  the  Rebels  by  stringing 
telegraph  wire  at  knee  height:  "A  devilish  contrivance  which 
none  but  a  Yankee  could  devise,"  complained  the  Confederates. 
But  they  were  using  the  same  trick  against  the  Yanks,  in  the 
Atlanta  campaign. 
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Down  the  river  about  ten  miles  from  Drewry's  Bluff,  lay 
the  village  of  Bermuda  Hundred,  founded  eight  years  before 
the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth.  The  small  place  with  the 
intriguing  name  was  an  ideal  base  for  attacking  Petersburg, 
only  a  few  miles  to  the  Southwest,  and  Grant  expected  Butler 
to  do  that.  Butler,  however,  was  not  of  the  caliber  to  match 
Sheridan  and  Sherman.  He  managed  only  to  get  himself  quite 
hopelessly  bottled  up  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  but  not  without 
fighting.  On  June  10th,  1864,  a  localized  attack  by  the  Federal 
cavalry  stormed  and  seized  the  works  opposite  its  part  of  the 
Union  line,  capturing  a  number  of  Confederates.  "Your  rapid 
firing  confused  our  men,"  one  of  the  prisoners  told  Sergeant 
Edward  P.  Tobie,  of  the  1st  iMaine  Cavalry,  "they  thought  the 
Devil  helped  you  and  it  was  no  use  to  fight."  A  few  days  later, 
Grant  abandoned  Bermuda  Hundred  and  another  mistake  was 
charged  up  to  his  Richmond  campaign. 

About  half  way  between  Bermuda  Hundred  and  Drewry's 
Bluff,  on  the  James  River,  lay  Deep  Bottom.  Butler,  on  June 
1 6th,  stormed  and  took  the  position.  "...  A  severe  and  general 
engagement  with  the  enemy  ensued,"  wrote  Captain  John 
Thompson,  of  the  7th  Connecticut  Volunteer  infantry.  "I 
perceived  the  enemy  coming  down  through  the  woods  on  my 
right  flank,  I  changed  my  line  of  battle  accordingly,  so  as  to 
front  the  enemy,  and  opened  up  on  them  vigorously  with  the 
Spencer  carbines,  and  soon  succeeded  in  driving  them  before 
us."  The  following  day,  Butler  lost  the  position,  to  regain  it 
on  June  21st. 

Deep  Bottom  was  important  for  its  pontoon  bridge.  This 
enabled  the  Federals  to  cross  the  James  River  and  attack  the 
Confederate  defenses  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  stream. 
Finally,  on  July  28th,  the  Confederates  launched  a  heavy  attack 
on  the  position.  The  battle  raged  for  hours  with  heavy  losses 
on  both  sides. 

"The  fighting  was  smart,"  wrote  Chaplain  Frederick 
Denison  of  the  1st  Rhode  Island  Cavalry  (Sheridan's 
cavalry  had  arrived  on  the  scene),  "and  continued  for 
several  hours;  but  we  finally  repulsed  the  assailants,  cap- 
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turing  two  battle  flags  and  about  two  hundred  of  the 
enemy  .  .  .  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  their  dead 
were  counted  on  one  field.  The  rebel  prisoners  were 
astonished  and  chagrined  to  find  they  had  been  beaten 
by  dismounted  cavalry  .  .  .  Our  men  were  armed  with 
breech-loading  carbines,  which  gave  us  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  those  who  wielded  only  muzzle-loading 
pieces." 

The  Enfield,  a  muzzle-loader  made  in  England,  carried  by 
many  of  the  Confederates,  was  the  original  gun  issued  to  New 
Hampshire's  first  cavalry  regiment,  officially  known  as  the 
3rd  New  Hampshire  Cavalry.  Organized  in  1861,  as  infantry, 
the  3rd  New  Hampshire  went  to  the  front,  as  did  so  many 
of  the  State-raised  troops,  proudly  and  blissfully  accoutered  in 
a  manner  unintentionally  calculated  to  commit  mass  suicide. 
Their  uniforms  were  tailor-made  after  the  regular  army  style. 
But  instead  of  blue,  the  men  chose  fine,  wool  cloth  of  Con- 
federate gray.  And  their  24-piece  brass  band  could  be  heard 
far  away  by  friend  and  foe  alike.  After  a  few  skirmishes  with 
the  Rebels,  and  some  accidentally  among  themselves,  the  style- 
conscious  regiment  abandoned  the  gray  pants  for  blue  ones 
but  retained  the  gray  coats,  to  achieve  a  two-tone  effect.  It 
was  interesting,  but  not  startling,  in  a  war  where  a  Major- 
General  could  wear  his  hair  like  a  girl's  and  sport  a  red  necktie. 

While  stationed  with  Butler's  Army  of  the  James,  the  3rd 
New  Hampshire  Cavalry  on  March  1st,  1864,  was  mounted  and 
rearmed  with  the  Spencer  repeater.  Now,  on  July  28th,  the 
regiment  was  fighting  alongside  its  New  England  comrades  of 
the  1  st  Rhode  Island  Cavalry. 

"  'Commence  firing'  is  the  command  of  Colonel 
Plimpton,"  wrote  Lieutenant  E.  J.  Copp,  of  the  3rd  New 
Hampshire  Cavalry,  "and  as  we  advanced,  the  men 
poured  a  tremendous  fire  from  their  seven-shooters  that 
soon  silenced  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  We  reach  a  ravine 
and  through  an  abatis  we  fight  our  way,  the  enemy  man- 
ning their  works  as  we  come  against  this  obstruction. 
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They  are  again  silenced  by  our  rapid  fire  guns;  on  we 
rush,  on  to  their  works,  and  forcing  the  surrender  of 
all  that  have  not  been  killed  or  retreated  to  the  rear." 

Grant  used  the  diversion  of  Confederate  troops  to  Deep 
Bottom  for  an  attack  on  Petersburg,  and  to  blow  up  the  famous 
mine  that  had  been  laid  under  the  defenses  of  the  city.  On  the 
morning  of  July  30th,  1864,  the  explosion  took  place,  blowing 
up  a  Rebel  regiment  and  a  battery  of  artillery  and  leaving  a 
huge  gap  which  the  Federals  were  supposed  to  storm.  But 
curiosity  was  so  strong  in  the  troops  not  assigned  to  advance 
that  they  crowded  to  the  edge  of  the  crater,  causing  confusion 
in  the  ranks.  Instead  of  rushing  in  and  capturing  Petersburg, 
about  4000  men  in  Blue  were  made  prisoners,  besides  those 
killed  and  wounded  by  Rebel  musketry  and  artillery  fire.  Thus 
was  enacted  another  mistake,  charged  up  to  Grant. 

Grant  had  better  luck  in  his  next  major  move  and  much 
of  it  was  due  to  his  seven-shooting  regiments. 

Running  South  out  of  Petersburg  was  the  Weldon  Railroad, 
connecting  with  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  railroad  at  Weldon, 
in  upper  North  Carolina.  It  was  an  important  lifeline  to  the 
beleaguered  Virginia  cities.  Both  Grant  and  Lee  were  ready  to 
shed  considerable  blood  for  the  possession  of  the  supply  line. 

Circumstances  so  shaped  themselves  that  the  crucial  struggle 
for  the  railroad  took  place  at  Ream's  Station,  about  ten  miles 
South  of  Petersburg  beginning  August  18th,  1864,  and  ending 
August  25th. 

While  the  Battle  of  Ream's  Station  was  primarily  a  duel 
between  the  infantry  and  artillery  of  the  two  sides,  the  Spencer 
repeater  figured  importantly  in  turning  the  tide  for  the  Blue. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  only  one  cavalry  division, 
under  General  Kautz— two  brigades,  with  no  seven-shooters— 
supported  Warren's  fifth  corps.  An  infantry  division  and 
Gregg's  cavalry  were  sent  to  reinforce  Warren,  arriving  there 
for  the  big  fight  of  August  25th.  In  Gregg's  ten  regiments 
were  the  1st  New  Jersey  and  10th  New  York  cavalry  regi- 
ments, both  armed  with  repeaters.  In  the  final  phase  of  the 
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struggle  the  Union  infantry  gave  way  at  one  point.  For  awhile 
it  seemed  that  the  Confederates  would  win,  however  .  .  . 
"some  dismounted  regiments  of  Gregg's  and  Spear's  (Kautz) 
cavalry,"  wrote  General  O.  B.  Wilcox,  "fighting  with  bravery 
that  shamed  our  infantry,  rescued  the  prize  from  the  enemy 
who  finally  fell  back." 

A  close-up  flash  of  the  action  was  provided  by  Chaplain 
Henry  R.  Pyne,  of  the  1st  New  Jersey  Cavalry,  who  was  there: 

"The  1  st .  .  .  poured  forth  such  a  fire  as  no  line  could 
withstand,  holding  the  enemy  at  bay  and  making  im- 
pregnable the  whole  Union  position." 

"The  Weldon  railroad  never  went  out  of  our  pos- 
session from  the  18th  of  August  to  the  close  of  the  war," 
wrote  Grant. 

With  the  Weldon  railroad  under  control,  Grant's  engineers 
soon  had  a  branch  line  operating  to  feed  the  army  in  Blue  in 
front  of  Petersburg.  The  main  action  in  the  campaign  now 
shifted  to  Fort  Harrison.  This  strong  Confederate  position 
commanded  the  Gray  lines  from  Fort  Gilmer— about  three 
miles  Northeast  of  Drewry's  Bluff— to  the  James  River  at 
Chaffin's  Bluff,  opposite  Drewry's  Bluff.  Here  on  September 
29th,  1864,  the  Army  of  the  James  launched  a  major  attack  on 
the  formidable  Rebel  force,  well  entrenched  and  with  heavy 
artillery. 

The  day  before  the  battle,  150  Spencer  carbines  arrived  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  10th  New  Hampshire  Volunteers.  They 
were  given  to  the  infantrymen  considered  the  best  shots  in  the 
regiment. 

"The  Tenth,"  states  the  Military  History  of  New 
Hampshire,  "was  distributed  along  the  weak  points  of 
the  line,  that  its  seven-shooters  might  be  made  most  avail- 
able ...  on  came  the  long  lines  of  rebel  gray  ...  to 
certain  defeat  and  terrible  slaughter.  Dead  and  disabled 
strewed  the  field  .  .  .  the  victory  was  most  complete 
and  important." 

"The  enemy  made  several  desperate  attempts  to  dis- 
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lodge  us,"  reported  Grant,  "all  of  which  were  unsuccess- 
ful, and  for  which  he  paid  dearly." 

There  was  more  fighting  around  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg. But  Fall  had  set  in  and  the  operations  around  the  two 
cities  were  confined  mostly  to  the  defense  and  the  extension 
of  the  Union  lines,  crippling  the  Rebel  lines  of  communication 
and  supply,  and  generally  preventing  any  considerable  force  in 
Gray  from  moving  to  the  South.  Besides,  Sheridan's  great  cav- 
alcade had  to  be  refitted  and  rested  during  the  winter  of  1864- 
1865  for  the  big  task  that  lay  ahead  in  the  Spring. 

Early  in  March,  1865,  quite  unknown  to  the  North,  Jeff 
Davis  and  Lee  agreed  that  Richmond  and  Petersburg  were  no 
longer  tenable.  By  April  2nd,  the  two  cities  had  been  deserted 
by  Lee's  forces.  Neither  city  had  been  completely  bottled  up, 
as  that  was  an  impossibility  in  our  yet  unsettled  nation,  and 
before  man  had  learned  to  fight  in  the  air.  Thus,  Lee  still  had 
a  force  of  considerable  size  that  he  was  able  to  move  westward 
towards  Dinwiddie  Courthouse.  There  soon  the  Shenandoah 
and  Richmond  campaigns  would  be  welded  into  the  Appo- 
mattox campaign. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  cycloramic  happenings  of  the  Civil  War 
as  it  drew  to  a  close,  an  event  of  considerable  importance  had 
taken  place  on  January  15th,  1865.  Although  detached  from 
the  Richmond  campaign,  basically  it  was  integral  part  of  the 
collapse  of  the  Confederate  Capitol.  This  was  the  capture  of 
Fort  Fisher,  North  Carolina,  in  a  combined  operation  of  the 
Union  Atlantic  fleet  and  part  of  Grant's  forces,  under  Major 
General  Alfred  H.  Terry.  With  the  Fort,  went  all  of  the 
defenses  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  the  great  importing  depot  of 
the  South,  Wilmington,  and  the  last  Confederate  connection 
with  England  and  other  parts  of  the  neutral  world.  Lee  had 
told  the  commandant  of  the  Fort  that  it  must  be  held,  or  his 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  could  not  subsist. 

Lee  had  reason  to  think  that  Fort  Fisher  might  hold  out. 
The  Union  Navy  had  tried  mightily  the  previous  Christmas 
day  to  reduce  the  stronghold  but  was  compelled  to  withdraw. 
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Situated  at  the  tip  of  a  narrow  peninsula  between  the  ocean 
and  Cape  Fear  River,  what  little  the  fort  lacked  in  natural 
defenses  was  made  up  by  man  into  the  most  impregnable  spot 
left  in  the  Confederacy.  It  bristled  with  heavy  artillery  behind 
seemingly  indestructible  walls.  Much  of  the  approach  was 
impassable  swamps  and  the  balance  was  largely  mined  with 
land  torpedoes.  The  garrison  numbered  only  about  2000,  armed 
with  muzzle-loaders  and  hand  grenades.  But  these  brave  Rebels 
put  up  one  of  the  stiffest  fights  of  the  Civil  War,  against  the 
entire  Atlantic  Fleet  of  more  than  60  warships,  its  landing  party 
of  1600  sailors  and  400  Marines,  and  the  Federal  army  of  8000 
that  attacked  from  the  land  side,  in  the  last  great  combined 
Army-Navy  operation  of  the  long  and  widespread  conflict. 

A  crowd  of  Southerners  watched  the  battle  from  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  Cape  Fear  River,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days. 
Among  the  spectators  was  the  family  of  Colonel  William  Lamb, 
commander  of  the  courageous  little  garrison  until  a  bullet  hit 
him  in  the  hip,  a  short  time  before  the  end  of  the  all-day 
struggle.  Before  he  went  down,  Lamb  witnessed  a  tragic  Union 
error  that  worked  to  his  advantage  as  a  Confederate  but  which 
he  remembered  best  as  an  American. 

The  Navy  opened  the  battle  and  after  pounding  the  fort 
heavily  sent  out  the  landing  party  of  sailors  and  Marines. 
Whoever  armed  the  men  deprived  them  of  their  rifles  and 
gave  them  only  cutlasses  and  pistols.  Blind  obedience  to  tradi- 
tion has  cost  countless  lives  of  American  soldiers,  particularly 
in  the  Civil  War.  Possibly  the  same  thinking  that  retained  the 
bayonet,  saber,  and  muzzle-loader  long  after  the  weapons  be- 
came obsolete,  prompted  the  decision  to  dispatch  the  Fort 
Fisher  landing  party  armed  like  pirates  of  the  century  before. 
The  Navy  owned  10,000  Spencer  carbines.  It  seems  certain 
that  enough  seven-shooters  were  in  the  fleet  to  arm  the  sailors 
and  Marines  with  the  fast-shooting,  hard-hitting  weapon. 

As  it  was,  shortly  after  they  landed,  the  sailors  and  Marines 
were  mowed  down  by  more  than  a  thousand  muskets  and 
heavy  artillery  fire.  Within  30  minutes  hundreds  lay  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  beach. 
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"The  bravery  of  the  officers,"  wrote  Colonel  Lamb, 
"could  not  restrain  their  men  from  panic  and  defeat, 
and  with  small  loss  to  ourselves  we  witnessed  what  had 
never  been  seen  before,  a  disorderly  rout  of  American 
sailors  and  marines.,, 

The  sailors  and  Marines  embarked  in  35  small  boats  from 
as  many  of  the  60  warships.  This  indicates  the  cutlass-pistol 
order  was  general  and  firm,  as  surely  some  of  the  men,  at  least, 
could  have  been  armed  with  carbines  or  rifles.  They  were 
supposed  to  have  trenches  for  protection.  They  could  not  be 
dug,  due  to  the  heavy  fire  from  the  fort. 

"Their  arms,"  wrote  Captain  Thomas  O.  Selfridge, 
Jr.,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  who  led  one-third  of  the  landing 
party,  "the  old  fashioned  cutlass  and  pistol,  were  hardly 
the  weapons  to  cope  with  the  rifles  and  bayonets  of  the 
enemy  .  .  .  They  (the  landing  party)  were  packed  like 
sheep  in  a  pen,  while  the  enemy  crowding  the  ramparts 
not  forty  yards  away,  was  shooting  into  them  as  fast 
as  they  could  fire.  There  was  nothing  to  reply  with  but 
pistols  ...  the  rear  of  the  sailors  broke,  followed  by  the 
whole  body." 

But  the  Union  fleet  continued  pounding  at  the  fort.  Soon 
the  Federal  army  appeared  on  the  scene,  with  three  batteries 
of  artillery,  and  about  20  regiments  of  mixed  infantry  and  cav- 
alry. Four  of  the  regiments,  the  6th  and  7  th  Connecticut  and 
the  3rd  and  7th  New  Hampshire,  made  up  a  brigade  believed 
to  be  completely  armed  at  this  time  with  the  Spencer. 

In  describing  the  Battle  of  Deep  Bottom,  in  July 
1864,  Lieutenant  Copp  of  the  3rd  New  Hampshire  Cav- 
alry wrote:  "Our  regiment,  and  I  think  our  entire  bri- 
gade were  now  armed  with  the  Spencer  repeating  rifle 
.  .  .  The  superiority  of  such  an  arm  is  apparent,  and 
nothing  could  stand  before  this  tremendous  fire,  as  it 
proved  in  subsequent  engagements  with  the  enemy." 

The   7th  New  Hampshire  regiment  was  armed,   for  the 
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second  time  in  its  career,  with  the  seven-shooter  on  September 
27th,  1864.  The  7th  Connecticut,  which  got  its  Spencers  for  a 
Christmas  present  in  December,  1863,  was  one  of  the  early- 
regiments  to  carry  the  repeater.  Therefore,  it  would  have  been 
consistent  with  the  time  for  the  fourth  regiment  of  the  brigade 
to  be  armed  also  with  the  coveted  gun. 

Naturally,  Terry  would  have  sent  his  most  effective  troops 
against  the  defenders  of  Fort  Fisher.  The  sketch  of  the  closing 
phase  of  the  battle,  as  written  by  Croffut  and  Morris,  probably 
is  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  performance  of  all  Spencer- 
armed  regiments  used  in  the  assault. 

"The  Seventh  (Connecticut), "  wrote  these  two  his- 
torians of  the  regiment,  "is  thrown  forward  to  form  a 
skirmish  line  .  .  .  Capt.  John  Thompson  is  wounded; 
and  his  place  is  taken  by  Capt.  William  S.  Marble  .  .  . 
who  leads  the  regiment  to  its  post  of  peril.  Here  it  re- 
mains during  the  hours  of  the  evening,  while  the  other 
regiments  close  in  and  press  forward,  returning  the 
fearful  fire,  and  seizing  point  after  point.  Spencer  rifles 
...  are  irresistable.  The  rebels  are  driven  from  their  foot- 
hold; Fort  Fisher  is  won!" 

Thus  was  the  Confederacy  entirely  cut  off  from  its  friends 
abroad,  who  had  exchanged  their  rifles  and  cannon  for  South- 
ern cotton.  The  severance  of  the  life-line  from  Fort  Fisher  to 
the  outside  world  cost  over  1000  casualties  to  the  North  and 
about  500  to  the  South.  There  remained  but  one  State  outside 
the  noose  tightening  around  the  Confederacy— Florida.  It,  too, 
might  have  come  into  the  Union,  in  1864,  had  not  a  regiment 
that  had  been  newly  armed  with  the  Spencer  been  deprived  of 
its  seven-shooters  just  before  the  Battle  of  Olustee. 

The  disastrous  Union  defeat,  while  it  occurred  under 
Grant's  regime,  apparently  was  planned  well  before  he  took 
over  as  General  in  Chief.  If  not  actually  conceived  by  Lincoln 
at  least  the  invasion  was  endorsed  by  the  President,  as  a  rela- 
tively bloodless  project  to  bring  Florida  back  into  the  Blue 
fold.  Although  detached  from  Grant's  Richmond  campaign, 
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the  Olustee  incident  involved  Spencer-armed  troops  under  his 
command.  As  negative  evidence,  Olustee  supports  the  theory 
that  the  seven-shooter  was  a  major  factor  in  ending  the  Civil 
War. 

Lincoln,  late  in  1863,  became  convinced  that  Florida, 
stripped  of  most  of  its  soldiers  in  Gray,  and  its  long  coast  line 
well  under  Union  naval  control,  might  be  invaded  at  its  North 
end,  from  Jacksonville,  and  thus  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
Confederacy.  The  idea  was  sound  and  timely.  But  the  oppor- 
tunity and  Florida  were  lost  when  the  7th  New  Hampshire 
Cavalry,  holding  a  key  position  in  the  Federal  line,  collapsed, 
starting  a  chain  of  disasters  that  culminated  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Union  army. 

However,  none  blamed  the  7th  New  Hampshire  cavalrymen 
for  their  defection.  It  was  brought  about  by  one  of  the  unjust 
acts  that  seem  to  be  inevitable  in  war: 

"The  7th  New  Hampshire,"  wrote  Horace  Greeley, 
shortly  after  Appomattox,  "was  a  tried  and  trusty  regi- 
ment; but  it  had  been  lately  deprived  of  its  beloved 
Spencer  repeating  rifles,  and  armed  instead  with  Spring- 
field muskets  which  it  pronounced  in  bad  order  and  unfit 
for  service;  so  it  was  not  in  good  condition  for  maintain- 
ing a  position  in  which  it  was  rapidly  losing  ten  men  for 
every  one  of  the  enemy  it  had  a  chance  to  hit.  It  was 
soon  demoralized. " 

Lincoln's  plan  worked  almost  ideally  right  up  to  the  crucial 
day.  Jacksonville  was  taken  with  ease.  From  there  Westward 
the  Union  army  marched  unchecked  until  it  reached  Olustee, 
a  few  miles  out  of  Lake  City.  There  occurred,  on  February 
20th,  1864,  one  of  the  hardest-fought  secondary  battles  of  the 
Civil  War.  All  day  the  contending  forces  of  equal  numbers 
charged  back  and  forth  at  each  other  in  a  pine  forest.  There 
were  about  6000  men  on  each  side;  25%  of  the  total  were 
casualties;  the  Confederates  losing  about  1000,  and  the  Union 
about  2000.  Of  the  550  colored  Union  soldiers  in  the  battle 
300  were  killed  or  wounded. 
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Except  for  the  7th  Connecticut  and  40th  Massachusetts— 
both  carrying  Spencers,  but  with  only  about  300  men  in  each 
—the  Confederates,  according  to  Colonel  Joseph  R.  Hawley, 
commanding  the  two  regiments,  were  better  armed.  Apparently 
other  Federal  regiments  besides  the  unhappy  7th  New  Hamp- 
shire were  still  fighting  with  the  inferior  weapons  which 
Ordnance  in  Washington  so  long  had  championed. 

Fighting  as  long  as  they  could  with  guns  which  their  his- 
torian stated  were  as  useless  as  clubs,  the  7th  New  Hampshire 
Cavalry  suddenly  gave  way.  Seeing  what  was  happening  to  the 
disintegrating  New  Englanders,  Colonel  Hawley  ordered  up 
the  8th  U.  S.,  a  regiment  of  Negroes,  never  before  under  fire. 
They  held  their  ground  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  until  a  retreat 
could  be  started. 

In  the  same  battle,  a  Rebel  charge  was  stopped  by  two 
colored  regiments,  the  51st  Massachusetts  and  the  1st  North 
Carolina.  Horace  Greely  wrote  of  this  encounter: 

''They  were  of  course  overpowered;  but  the  latter 
(1st  North  Carolina)  left  its  Colonel,  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel, Major,  and  Adjutant,  dead  on  the  field.  It  was 
admitted  that  these  two  regiments  had  saved  our  little 
army  from   being   routed." 

Protected  by  the  seven-shooting  7th  Connecticut  Cavalry- 
men, the  whipped  Union  army  marched  back  to  the  security  of 
the  Union  gunboats  at  Jacksonville,  leaving  Florida  under  the 
Stars  and  Bars.  Lincoln  was  deeply  disappointed.  He  had  hoped 
to  gain  Florida  at  small  cost  to  either  side.  Instead,  his  enemies 
in  the  North  spread  a  rumor  that  the  President  instigated  the 
invasion  primarily  to  obtain  the  State's  three  electoral  votes 
in  the  impending  national  elections  of  1864. 

The  unfortunate  Olustee  episode  began  on  December  26th, 
1863.  The  7th  New  Hampshire  Volunteers  were  handed  two 
presents  considered  by  most  Union  soldiers  as  just  about  the 
finest  gifts  a  man  could  receive  from  the  Government— Spencer 
carbines  and  cavalry  horses.  The  regiment  had  fought  well  and 
bravely  for  almost  three  years.  There  seems  no  valid  reason 
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why  their  prized,  new  weapons  were  taken  away  from  them 
before  they  had  an  opportunity  to  fire  the  guns  in  action. 

"On  the  13th  of  February,  1864,"  wrote  Lieutenant 
Henry  F.  W.  Little,  of  the  7th,  "the  left  wing  of  the 
seventh  New  Hampshire  was  ordered  to  exchange  their 
new  Spencer  repeating  carbines  for  old  and  much  abused 
Springfield  muskets  belonging  to  the  40th  Mass.  Vol- 
unteers .  .  .  There  was  not  a  bayonet  amongst  them 
all;  and  in  one  company,  E,  I  think,  thirty  were  reported 
unfit  for  service,  while  in  another  company,  D,  to  our 
personal  knowledge,  there  were  19  of  them  deficient  in 
either  lock,  hammer  or  rammer  and  consequently  were 
no  more  use  to  our  soldiers  than  an  equal  number  of 
fence  stakes." 

Some  wrongs  were  righted,  in  the  Civil  War.  On  the  fol- 
lowing April  1  st,  the  men  of  the  7th  New  Hampshire  were 
somewhat  mollified  if  not  altogether  pleased,  to  be  given  brand- 
new  Springfield  muzzle-loaders  to  replace  their  faulty  guns. 
Then,  on  September  1st,  1864,  came  full  vindication.  New 
Spencer  carbines  were  issued  to  the  whole  regiment.  With 
these  guns,  the  7th  New  Hampshire  fought  valiantly  at  Peters- 
burg and  in  the  assault  that  won  Fort  Fisher. 

The  regiment  was  mustered  out  on  May  2nd,  1865,  but  first 
the  men  of  the  7th  New  Hampshire  were  required  to  turn  in 
their  Spencers.  The  generous  government  gave  each  man  a 
muzzle-loader  to  take  home  and  hang  over  his  fireplace. 

Thus  ends  the  chapter,  in  the  story  of  the  repeating  rifle, 
most  intimately  associated  with  Grant  in  his  own  campaign. 
The  role  of  the  Spencer  in  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  proj- 
ect lacks  both  the  scope  and  decisiveness  of  its  parts  with  Sheri- 
dan and  Wilson,  and  even  Sherman.  Nevertheless,  Grant  owed 
much  to  the  multiple  fire-power  of  the  seven-shooter.  In  turn, 
it  got  him  out  of  the  Wilderness,  kept  Lee's  cavalry  out  of  the 
way  as  far  as  Cold  Harbor,  and  got  the  Weldon  railroad  per- 
manently in  his  hands.  The  seven-shooter  probably  decided 
many  of  the  engagements  around  Richmond  and  Petersburg, 
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which,  when  added  together,  contributed  importantly  to  his 
ultimate  success. 

All  of  his  life  Grant  had  an  aversion  to  firearms  and  the 
killing  of  animals.  On  a  rare  occasion,  during  the  Mexican  War, 
he  took  a  shotgun  and  joined  a  group  of  other  officers  in  a  wild 
turkey  hunt. 

"I  saw  two  or  three  turkeys  flying  away.  These  were 
soon  followed  by  more  .  .  .  All  this  time  I  stood 
watching  where  they  flew— with  my  gun  on  my 
shoulder,  and  never  once  thought  of  leveling  it  at  the 
birds/' 

Grant  might  have  been  the  greatest  cavalry  leader  of  the 
Civil  War,  except  for  the  significant  fact  that  our  young  but 
mushrooming  nation  had  but  one  cavalry  regiment  at  the  time 
he  was  graduated  from  West  Point.  While  there,  he  never 
made  either  end  of  the  class,  but  he  almost  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  top  in  cavalry  tactics.  Upon  graduating  he  tried  to  get 
into  the  dragoons,  as  the  cavalry  was  then  called,  but  four  other 
shavetails  had  priority.  So  Ulysses  settled  for  his  second  choice, 
the  infantry.  Like  Lincoln,  he  was  an  excellent  horseman. 

All  this,  no  doubt,  helps  to  explain  why  Grant  rose  above 
his  own  infantry  training  and  personal  friendships  in  his  mo- 
mentous decisions  affecting  the  seven-shooting  cavalry. 


Chapter  Fourteen 

Shermans'  Odds — Spencers, 
Boots  and  Hooker 


ON  MAY  4th,  1864,  William  Tecumseh  Sher- 
man's three  invading  armies  advanced  simultaneously  over 
separate  routes,  to  converge  shortly  for  the  march  through 
Georgia.  Largest  of  the  combined  force  was  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  60,000  strong,  under  Thomas,  and  with  Hooker 
in  command  of  its  20th  corps.  Next,  McPherson's  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  numbered  25,000.  The  Army  of  the  Ohio,  headed 
by  Schofield,  totalled  15,000. 

Sherman  would  require  these  100,000  men  to  invade  and 
garrison  mountainous,  unfamiliar  Georgia,  defended  by  able 
Major  General  Joe  Johnston  and  his  70,000  soldiers  in  Gray. 
On  the  face  of  it,  the  contestants  seemed  evenly  matched.  In- 
vader and  defender  each  had  the  same  number  of  cavalry.  The 
infantry  of  both  sides  carried  muzzle-loaders.  As  to  the  general- 
ship involved,  the  evidence  appears  to  favor  Johnston  slightly. 
Therefore,  Sherman  needed  odds,  to  win  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign; and  three  were  his— repeating  rifles,  boots  for  his  men, 
and  "Fighting  Joe"  Hooker. 

Only  Sherman  had  seven-shooting  cavalry  in  Georgia,  and 
if  he  had  employed  it  in  the  manner  of  Grant  and  Sheridan, 
surely  many  lives  would  have  been  spared,  and  his  own  glory 
saved  from  the  blemish  of  the  march  to  the  sea.  Unfortunately, 
Sherman,  who  began  his  career  in  the  artillery,  never  fully  esti- 
mated the  potentials  of  the  repeater,  or  ever  entirely  trusted 
the  cavalry. 

"The  only  changes  that  breech-loading  arms  will 
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probably  make  in  the  art  and  practice  of  war,"  he  wrote, 
ten  years  after  the  Rebellion,  "will  be  to  increase  the 
amount  of  ammunition  to  be  expended,  and  necessarily 
be  carried  along;  to  still  further  'thin  out'  the  lines  of 
attack,  and  (note  Sherman's  left-handed  compliment) 
to  reduce  battles  to  short,  quick,  decisive  conflicts." 

As  we  have  seen,  Grant,  through  Sheridan,  and  Little  Phil 
on  his  own,  won  a  long,  unbroken  string  of  "short,  quick  de- 
cisive" victories,  from  Yellow  Tavern  through  Appomattox, 
largely  through  the  fire-power  of  the  seven-shooting  cavalry, 
used  in  primary  assault.  In  the  same  war,  with  the  same  exclu- 
sive repeating  weapon,  Sherman,  however,  held  his  mounted 
force  to  a  secondary  role.  This  eventually  cost  Sherman  most 
of  his  Spencer-armed  cavalry,  for  reasons  suggested  by  his  hand- 
ling of  the  Stoneman  raid  of  July  27th,  1864. 

Sherman's  campaign,  by  that  time,  had  progressed  to  the 
point  where  the  Confederates  were  at  bay  in  Atlanta  and  only 
once  more  would  emerge  for  a  major  battle.  But  they  never 
were  completely  bottled  up  and  eventually  the  entire  army 
escaped.  Macon,  consequently,  was  an  important  hotbed  of 
Confederate  activity  outside  the  State's  capitol.  In  the  area 
between  the  two  key  cities  a  large  force  of  Rebel  militia  and 
cavalry  kept  on  the  alert,  to  damage  the  Union  army  in  every 
way  possible.  So  far,  the  railway  lifeline  between  Atlanta  and 
Macon  remained  intact.  Both  sides  were  ready  to  shed  blood 
for  its  possession. 

Located  about  30  miles  Southeast  of  Macon,  large  Ander- 
sonville  prison  served  unintentionally  as  a  sharp  spur  to  the 
Blue  war  effort.  Indignant  Union  soldiers,  anywhere  near 
striking  distance  of  the  hated  death-trap,  pressed  their  officers 
for  a  chance  to  liberate  their  imprisoned  comrades.  Finally, 
Major  General  George  Stoneman,  a  capable  but  unfortunate 
cavalry  leader,  sold  Sherman  on  the  idea  of  a  dual-purpose  raid. 
Stoneman  was  to  cut  the  railway  lifeline  into  Macon,  then  drive 
South  and  release  the  inmates  of  one  of  history's  most  notorious 
prison  camps. 

Stoneman  made  his  plans  for  the  raid,  expecting  to  take  his 
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entire  division.  Sherman  insisted  on  keeping  one  of  its  strongest 
brigades,  under  Colonel  Israel  Garrard,  for  other  duties.  Thus 
Stoneman  set  out  on  one  of  the  most  important  raids  of  the 
war  with  an  undermanned  force.  Sherman  had  himself  chiefly 
to  blame  for  this  black-sheep  episode,  still  discussed  heatedly 
on  occasion  by  the  kin  and  defenders  of  those  that  took  part 
in  it. 

Grant,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  Sheridan  10,000  men  for  the 
Richmond  raid  and  8,000  for  the  Trevilian  raid  and  both 
forces  bristled  like  porcupines,  with  seven-shooters.  Sherman 
was  in  daily  telegraphic  communication  with  his  boss  and  pre- 
sumably knew  about  Sheridan's  success  in  both  operations.  But 
Stoneman  was  allowed  only  about  2,000  men.  A  single  regiment, 
the  8th  Michigan  Cavalry,  was  Spencer-armed.  The  "white- 
fish  boys,"  as  they  were  nicknamed,  had  recently  arrived  from 
the  West  and  were  down  to  300  men,  from  an  original  1,100. 
They  had  but  a  short  time  to  get  acquainted  with  their  new 
command  when  it  began  its  poorly-organized  and  ill-fated 
mission. 

In  the  astounding  looseness  of  Civil  War  security,  Stone- 
man's  intentions  were  allowed  to  become  quite  as  common  as 
a  peacetime  weather  report.  All  Macon  knew  that  a  small  Blue 
storm  was  headed  their  way.  Joe  Johnston,  who  had  neatly 
slipped  through  Sherman's  fingers  to  Atlanta  and  then  was  fool- 
ishly removed  by  Jeff  Davis,  happened  to  be  in  Macon.  Sher- 
man considered  him  the  most  formidable  of  his  opponents  in 
Gray.  He  marvelled  particularly  at  Joe's  uncanny  ability  to 
read  Sherman's  military  thoughts,  as  they  were  being  form- 
ulated. 

Johnston,  on  a  soldier's  holiday,  easily  was  persuaded  to 
take  over  the  defense  of  Macon.  Quickly  he  assembled  a  large 
force  of  militia  and  artillery.  It  must  have  been  fun  for  Joe  to 
punish  the  boy  that  Sherman  sent  to  do  a  man's  work.  Stone- 
man had  time  only  to  set  fire  to  one  bridge  into  Macon  when 
Johnston,  considered  the  South's  best  living  General  next  to 
Lee,  let  loose  his  muskets  and  cannon.  In  minutes  the  shocked 
and  demoralized  Union  raiders  turned  into  runners,  to  the  rear. 
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About  15  miles  out  of  Macon,  on  the  flight  back  to  the 
sheltering  arms  of  Uncle  Billy—as  Sherman's  men  called  him, 
and  as  he  liked  to  be  called— the  fleeing  Yanks  were  cut  off  by 
the  Rebs.  Stoneman,  discouraged,  ordered  a  surrender,  over  the 
strong  protests  of  his  staff,  now  ready  for  a  stand.  Their  com- 
mander, however,  told  his  Colonels  that  any  who  wished  might 
try  a  getaway.  Most  of  the  regiments,  including  the  8th  Michi- 
gan Cavalry  attempted  to  escape.  Eventually,  three  quarters  of 
the  whipped  raiding  party  straggled  back  to  Atlanta. 

At  the  time  Stoneman  left  for  Macon,  July  27th,  Brigadier 
General  Minty,  with  his  veteran  seven-shooting  regiments,  was 
riding  back  to  Atlanta  after  a  successful  but  less-ambitious  raid 
a  few  miles  to  the  West.  He  arrived  at  the  Union  camp  August 
1  st.  Nevertheless,  Sherman  probably  had  on  hand  four  or  five 
regiments  with  repeaters  that  could  have  gone  on  the  Macon 
raid.  If  Uncle  Billy  had  waited  three  days  more,  for  Minty, 
Stoneman's  force  could  have  been  made  comparable  to  the  in- 
vincible Union  cavalry  in  the  Virginia  raids  of  the  previous 
May  and  June. 

Sherman's  few  bad  mistakes  apparently  were  made  in  trying 
to  rival  or  outshine  Grant  without  using  the  exact  Grant 
formula.  Uncle  Billy  was  prone  to  reach  for  the  spoon  instead 
of  the  cup,  in  measuring  out  the  cavalry,  of  which  he  had 
plenty.  That  he  nursed  a  standing  bias  against  the  mounted 
troops  is  brought  out  in  his  considered  comment  on  the  Macon 
debacle: 

"I  now  became  satisfied,"  he  wrote,  "that  cavalry 
could  not,  or  would  not,  make  a  sufficient  lodgement  on 
the  railroad  below  Atlanta,  and  that  nothing  would  suf- 
fice but  for  us  to  reach  it  with  the  main  army." 

However,  less  than  a  month  following  the  Stoneman  failure, 
Sherman  sent  Brigadier  General  Judson  Kilpatrick,  of  Gettys- 
burg fame,  on  a  similar  task,  to  cut  the  rail  lifeline  at  Jonesboro, 
a  few  miles  South  of  Atlanta.  This  time  the  raiders  were  given 
^vvt  Spencer-armed  cavalry  regiments.  The  Kilpatrick  force, 
though  only  half  the  size  of  Sheridan's  raiding  units,  accom- 
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plished  its  limited  mission,  as  will  be  shown  later  in  this  chapter. 
Nevertheless,  historian  Sherman,  forever  disdainful  of  the  U.  S. 
mounted  service,  complained: 

"I  became  more  than  ever  convinced  that  cavalry 
could  not  or  would  not  work  hard  enough  to  disable  a 
railroad  properly." 

Throughout,  Sherman  remained  unaccountably  passive  to 
the  radical  change  in  warfare  brought  about  by  the  repeating 
weapon.  True,  Grant  and  Sheridan  had  better  opportunities  to 
observe  and  check  the  effectiveness  of  the  seven-shooter— in  the 
Wilderness  and  thereafter.  Their  operations  generally  were  con- 
ducted in  country  more  suitable  for  cavalry,  but  this  was  a 
minor  point.  As  early  as  Bear  Wallow,  a  year  and  a  half  previ- 
ously, the  Federals  had  learned  that  the  time  had  come,  wher- 
ever indicated,  to  get  the  cavalryman  off  his  horse  to  fight, 
much  as  he  preferred  to  duel  aloft.  With  his  feet  on  the  solid 
earth,  a  trooper  was  worth  a  half-dozen  infantrymen  carrying 
muzzle-loaders.  Strangely,  this  obvious  fact  seemed  to  be  best 
appreciated  by  cavalry-trained  leaders  such  as  Sheridan  and 
Wilson,  despite  the  sacred  saber  they,  too,  had  worshipped  at 
West  Point. 

Lucky  Sherman  started  on  the  Atlanta  campaign  fortified 
by  two  of  the  three  strongest  fighting  forces— man  for  man— on 
earth,  completely  armed  with  repeating  carbines.  The  fire- 
power of  this  one  division,  properly  employed,  was  equal  to 
the  muzzle-loaders  of  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  Con- 
federate force  that  Sherman  would  meet  at  any  time  during 
the  campaign.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Atlanta 
drive,  Sherman  had  at  his  beck  and  call  these  seven,  near- 
invincible,  Spencer-armed  regiments  of  Minty's  Brigade  and 
the  Lightning  Brigade:  4th  U.  S.  Regular  Cavalry,  4th  Michigan 
Cavalry,  7th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  17th  Illinois  Mounted  In- 
fantry, 72  nd  Illinois  Mounted  Infantry,  98th  Illinois  Mounted 
Infantry  and  123rd  Illinois  Mounted  Infantry. 

Soon  after  the  fighting  started,  the  potential,  seven-shooting 
equal  of  a  corps  of  foot  soldiers  carrying  muzzle-loaders,  joined 
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his  ranks:  8th  Indiana  Cavalry,  3rd  Ohio  Cavalry  and  1st  Wis- 
consin Cavalry. 

Shortly  before  the  last  battles  prior  to  the  siege  of  Atlanta, 
Sherman  was  further  strengthened  by  two  Spencer-armed  regi- 
ments, representing  the  fire-power  of  a  division  armed  with 
muskets:  8th  Michigan  Cavalry  and  9th  Michigan  Cavalry. 

Before  or  soon  after  Atlanta  fell,  four  other  Spencer-armed 
regiments  arrived  in  time  to  help  chase  Hood  out  of  Georgia: 
2nd  Michigan  Cavalry,  1st  Ohio  Cavalry,  4th  Ohio  Cavalry 
and  10th  Ohio  Cavalry. 

Still  later— before  Sherman  started  on  the  march  to  the  sea- 
five  infantry  regiments  were  partly  re-armed  with  the  Spencer: 
40th  Illinois  Volunteers,  103rd  Illinois  Volunteers,  97th  Indiana 
Volunteers,  6th  Iowa  Volunteeers  and  46th  Ohio  Volunteers. 

It  was  Goliath  who  held  the  slingshot,  marching  through 
Georgia.  And  Goliath  was  well  shod.  As  to  the  Confederates, 
General  Joe  Johnston  wrote  that  6000  of  his  men  marched  and 
fought  with  bare  feet.  We  have  seen  how  the  Confederate 
search  for  boots  set  off  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg;  and  how  some 
girls  and  women  with  their  feet  bare  submitted  to  more  reveal- 
ing exposure,  in  exchange  for  troopers'  footwear.  The  emptied 
beer  can  and  broken  coke  bottle  not  yet  had  become  an  integral 
planting  on  the  national  landscape.  The  habit  of  going  bare- 
foot, generally  popular  and  healthful  in  the  South,  proved 
highly  unpopular  and  unhealthful  when  fighting  the  Yanks. 
Meade  had  profited  somewhat  by  this  lowly  but  important 
factor  at  Gettysburg.  Sherman  was  helped  by  it  on  a  much 
larger  scale  in  the  Atlanta  campaign. 

In  Hooker,  hero  of  Antietam,  Lookout  Mountain  and  other 
battles  in  which  he  fought— except  Chancellorsville— Sherman 
had  a  righthand  man  of  his  own  caliber.  But  they  disagreed  and 
spatted  from  the  start  of  the  campaign.  The  trouble  between 
the  ruddy  Sherman  and  tall,  handsome,  blue-eyed  Hooker  be- 
gan many  years  before,  as  the  legend  goes,  when  both  were 
stationed  in  California.  Shrewd  young  Lieutenant  Sherman  had 
built  himself  a  sizeable  fortune,  legitimately,  and  was  a  leading 
banker  in  gold-drunk  San  Francisco.  According  to  the  story, 
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iMajor  Joe  borrowed  money  from  Lieutenant  "Cump"— the 
best  that  Sherman  earned  for  a  nickname,  except  "Uncle 
Billy,"  which  was  reserved  for  his  troops.  Joe,  it  seems,  failed 
to  pay  Cump,  at  least,  on  the  date  promised.  It  is  unlikely 
that  banker  Sherman  cut  his  usual  interest  rate  of  three  percent, 
per  month,  for  the  Major.  Joe  was  apt  to  be  touchy  on  any 
issue  smacking  of  oppression.  Perhaps  he  heard  about  Sherman 
seizing  the  home  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Meigs  for  failing 
to  pay  a  loan.  Such  delicate  monetary  situations  have  set  fire 
to  many  a  friendship.  As  sometimes  is  the  case,  the  borrower  in 
this  instance  suffered  the  worse  burns. 

Joe's  easy  way  of  finding  fault  with  his  superiors  was  let 
loose  on  Sherman,  who  hit  back,  on  occasion,  by  soundly  abus- 
ing his  able  Lieutenant.  After  a  notable  victory  won  by  Hooker 
before  Atlanta,  with  severe  losses,  Sherman  flippantly  implied 
that  most  of  the  casualities  actually  were  in  hiding.  Hooker 
had  many  warm  friends;  one  who  heard  the  unfair  remark  tried 
to  borrow  a  gun  to  shoot  the  "God-damned  son  of  a  bitch" 
voicing  the  insult.  But  Hooker's  over-heated  champion  was 
restrained.  The  historic  quarrel  continued  to  its  bitter  end, 
which  came  in  August,  when  the  Atlanta  campaign  had  calmed 
down  from  daily  battles  to  a  dreary  siege.  The  winner,  of 
course,  was  the  boss,  Sherman;  the  loser,  one  of  the  greatest 
and  bravest  fighting  Generals  of  the  Civil  War. 

Lincoln  seems  to  have  liked  Hooker  the  best  of  all  his  lead- 
ing Generals.  The  President  stretched  his  own  position  to  be- 
friend and  defend  scrappy  Joe  in  his  many  difficulties,  mostly 
of  Hooker  origin.  The  War  Department  regime  that  opposed 
the  seven-shooter  and  was  against  improving  the  cavalry  went 
out  of  its  way  to  trip  Hooker.  While  Grant  and  Sherman  were 
at  the  bottom  of  some  of  his  troubles,  both  of  these  immortal 
Generals  owed  much  of  their  success  to  Hooker's  organization 
achievements  before  Gettysburg,  and  his  bravery  and  ability 
in  action  afterwards. 

Major  General  Joseph  Hooker  generally  is  credited  with 
starting  the  phenomenal  transformation  of  the  U.  S.  cavalry 
that  led  in  cutting  short  the  Civil  War.  Fighting  Joe  freed  his 
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troopers  from  shining  others'  boots  and  waiting  on  women 
camp-followers.  First,  he  sent  them  into  minor  skirmishes—to 
learn  to  live  with  the  grim  duty  of  killing  one's  fellow  man, 
to  stomach  the  sight  of  gushing  blood  from  shattered  human 
flesh,  to  endure  the  smell  of  mass  death.  From  their  normal 
share  of  small  successes  in  action,  came  the  confidence  for 
sterner  encounters,  and  the  adaptability  for  organization  into 
larger  fighting  units.  Hooker  saw  to  it  that  his  men  were  well 
fed  and  well  treated.  He  strove  to  get  improved  arms  for  his 
soldiers  and  for  a  few  days  had  the  Spencer-armed  regiments  of 
the  Michigan  Brigade,  turned  over  to  Meade,  along  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Twice  hot-headed  Hooker  quit  two  of  the  most  important 
military  campaigns  in  history— Gettysburg  and  Atlanta— just 
before  they  were  won,  partly  because  of  his  own  efforts.  After 
his  humiliating,  mysterious  defeat  at  Chancellorsville,  Fighting 
Joe  handled  his  reborn  cavalry  so  skillfully,  between  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  and  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  that  Lee 
was  thwarted  in  his  probing  for  an  easy  route  to  Washington. 
Except  for  Hooker,  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  might  have  oc- 
curred in  some  other  location  more  favorable  to  Lee.  In  foot- 
ball terms,  Fighting  Joe  carried  the  ball,  if  not  to  the  Rebel 
five-yard  line,  at  least  to  the  center  of  the  Gettysburg  field. 

Much  as  he  sincerely  disliked  his  popular  nickname,  Hooker 
had  earned  it  honestly.  Once  the  head  of  the  immortal  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  he  now  was  taking  orders  as  well  as  giving 
them.  But,  under  Sherman  he  lived  nobly  up  to  "Fighting  Joe" 
by  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  battling  throughout  the  toughest 
part  of  the  campaign,  and  placing  the  ball  neatly,  close  to  the 
goal  line  in  front  of  Atlanta. 

Although  the  terrain  on  the  way  to  Atlanta  was  largely 
mountainous,  the  advantage  of  the  Spencer-armed  troops  in 
hemmed-in  battle  sites— as  in  the  pass  to  Round  Top  and  the 
small  clearings  in  the  Wilderness— was  demonstrated  in  the  re- 
markably-continuous fighting  of  the  campaign.  As  Colonel 
Alger  of  the  5th  Michigan  Cavalry  discovered  at  Gettysburg, 
the  regiments  with  seven-shooters  usually  were  the  first  to  be 
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shoved  into  the  front  lines  of  action.  Thus,  Brigadier  General 
Kenner  Garrard,  commander  of  Sherman's  second  division  of 
cavalry,  which  included  most  of  the  Spencer-armed  regiments, 
worked  his  super-shooting  troopers  overtime.  They  led  in  the 
fighting  that  never  let  up  for  a  day,  except  when  the  two  forces 
were  playing  fox  and  hounds,  until  the  fall  of  Atlanta. 

Eight  engagements,  severe  enough  to  be  recorded  as  battles, 
took  place  in  the  first  week  of  the  campaign.  After  a  two-day 
opener  at  Tunnel  Hill  on  May  6th  and  7th,  to  the  overture  of 
the  repeaters,  came  Dug  Gap  on  May  8th;  Mill  Creek  on  May 
9th,  10th  and  12th;  and  Rocky  Face  on  May  9th  and  again  on 
May  1 2th.  These  were  the  probing  punches  of  the  two  boxers, 
without  a  hint  of  the  ultimate  decision.  But  they  established 
the  style  of  the  fighting.  Sherman  advanced  closely,  steadily, 
cautiously,  hoping  for  a  quick  knockout.  Johnston  sparred  skill- 
fully, backing  slowly,  watching  for  a  chance  to  outflank  and 
destroy  his  opponent.  Thus  the  giant  forces  in  Blue  and  Gray 
poked  tentatively  at  each  other,  all  the  while  slogging  slowly 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  center  of  the  ring— Atlanta. 

At  Resaca  the  preliminary  taps  expanded  into  the  first  major 
exchange  of  heavy,  punishing  blows.  The  battle  began  on  May 
14th  and  lasted  two  bloody  days.  The  Confederates  managed 
to  construct  earthworks— a  familiar  trade  mark  of  the  Civil  War. 
Both  sides  dug  shallow  trenches  with  desperate  enthusiasm. 
They  used  spades,  bayonets,  knives,  bare  hands.  Sherman  threw 
in  his  4th  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  Soon  it  be- 
came hard  pressed.  Hooker  then  charged  in  with  the  20th 
corps  and  saved  the  day  for  Uncle  Billy.  That  night  the  Fed- 
erals made  breastworks  of  their  own,  from  logs,  rails  and  any- 
thing else  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  The  next  day  Fighting 
Joe  won  a  series  of  hills,  with  entrenchments  and  Rebel  batter- 
ies. Both  sides  poured  men  by  the  thousands  into  the  hopper. 
Hour  after  hour  the  savage  conflict  continued,  as  though  a  de- 
cision would  not  be  reached. 

However,  Sherman,  for  one  of  the  rare  times  in  the  cam- 
paign, acted  like  Grant,  in  the  disposition  of  the  super-armed 
cavalry.  He  sent  Garrard's  entire  division  around  Johnston's 
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left.  This  threatened  the  escape  route  which  Joe  knew  so  in- 
timately and  utilized  so  adroitly.  To  avoid  an  attack  by  the 
Lightning  Brigade,  Minty,  and  Long— with  their  deadly  re- 
peaters—Johnston cleverly  withdrew  his  entire  army  during 
the  night. 

Otherwise,  the  Battle  of  Resaca  was  a  close  draw.  Johnston 
lost  2,800  men;  Sherman,  2,777. 

Ever  since  the  hit-and-run  fighting  between  the  Blue  and 
the  Gray,  at  Tunnel  Hill,  Johnston's  men  had  smarted  from  the 
deep  sting  of  the  seven-shooter.  They  had  trouble  enough  as 
it  was,  being  outnumbered,  low  on  shoes  and  lower  on  food, 
without  having  to  face  bullets  in  hot  clusters. 

"The  shooting  iron,"  wrote  one  of  Garrard's  troop- 
ers, "is  equal  to  a  small  battery  in  itself.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  Rebs  would  'git  up  and  dust'  when  Minty's 
brigade  would  begin  to  unlimber  their  seven-shooters. 
Some  of  the  prisoners  wanted  to  know  what  kind  of 
machinery  our  men  carried,  that  turned  out  bullets  in 
that  kind  of  style." 

When  Sherman  saw  the  deserted  battlefield  of  Resaca  on  the 
morning  following,  he  began  an  immediate  pursuit.  Led  by 
Garrard's  cavalry,  a  division  of  Union  infantry,  under  General 
Jeff  C.  Davis,  followed  in  support.  (It  was  that  kind  of  war, 
with  Davises,  Bufords,  Crittendens,  Merritts,  Morgans,  etc.,  on 
both  sides.)  There  was  fighting  as  usual  that  day  between 
Minty 's  seven-shooting  brigade  and  the  Southern  cavalry  pro- 
tecting Johnston's  rear.  The  next  day,  May  17th,  the  running 
fight  between  the  two  mounted  forces  developed  into  a  pitched 
battle  in  front  of  Kingston.  There  Minty  ran  into  a  whole 
division  of  Rebel  infantry  under  Brigadier  General  John  R. 
Jackson,  on  the  way  to  meet  Joe  Johnston  at  Adairsville.  In 
the  confusion,  the  4th  Michigan  Cavalry  of  Minty's  brigade 
became  surrounded,  but  managed  to  cut  its  way  out  and  re- 
join its  command. 

"They  soon  found  themselves  in  a  hornet's  nest," 
wrote  one  of  Minty's  men,  "but  pressing  on,  with  their 
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seven-shooting  Spencers  speaking  with  deadly  volleys  at 
short  range,  absolutely  drove  the  infantry  division  be- 
fore them  into  the  town  ..." 

In  the  day-to-day  fighting  of  the  Atlanta  campaign,  May 
19th,  1864,  provided  a  day's  respite  from  bullets,  for  Gar- 
rard's seven-shooting  troopers.  But  introduced  was  a  new  an- 
tagonist the  men  from  the  North  had  heard  about  but  not  yet 
met— the  Georgia  sand  fly.  This  Rebel  insect,  as  reported  by  a 
member  of  Minty's  brigade,  had  the  combined  stinging  qualities 
of  angry  bees  and  unnested  hornets,  greatly  multiplied.  The 
sand  fly  intelligently  directed  its  weapon  at  the  tender  mem- 
brane of  the  horse's  nostrils,  thus  killing  two  birds  with  one 
sting. 

That  particular  day  Garrard  had  detached  Minty's  brigade 
for  a  surprise  raid  on  a  railroad  out  of  Woodland.  The  men 
rode  as  silently  as  possible,  muffling  the  normal  clanking  of 
their  spurs  and  sabers.  In  passing  through  a  woods,  the  column 
suddenly  was  attacked  by  swarms  of  the  insects.  In  less  than 
three  minutes,  more  than  a  thousand  troopers  were  scattered 
over  an  area  of  two  miles  square.  The  horses  reared,  plunged 
and  kicked— snorting  in  agony;  for  days  they  nursed  swollen 
nostrils.  No  man  or  beast  was  killed  but  many  of  the  troopers 
were  trampled,  bruised  or  kicked.  But  no  Gray  steel  rails  were 
tied  into  Blue  bow-knots  by  Minty,  not  that  day. 

The  Atlanta  campaign  returned  the  next  day  to  the  deadly, 
man-versus-man  level,  with  Garrard  hurling  Minty's  seven- 
shooting  brigade  at  the  Confederates,  to  save  the  vital  bridge 
into  Kingston.  After  two  hours  of  hard  fighting  against  the 
large  Gray  force,  relief  came  to  the  hard-pressed  U.  S.  cavalry, 
in  the  form  of  the  Union  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  marching 
with  the  long,  easy,  swinging  step  of  the  men  from  the  West 
that  carried  them  over  the  ground  at  five  miles  an  hour— high 
speed  for  infantry  burdened  with  cumbersome  muzzle-loaders. 
Again  Johnston  adroitly  withdrew.  Uncle  Billy  established 
headquarters  at  Kingston  and  gave  his  worn  men  a  few  days 
rest. 

The  struggle  for  Atlanta  went  back  to  a  day-by-day  sched- 
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ule,  May  25  th  to  28th,  with  a  bloody  battle  near  Dallas,  at  a 
crossroads  called  New  Hope  Church,  named  after  a  Methodist 
meeting  house  there.  First  of  the  Union  force  to  go  in  was 
Hooker  with  his  20th  corps,  above  five  o'clock  of  the  first 
afternoon.  Met  with  murderous  artillery  fire,  Fighting  Joe  ad- 
vanced steadily.  Then  both  Yanks  and  Rebs  opened  up  with 
muskets  as  well  as  cannon  and  fought  with  unabated  fury  until 
a  severe  thunder  storm  arrived  with  the  dusk.  Both  sides  had  to 
stop  firing  their  muskets  at  once,  as  the  men  could  not  load  their 
paper  cartridges  in  the  heavy  rain.  Here  might  have  been  an 
opportunity  for  Fighting  Joe  to  clinch  the  struggle  by  means 
of  the  Union  rifle  that  could  be  loaded  even  under  water.  But 
the  General  who  fathered  the  reborn  U.  S.  cavalry,  had  no 
cavalry  in  his  command  at  New  Hope  Church.  Nevertheless, 
Hooker  and  his  20th  corps  had  fought  courageously  and  well. 
"No  more  gallant  struggle  was  made  during  the  war,"  was 
written  of  him  by  one  of  General  Thomas'  staff  officers. 

At  that  time  Sherman  had  Garrard's  Spencer-armed  division 
on  a  skirmish.  As  dusk  came,  the  troopers  heard  that  they  were 
to  be  thrown  into  night  fighting.  Thereupon  they  organized 
and  carried  out  a  subterfuge  of  typical  Civil  War  quaintness. 
As  the  division  moved  along  the  road  in  the  darkness,  a  large 
number  of  men  rode  through  the  column  inquiring,  in  low 
tones,  for  their  commands.  Always  they  announced  themselves 
as  members  of  companies  and  regiments  different  from  the  ones 
to  which  they  actually  belonged.  The  idea  soon  became  epi- 
demic. Eventually  the  regimental  commanders,  who  were  not 
in  on  the  trick,  realized  that  something  was  wrong.  However, 
their  investigation  showed  that  each  commander  had  the  proper 
number  of  men  in  his  command.  Oddly,  they  were  strangers 
to  their  officers  and  to  each  other.  The  column  was  halted  on 
the  road  in  the  intense  dark.  The  division  and  brigade  staffs, 
with  the  regimental  officers,  carefully  selected  the  men,  one  at 
a  time,  and  restored  them  to  their  proper  places. 

Sherman's  most  powerful  division  of  fighters,  again  in  order, 
moved  forward  in  the  darkness.  Somehow  the  men  did  not 
wish  to  fight  that  night  in  Georgia.  One  historian  thought  it 
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might  have  been  the  influence  of  the  superstitious  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  in  the  ranks.  They  fought  with  unsurpassed  valor  in  the 
daylight  but  had  no  desire  to  meet  up  with  spooks  in  the 
whispering  Southern  pines.  The  whole  column  had  not  pro- 
ceeded more  than  a  half-mile  when  every  officer  found  himself 
deserted  by  his  own  command  and  his  ranks  filled  again  with 
strangers. 

Nothing  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations  applied  to  the  unusual 
situation.  The  company  officers  could  not  be  punished,  for  the 
regimental  commanders  were  equally  at  fault,  and  so  on  up  to 
the  highest  rank.  The  General  again  ordered  a  halt  and  the 
division  went  into  camp.  The  tangle  unravelled  itself  almost 
instantaneously,  and  another  dash  of  spice  was  added  to  the 
story  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  episode  seemed  to  have  affected  the  whole  army. 
Sherman  himself  felt  its  repercussions.  In  his  Memoirs  he  wrote: 

"The  night  was  pitch-dark,  it  rained  hard,  and  the 
convergence  of  our  columns  towards  Dallas  produced 
much  confusion.  I  am  sure  similar  confusion  existed  in 
the  army  opposed  to  us,  for  we  were  all  mixed  up.  I 
slept  on  the  ground,  without  cover,  alongside  of  a 
log,  got  little  sleep,  resolved  at  daylight  to  renew  the 
battle  ..." 

It  is  unlikely  that  Uncle  Billy  ever  knew  exactly  what 
happened  to  his  Spencer-armed  troopers  that  night.  Their 
commander  was  in  no  position  to  report  his  surrender  to 
hobgoblins. 

The  next  day  opened  with  the  air  cleared  and  freshened 
by  the  storm.  Once  more  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  renewed 
their  match  for  fair  Atlanta,  at  Dallas,  where  the  Confederates 
were  behind  retrenchments.  The  fight  was  mostly  infantry 
against  infantry;  artillery  against  artillery,  as  at  Resaca.  Appar- 
ently there  was  no  opportunity,  or  desire  by  Sherman,  this 
time  for  a  major  circling  movement  by  the  Spencer-armed 
cavalry.  It  skirmished  all  through  the  day,  with  considerable 
casualties,  but  with  worthwhile  penetrations  into  enemy  terri- 
tory, returning  with  many  prisoners. 
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The  Battle  of  New  Hope  Church  went  into  the  third  day 
in  much  the  same  pattern— Johnston,  with  one  eye  looking  for 
a  chance  to  smash  Sherman,  the  other  peeled  to  the  rear.  For 
this  drawn-out  contest  was  a  masterpiece  of  maneuver,  and 
Johnston  saw  to  it  that  at  no  time  under  his  command  were 
the  Confederates  seriously  outflanked. 

"The  campaign  to  Atlanta,"  wrote  Grant,  "was  man- 
aged with  the  most  consumate  skill,  the  enemy  being 
flanked  out  of  one  position  after  another  all  the  way 
there.,, 

Sherman,  far  away  from  most  of  the  cavalry  action,  was 
unable  to  observe  and  appreciate  fully  the  tremendous  advan- 
tages of  the  Spencer-armed  regiments  in  these  flanking  and 
counter-flanking  operations.  On  the  second  day  of  the  New 
Hope  Church  struggle,  for  example,  Sherman  himself  was 
threatened  by  a  large  Rebel  force  detached  from  the  main 
army.  But  the  thrust  was  parried  by  four  Spencer-armed  regi- 
ments—two each  from  Wilder's  Brigade  and  Minty's  Brigade. 

"...  The  dismounted  men,  pressing  forward  at  a 
run,"  wrote  Captain  J.  G.  Vale  of  the  7th  Pennsylvania 
Cavalry,  "forced  the  enemy  to  retreat,  pouring  the  while, 
volley  after  volley  from  their  Spencer  carbines  into  the 
disordered  ranks,  to  and  beyond  the  road,  where  the 
sabers  of  the  Seventh,  coming  into  play,  completed  his 
discomfiture  and  caused  him  to  seek  shelter  in  disorgan- 
ized flight  beneath  the  strongly  fortified  infantry  lines 
at  Dallas." 

Many  a  house  of  God  was  desecrated  by  fighting  during  the 
Civil  War.  The  little  Methodist  church  bore  witness  to  the 
loss  of  well  over  5,000  killed  and  wounded,  for  both  sides. 
The  most  seriously  injured  were  taken  to  a  Confederate  hos- 
pital in  Dallas,  captured  along  with  the  city,  on  May  28th. 
The  4th  Regular  U.  S.  Regulars,  of  Minty's  Brigade,  had 
suffered  their  share  of  casualties  at  New  Hope  Church.  One 
of  them  was  visited  by  his  buddy,  Sergeant  James  Larson. 
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Professional  soldier  though  he  was,  Larson  was  profoundly 
impressed  by  the  gruesome  spectacle  of  the  Civil  War  hos- 
pital scene  at  Dallas: 

"All  the  windows  in  lower  rooms,"  he  wrote,  "were 
open  or  taken  out  so  all  could  see.  Cots  all  around  the 
room  were  wounded  men,  Blue  and  Gray,  lay  waiting 
for  their  turn.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  a  long 
table  and  several  Union  surgeons  with  shirt  sleeves 
rolled  up  and  hands  and  arms  stained  with  blood,  smiling 
and  joking  while  at  work.  The  men  were  given  chloro- 
form. One  of  them  (the  surgeons),  after  making  a  cut 
with  his  knife,  put  the  bloody  blade  between  his  teeth 
with  the  blood  still  dripping  from  it  while  he  used  both 
hands  for  something  else.  When  a  leg  was  cut  off,  it  was 
pitched  out  of  the  window  where  there  was  already  a 
pile  of  legs  and  arms." 

Superstition  travelled  in  many  knapsacks  during  the  Civil 
War.  One  trooper  returned  to  a  battlefield,  after  being  released 
from  a  Confederate  hospital,  to  look  for  his  arm,  shot  off 
during  the  fighting.  Finding  the  detached  member,  he  buried 
it  with  a  ritual  of  his  own,  at  the  same  time  interring  his  worry 
over  the  unsanctified,  deceased  arm— long  since  joined  by  its 
owner  in  death. 

After  five  days  of  continuous  skirmishing,  following  John- 
ston's withdrawal  from  Dallas,  there  began  on  June  3rd,  1864, 
one  of  the  longest  struggles  of  the  Civil  War,  known  as  the 
Battle  of  Kenesaw  Mountain.  Not  a  day,  hardly  an  hour  of 
light,  passed  without  the  thunder  of  artillery,  the  cracking  of 
muskets,  the  pinging  of  the  breech-loaders  and  the  crashing  of 
the  seven-shooters,  for  three  weeks  and  four  days. 

The  hard-worked  Spencer-armed  cavalry  got  little  rest  in 
this  violent  interlude  of  nearly  a  month  "...  repelling  repeated 
assaults,  and  skirmishing  constantly  day  and  night,"  wrote 
Vale,  indicating  that  his  fellow  Pennsylvanians  had  become 
used  to  the  night-flying  spirits.  Vale  took  time  out,  however, 
to  gape  at  an  engineering  wonder  of  the  Civil  War. 
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All  Georgia  Central  bridges  over  the  Etowah  River  had 
been  burned  to  the  ground  and  the  water,  by  the  retreating 
Confederates— spans  that  normally  would  require  weeks  or 
months  to  rebuild.  Yet,  five  days  later,  Vale  saw  a  Yankee 
locomotive  pulling  a  supply  train  over  new  structures  erected 
in  less  than  a  week.  Long  afterwards,  the  Yankee  Captain 
learned  how  the  feat  was  accomplished. 

Before  sending  Sherman  on  the  Atlanta  campaign,  Grant 
had  built,  a  duplicate  of  every  bridge  on  the  Georgia  Central. 
These  were  stocked  in  knocked-down  form,  at  Louisville, 
Nashville  and  other  points.  As  the  Union  engineers  knew  the 
location  and  dimensions  of  each  bridge,  they  had  only  to  ship 
the  timbers,  all  framed  and  ready  to  assemble,  for  any  particular 
installation  required. 

On  June  9th,  Garrard's  division  of  cavalry,  in  full  strength 
of  its  three  brigades,  rode  out  from  Ackworth  along  the  route 
of  the  Georgia  Central,  to  Marietta,  about  20  miles  North  of 
Atlanta.  Five  miles  North  of  Marietta,  in  the  foothills  of 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  was  a  railroad  station  by  the  fascinating 
name  of  Big  Shanty.  This  later  was  refined  to  Kenesaw  Station. 
But  the  wild  rose,  when  cultivated,  expired,  as  far  as  modern 
atlas  maps  are  concerned.  Nevertheless,  Big  Shanty  was  a  big 
news  to  the  Union  in  two  episodes  of  the  Civil  War. 

Big  Shanty  first  thrilled  the  North  when  20  soldiers  of  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio,  on  April  12th,  1862,  captured  a  Southern 
railroad  train.  They  took  it  all— locomotive,  tender  and  three 
cars— under  the  eyes  of  the  Confederate  army  encamped  near 
the  station.  They  were  disguised  as  civilians  from  Kentucky 
on  their  way  to  enlist  in  the  Rebel  army,  and  one  was  an 
experienced  railroad  engineer.  The  20,  all  spies  in  military 
law,  waited  until  the  cars  were  empty,  then  seized  the  train  and 
sped  away.  They  cut  the  telegraph  line  as  they  steamed  towards 
thir  objective,  railroad  bridges  into  Chattanooga. 

Immediately  pursued  by  a  locomotive  bearing  armed  Con- 
federates, the  Union  spies  stopped  briefly  at  intervals  to 
damage  the  tracks.  As  they  had  no  proper  tools  for  the 
purpose,  the  train-nappers  were  unable  appreciably  to  slow  up 
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the  chasers.  Once  the  Federals  uncoupled  a  car  and  set  fire 
to  it.  The  pursuers  got  the  car  off  the  track  and  continued. 
Finally,  when  but  30  miles  out  of  Chattanooga,  the  Federals 
stopped  the  train.  They  put  it  in  reverse  and  then  jumped  off, 
abandoning  the  idea.  When  the  retreating  train  hit  the  pursuing 
locomotive,  its  steam  was  almost  exhausted.  All  the  Confed- 
erates had  to  do,  was  put  their  own  engine  in  reverse,  to 
soften  the  collision.  All  20  were  captured.  Their  leader,  bearded 
James  J.  Andrews,  a  professional  Union  spy,  and  seven  of  the 
others  were  immediately  tried  and  executed.  The  rest  later 
escaped.  No  bridges  into  Chattanootga  were  burned  on  April 
12th,  1862. 

The  North  was  more  successful  on  June  9th,  1864,  when 
Garrard's  division  attacked  and  defeated  a  force  more  than 
twice  its  size  at  Big  Shanty.  The  victory  was  won  in  the 
general  movement  of  Sherman's  army  that  culminated  in  the 
Union  disaster  at  Kenesaw  Mountain.  Strongly  entrenched  at 
Big  Shanty  was  Major  General  W.  T.  Martin  with  his  division 
of  Southern  cavalry,  approximately  3,000  men.  In  support 
was  an  infantry  division  in  Gray.  Altogether  the  Rebels  had 
about  6,000  muzzle-loaders  to  train  on  the  mounted  men  in 
Blue. 

Garrard's  division  was  made  up  of  ten  regiments  from  the 
brigades  of  Minty,  Wilder  and  Long,  at  this  stage  of  the 
campaign  totalling  around  3,000  men.  But,  four-fifths  of  the 
troopers  fought  with  the  seven-shooter,  at  Big  Shanty.  The 
battleground  was  the  familiar  pattern  of  open  country  spotted 
at  intervals  with  dense  woods,  tangled  with  underbrush.  The 
Federals  dismounted  and  made  ready  for  the  first  assault.  In 
the  distance  was  the  first  line  of  Gray  defense  with  a  long  line 
of  muskets  at  the  ready,  resting  on  the  earthen  parapet. 
Beyond  that  stood  a  similar  line  of  defense. 

As  usual  with  the  Spencer-armed  troopers,  with  their  longer- 
range  guns,  the  Federals  start  firing,  and  the  little,  but  sig- 
nificant Battle  of  Big  Shanty  is  on. 

In  the  first  minute  of  action,  Garrard's  troopers  poured 
more  than  30,000  bullets  into  the  Confederate  position.  The 
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men  in  Gray,  hit  before  they  can  raise  their  fists,  are  stunned, 
but  recover  and  fire  back.  The  coolest  of  them  remove  their 
ramrods,  after  pouring  powder  into  the  barrels  of  their  muskets, 
drop  in  bullets,  ram  down  the  charge,  then  lift  their  guns  and 
fire.  Thirty,  50,  100  seconds  have  passed.  In  that  eon,  they 
have  been  heavily  showered  by  whirling  bullets  from  the 
seven-shooters.  They  waver  as  the  men  in  Blue  advance  at 
double-quick  across  the  open  spaces;  or  cautiously,  Indian 
style,  from  behind  trees,  hindered  but  slightly  by  telegraph 
wire  stretched  clear  across  the  front  line,  two  feet  above  the 
ground.  On  the  Yanks  come,  shouting  and  cursing,  firing 
murderously  at  the  first  line  of  defense.  It  gives  way.  It  backs 
behind  the  protecting  earthworks  of  the  second  line.  Then 
this  too,  is  abandoned,  withered  in  seconds  by  the  fire  from 
the  seven-shooters.  The  Gray  line  retreats  to  its  third  and 
final  stand.  Now,  the  Blue  troopers  press  on  through  the  pine 
woods  and  over  the  open  ground,  firing  their  repeaters  contin- 
uously as  they  advance.  In  moments  it  is  all  over  and  the 
Confederates  are  in  full  retreat. 

As  Civil  War  battles  went,  Big  Shanty  was  a  small  pearl 
on  Sherman's  string  of  victories.  Not  many  were  killed.  Minty 
reported  one  dead  and  12  wounded.  The  Lightning  Brigade 
lost  five  killed  and  12  wounded.  But,  20  Confederates  were 
killed  in  action,  besides  those  wounded,  missing  and  captured. 
This  was  in  the  new  proportion,  after  the  introduction  of  the 
repeating  weapon. 

The  Big  Shanty  success  cleared  the  Rebels,  for  the  time 
being,  out  of  the  area,  all  the  way  to  Kenesaw  Mountain. 

The  irrepressible,  oft-cruel  humor  of  the  war  cropped  up 
at  Big  Shanty,  as  elsewhere.  As  Garrard's  men  rushed  the 
last  line  of  defense,  they  noticed  the  long,  white  flaps  of  the 
Rebel's  knapsacks  wildly  flapping  and  dancing  like  excited 
truce  flags,  on  the  backs  of  the  fleeing  men  in  Gray.  "Shut 
your  doors,  shut  your  doors!"  yelled  a  man  in  Blue.  In  an 
instant  the  derisive  cry  echoed  from  one  end  of  the  Federal 
line  to  the  other.  In  the  chase,  Sergeant  Wm.  H.  H.  Smith, 
Minty's  Brigade,  paused  at  the  side  of  a  Confederate  Lieu- 
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tenant  hit  between  the  shoulders,  long  enough  to  say,  "Lieuten- 
ant, I  am  sorry  for  you,  but  I  told  you  to  shut  your  door 
and  keep  the  bullets  out." 

Grant  made  no  mention  of  Big  Shanty.  Sherman  covered 
it  with  one  sentence: 

"On  the  10th  of  June  the  whole  combined  army 
moved  forward  to  Big  Shanty,  a  station  on  the  railroad, 
whence  we  had  a  good  view  of  the  enemy's  position." 

Yet,  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the  seven-shooter  as 
demonstrated  at  Big  Shanty  was  a  valuable  asset  for  both  of 
these  Generals,  ever  since  the  Wilderness.  Big  Shanty  was 
another  name  for  the  cavalry  battle  at  Gettysburg,  the  struggle 
for  the  Brock  road  in  the  Wilderness,  the  victory  at  Yellow 
Tavern,  the  taking  of  Cold  Harbor,  the  reversal  of  Federal 
fortunes  at  Cedar  Creek,  and  hundreds  of  other  engagements, 
mostly  small.  But,  added  together,  the  Big  Shanties,  won 
through  the  superior  fire-power  of  the  Spencer-armed  cavalry, 
were  as  vital  to  Sherman,  in  the  scale  he  employed,  as  they 
were  to  Sheridan  in  his  Shenandoah  and  Appomattox  cam- 
paigns of  1864  and  1865. 

The  day  following  Big  Shanty,  Sherman's  army  advanced 
to  the  front  of  the  strong  Confederate  position  at  Kenesaw 
Mountain.  Minty's  Brigade  guarded  the  extreme  left  flank. 
At  McAfee's  crossroads  his  four  Spencer-armed  regiments 
were  attacked  by  a  large  Confederate  cavalry  force— a  brigade 
from  Martin's  division  and  a  Rebel  division  of  five  mounted 
regiments  under  Brigadier  General  S.  W.  Ferguson.  Out- 
numbered about  four  to  one,  Minty  parried  by  deploying  and 
skirmishing  for  an  hour.  Then  he  charged  directly  into  the 
center  of  Ferguson's  division. 

"The  4th  Michigan  and  4th  U.  S.  Regulars,"  wrote 
Vale,  "now  advancing  on  a  run,  firing  heavy  volleys 
from  their  repeating  carbines,  completed  the  rout  of 
the  heavy  rebel  force,  which  retreated  rapidly  from  the 
field  across  Noonday  Creek." 
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Minty's  Brigade  remained  in  position  near  McAfee's  cross- 
roads until  June  20th,  skirmishing  daily  with  1,400  Spencer- 
armed  troopers  against  more  than  4,500  Confederate  cavalry. 
Thus  he  protected  Sherman's  main  army,  as  Sheridan  had 
kept  Stuart  from  annoying  Grant  in  the  Richmond  campaign. 
In  the  afternoon,  the  skirmishing  that  had  been  simmering 
boiled  into  a  sharp  fight  when  Minty  moved  across  Noonday 
Creek  and  was  attacked  in  force  by  larger  Confederate 
cavalry. 

"After  what  seemed  an  age"  wrote  Vale,  "to  their 
comrades  in  other  parts  of  the  field,  the  ranks  were 
seen  to  separate,  the  great  masses  of  rebel  gray  falling 
back  to  their  reserves  and  artillery  on  the  hill." 

Some  of  the  anxious  Union  comrades  themselves  soon 
were  in  the  battle.  Garrard  sent  two  regiments  from  the 
Lightning  Brigade  to  strengthen  Minty,  who  automatically, 
on  the  field  of  battle,  became  a  divisional  commander  of  seven- 
shooting  cavalry.  Other  help  came  from  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  battery,  attached  to  the  Lightning  Brigade  throughout 
the  war.  The  battery  opened  up  with  its  horse  artillery  as 
the  Rebels  renewed  the  attack  in  force.  The  struggle  con- 
tinued at  a  furious  pace  but  at  last  the  fighters'  sun  gave  way 
to  benign  darkness,  and  the  muzzle-loaders  to  the  seven- 
shooters.  Uncle  Billy's  army  was  safe  for  another  night. 

Minty  had  been  to  Garrard  as  Hooker  was  to  Sherman, 
in  the  Atlanta  campaign— a  dependable  and  effective  leader 
bearing  the  brunt  of  the  fighting.  From  here  on  to  Atlanta, 
Minty  would  have  in  his  command  the  majority  of  Sherman's 
Spencer-armed  regiments.  These  included  the  Lightning  Brigade 
of  Wilder,  who  had  been  forced  to  leave  the  service  on  account 
of  serious  illness.  Shortly,  Minty  would  also  get  the  4th  Ohio 
Cavalry  from  Long's  division.  A  little  later  he  would  get  the 
3rd  Ohio  Cavalry,  too.  Thus  the  story  of  Brigadier  General 
Robert  H.  G.  Minty,  one  of  the  best  known  cavalry  com- 
manders of  the  war,  is  the  essence  of  the  history  of  the  basic 
repeating  rifle  throughout  the  Atlanta  campaign. 
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All  of  Minty's  regiments  were  of  the  second  cavalry  divi- 
sion of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  Its  first  cavalry  division 
under  McCook  and  its  third  cavalry  division  under  Kilpatrick 
had  not  more  than  two  regiments  each  armed  with  the  seven- 
shooter.  No  cavalry  was  directly  attached  to  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee.  One  division  of  cavalry  was  with  the  Army  of 
the  Ohio  and  included  two  Spencer-armed  regiments— the 
8th  Michigan  Cavalry  and  the  9th  Michigan  Cavalry,  which 
arrived  in  Atlanta  late  in  July,  1864. 

The  Atlanta  campaign,  so  far,  had  been  a  brilliant  series 
of  maneuvers  by  both  sides,  with  Sherman  holding  a  slight 
advantage  over  Johnston.  Most  of  the  Union  men  and  officers 
apparently  were  becoming  impatient  with  the  cop-and-robber 
game.  The  general  public,  both  North  and  South,  joined  in 
the  clamor  for  a  decision.  Sherman,  no  doubt,  became  sensi- 
tive to  the  pressure  from  all  sides.  His  boss,  Grant,  had  shown 
finally  that  the  North  could  hit  hard,  if  at  great  cost.  Now  he, 
Sherman,  would  demonstrate  that  no  one  General  in  Blue 
had  a  monopoly  on  the  heavyweight  championship. 

Ahead  rose  Kenesaw  Mountain,  outpost  guardian  of  Atlanta. 
Entrenched  on  its  protecting  heights  was  Johnston,  in  a  posi- 
tion of  tremendous  strength.  Nevertheless,  Sherman  decided 
upon  a  frontal  attack.  Up  its  slopes  he  sent  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  with  parts  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  Hooker's 
20th  corps,  which  had  led  in  the  fighting  up  to  this  time,  and 
the  Spencer-armed  regiments,  were  given  no  part  in  the  affair. 
It  was  fought  in  intense  heat  and  under  the  blazing  June  sun 
at  its  zenith.  From  above  came  the  enervating  solar  rays;  from 
the  front,  leaden  death  from  the  Confederate  muskets  and 
artillery.  The  infantry  in  Blue  struggled  up  the  hot  slopes, 
loading  and  firing  their  own  muzzle-loaders  under  great  dis- 
advantages. Even  the  force  of  gravity  was  in  favor  of  the 
entrenched  enemy.  Three  thousand  Federals  were  lost  in  the 
charge,  with  only  630  Confederate  casualties.  Kenesaw  re- 
mained under  the  Stars  and  Bars.  And  the  pistol-whipped  cop 
descended  to  level  ground,  to  re-group  before  resuming  the 
chase  after  the  elusive  Johnston. 
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Three  days  later,  Joe,  having  surmised  that  Uncle  Billy 
would  not  make  the  same  big  mistake  twice,  retreated  to 
the  Chattahootchie  River.  On  July  4th,  he  was  caught  up 
with  by  Sherman,  who  wrote: 

" .  .  .  we  celebrated  our  Fourth  of  July,  by  a  noisy 
but  not  a  desperate  battle  .   .   . " 

The  sinuous  Chattahootchie,  a  vital  Confederate  waterway, 
flowed  as  a  strong  line  of  natural  defense  from  the  North- 
east to  the  Southwest,  a  few  miles  above  Atlanta.  Its  bosom 
oft  was  stained  with  American  blood  as  the  Federals  strove 
to  get  to  the  other  side.  From  its  shores  many  exciting  fights 
were  witnessed,  but  none  was  more  amazing  than  the  under- 
water demonstration  of  the  seven-shooter. 

Alinty  ordered  a  detachment  of  his  Spencer-armed  men 
to  ford  the  Chattahootchie.  At  this  point  the  river  was  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide  and  head  deep  for  most  of  the 
way  across.  Large  rocks  in  the  water  gave  the  men  some 
protection  as  they  started  wading,  under  heavy  fire  from  the 
other  shore.  As  the  Rebel  bullets  began  to  splash  thickly 
around  them,  the  Federals  kept  to  the  deep  water.  They 
pulled  their  heads  under  as  they  worked  the  trigger-levers  of 
their  seven-shooters  to  throw  out  the  spent  shells.  Then  the 
amphibian  cavalrymen  would  bring  their  guns  up,  let  the 
water  run  quickly  from  the  barrel,  take  aim,  fire,  and  duck, 
to  repeat  the  operation. 

This  was  pure  magic  to  the  astonished  Confederates.  All 
were  biters  of  paper  cartridges  that  too  much  spit  might 
spoil  and  rain  would  ruin.  Minty's  men,  advancing  through 
the  depths,  could  hear  the  Rebs  call  out  to  each  other;  "Look 
at  them  Yankee  sons-of-bitches  loading  their  guns  under  water 
.  .  .  What  sort  of  critters  be  they  anyhow  .  .  .  It's  no  use 
to  fit  agin  fellus  that'll  dive  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  rivah 
and  git  that  powder  and  ball,"  and  like  expressions  of  a 
natural  resignation  to  an  invincible  weapon.  As  if  by  common 
impulse,  the  men  on  shore,  about  200  in  number,  dropped 
their  muzzle-loaders  and  meekly  waited,  in  surrender. 
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Here  was  a  war  where  captor  and  captive  talked  the  same 
language.  Both  were  slaves  to  coffee  and  tobacco,  belonged 
to  the  same  religious  denominations,  shared  the  right  to  true, 
secret  ballot,  and  looked  as  alike  as  two  peas  except  for  their 
uniforms.  Uusually,  after  a  fight,  the  talk  was  about  these 
common  ways  of  life.  But  the  first  question  asked  by  the  200 
captives  was  a  request  to  see,  close-to,  the  gun  that  could  be 
loaded  and  fired  under  water. 

This,  possibly,  was  the  only  submarine  display  of  the  first 
basic  repeater.  The  seven-shooter  needed  no  such  perfect 
setting  to  destroy  the  will-to-fight,  as  well  as  the  men,  of 
the  South.  The  odds  in  favor  of  the  Federal  with  a  Spencer 
against  the  Reb  with  his  muzzle-loader  simply  were  too 
overwhelming  to  withstand  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
This  spectacular  incident,  which  occurred  on  July  9th,  1864, 
was  but  one  of  the  small  successes  of  the  seven-shooting 
cavalry  that  day.  Added  together  they  probably  were  the 
major  factor  in  getting  Sherman  across  the  Chattahootchie. 
Grant  wrote: 

"The  enemy  was  again  flanked  out  of  his  position, 
or  so  frightened  by  flanking  movements  that  on  the  night 
of  the  9th  he  fell  back  across  the  river." 

Sherman  wrote: 

"That  night  Johnston  evacuated  his  trenches,  crossed 
over  the  Chattahootchie  .  .  .  On  the  17th  we  began 
the  general  movement  against  Atlanta  .  .  .  We  en- 
countered  little   opposition  except  by  cavalry." 

The  Federal  cavalry  worked  hard  for  Sherman.  On  July 
17th,  Minty,  with  his  division  of  seven-Spencer-armed  regi- 
ments, struck  out  to  the  East,  about  20  miles  from  Atlanta. 
On  the  1 8th  they  drove  off  the  Rebels  guarding  the  railroad 
near  Decatur,  destroyed  five  miles  of  track,  roadbed,  and  all 
bridges  along  the  way.  On  the  19th  they  captured  Decatur 
after  a  short,  sharp  fight.  Minty  thus  cleared  the  country 
for  ten  miles  in  every  direction,  of  roving  Confederate  groups 
intent  on  harrassing  the  main  Union  army. 
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Daily,  Sherman's  seven-shooting  cavalry  kept  the  Con- 
federate cavalry,  the  most  formidable  of  the  Rebel  forces, 
from  slowing  the  Federal  campaign  against  Atlanta.  Once,  on 
July  29th,  near  Flat  Shoals,  Minty's  two  brigades,  now  riding 
towards  Atlanta,  drove  off  nine  brigades  of  Southern  cavalry. 
Thereafter,  Minty  encountered  no  opposition,  arriving  in 
front  of  the  beseiged  city  two  days  later.  His  men  forsook 
their  saddles  for  a  fortnight,  for  the  relative  comfort  of  soldier- 
ing in  the  trenches. 

"We  are  playing  infantry,"  wrote  a  Captain  of  the 
7th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  to  his  wife,  on  August  13th, 
1864.  "We  teach  the  rebs,  as  the  boys  say,  a  new  game 
of  'seven-up'  with  our  seven-shooting  carbines." 

The  day  before  the  7th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  was  ordered 
back  to  the  saddle,  some  of  the  men  in  Company  M  brought 
in  a  peck  of  whole,  dried  pears,  called  houtzells  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch.  Fruit  being  a  rare  delicacy,  the  pears  were 
boiled  that  night  and  served  in  the  dim  light  of  the  campfire 
after  a  supper  of  fried  salt  pork,  and  hardtack  dunked  in 
coffee.  The  men  masticated  and  swallowed  the  tasty  fruit  until 
all  but  the  stem  and  seeds  had  gone  the  way  of  all  food.  One 
trooper,  Don  Parker,  however,  thought  his  houtzell  was  under- 
cooked, for  the  stem  would  not  part  from  the  pear.  Finally 
he  had  to  withdraw  the  whole  concoction,  to  find  he  had 
hold  of  the  tail  of  a  half-boiled  mouse. 

Meantime,  the  Atlanta  campaign  had  reached  a  new  phase. 
Hooker  moved  his  20th  corps  across  a  footbridge  erected  by 
his  engineers  over  Peach  Tree  Creek,  to  a  position  about  four 
miles  North  of  Atlanta,  on  July  20th.  At  four  o'clock  that 
afternoon,  Fighting  Joe  was  treated  to  a  double  surprise— a 
savage,  unexpected  attack  by  the  Confederates,  in  large  force, 
and  now  headed  by  Major  General  John  B.  Hood,  replacing 
Johnston.  Minty,  of  course,  was  away.  The  opening  major 
battle  for  the  big  Georgia  prize  began  on  fairly  even  terms. 
The  fighting  was  mostly  musket  against  musket.  The  opposing 
Generals,  Hooker  and  Hood,  were     both  brave,  aggressive, 
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resourceful  leaders.  And  much  resistance  remained  in  the 
defenders  of  the  cherished  Southern  stronghold. 

The  Battle  of  Peach  Tree  Creek,  like  the  Wilderness,  was 
a  struggle  of  men  so  commingled  that  much  of  the  fighting  was 
hand-to-hand.  However,  Colonel  Benjamin  Harrison,  70th 
Indiana  Volunteers,  under  Hooker,  managed  to  set  up  a 
battery  on  a  nearby  hill.  The  future  President  inflicted  enor- 
mous damage  on  a  mass  of  Gray  infantry,  helping  materially 
in  determining  the  outcome  of  the  fight.  Hooker  kept  close 
to  the  front,  on  his  mount,  encouraging  his  men,  as  was  his 
wont.  After  three  hours  of  undiminished  fury,  he  drove 
Hood  off  the  field.  This  beginning  of  the  end  for  Atlanta 
cost  Hood  4796  casualties  to  17 10  for  Hooker,  establishing 
the  one-sided  score  that  obtained  for  the  balance  of  the 
struggle. 

It  was  after  this  Hooker  success  that  Sherman  let  loose 
his  historic  insult  to  Fighting  Joe,  stirring  into  flame  the  feud 
that  had  been  smoldering  for  weeks.  On  July  22nd,  the  Battle 
of  Atlanta  began  and  ended  on  the  same  day,  but  only  after 
a  furious  struggle  that  cost  the  Confederates  8,499  casualties— 
their  heaviest  loss  of  the  campaign.  The  Federals  lost  3641, 
including  the  famous  General  McPherson,  killed  in  action— 
and  the  services  of  Fighting  Joe  Hooker,  who  quit  in  a  huff 
when  denied  McPherson's  command. 

Hood  and  his  battered  army  were  now  within  the  en- 
trenchments of  Atlanta,  which  extended  out  about  two  and 
one-half  miles  from  the  city  limits.  Built  by  Colonel  Gimler, 
formerly  of  the  U.  S.  Engineers,  the  fortifications  were  as 
impregnable  as  any  erected  in  similar  country  during  the 
Civil  War. 

Abatis,  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  barriers,  were  walls  of 
logs  sharpened  to  a  fine  point,  sticking  up  and  outward  like 
so  many  Paul  Bunyon  bayonets. 

Cheval-de-frise,  borrowed  from  the  gallant  French,  was 
made  of  sharp  spikes  interwoven  with  wire  into  the  shape  of 
a  porcupine  and  often  planted  with  torpedoes  somewhat  like 
the  land  mines  of  World  War  II. 
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Fraise  was  another  polite,  imported  word  for  other  ugly 
and  deterring  arrangements  of  pointed  logs,  sticks  or  almost 
anything  else  that  might  hurt  the  enemy. 

Back  of  these  obstacles  were  parapets  and  walls— usually 
with  a  wide,  deep  ditch  in  front— manned  by  thousands  of 
men  ready  with  rifles,  muskets  and  shotguns  to  shoot  down 
the  Federals. 

At  the  time  and  in  the  place  the  defenses  proved  formid- 
able enough  to  withstand  Sherman's  attack  for  several  weeks. 

The  Battle  of  Atlanta  and  its  long  siege  were  primarily 
infantry  and  artillery  operations,  similar  to  the  last  days  of 
Richmond  and  Petersburg.  As  Sherman's  invaders  approached 
Atlanta,  all  men  there  under  55  and  all  boys  over  15,  were 
pressed  into  service.  Many  carried  the  flint-locks  of  1776. 
None  had  anything  more  effective  than  a  percussion  muzzle- 
loader  or  shotgun.  Five  thousand  of  these  militiamen,  poorly 
equipped  and  untrained,  took  part  in  the  battles  around  the 
city  and  in  its  defense  during  the  seige.  It  was  fortunate  for 
these  erstwhile  noncombatants  that  only  once  again  would 
the  men  in  Gray  be  ordered  out  from  behind  their  fortifica- 
tions to  fight  a  full  scale  battle  in  the  open. 

Quaint  place-names  seemed  to  be  made  to  order  for 
flavoring  Civil  War  history.  The  last  major  engagement  for  the 
possession  of  Atlanta  took  place  at  Ezra  Church,  in  the  Western 
suburbs  of  the  city.  And  the  fight  was  decided  by  the  fire- 
power of  the  seven-shooter.  On  the  morning  of  July  28th, 
1864,  Hood  sallied  forth  with  a  large  force  and  made  a 
furious  attack  on  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  now  under 
Major  General  O.  O.  Howard.  In  the  impulse  of  the  charge, 
some  Confederate  regiments  got  back  of  the  Union  right.  Four 
regiments  of  cavalry— two  armed  with  Spencers— were  ordered 
in  for  support. 

"These  were  brought  in  at  the  exact  moment,  and 
after  a  few  rapid  discharges,"  wrote  Howard,  "the 
repeating  rifles  being  remarkable  in  their  execution, 
all  of  the  groups  of  flankers  were  either  cut  down  or 
had  sought  safety  in  flight.  This  battle  was  prolonged 
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for  hours.  .  .  .  After  the  last  charge  had  been  repelled 
I  went  along  my  lines  .  .  .  Our  skirmishers  cleared  the 
field  and  the  battle  of  Ezra  Church  was  won." 

Nearly  5,000  Confederates  were  dead  or  wounded  on  the 
field,  against  only  700  Union  casualties. 

Thereafter,  Hood's  army  operated  cautiously,  from  behind 
the  parapets.  Atlanta— as  Paris  would  a  few  years  later— slowly 
succumbed  to  the  enemy  within— hunger.  Daily,  however,  the 
artillery  duelling  shook  the  area,  the  rifles  cracked.  Daily,  a 
few  more  dead  were  added  to  the  appalling  total  of  the  Civil 
War.  Each  death  ended  a  complete,  personal  world;  and  here 
and  there  left  some  momento  of  the  kind  of  existence  it  was,  so 
suddenly  blotted  out.  After  a  skirmish,  Sergeant  A.  W.  Lane, 
72nd  Indiana  Cavalry,  Lightning  Brigade,  found  on  the  body 
of  a  young  man  in  Gray,  killed  by  a  Spencer  bullet,  this  un- 
finished letter— a  poignant  vignette  of  a  Southern  soldier's 
life  in  the  dying  days  of  the  Confederacy: 

"In  the  trenches  before  Atlanta, 
August  15th,  1864 
"My  dear  wife:  Your  war-worn  husband  takes  his 
pen  in  hand,  in  a  strange  land,  on  a  foreign  strand. 
My  ink  is  pale,  I  have  not  ale.  My  paper  is  poor;  so  is 
my  grub.  Our  quarters  in  camp  are  passable  but  quarters 
in  my  pocket  are  not.  Last  night  I  had  a  wagon  bolster 
for  a  'piller,'  while  I  was  covered  with  sheet  of  water. 
I  long  for  more  biscuits  and  less  bullets.  How  I  wish 
you  were  here.  The  farther  I  get  away  from  you  the 
better  I  like  you.  So  that  you  may  know  how  we  work 
in  spite  of  the  cussed  Yanks,  I  send  you  a  diary  of  my 
daily  labor. 

5  o'clock,  called  up  by  the  roll  of  a  drum,  from  a  roll 
in  bed;  no  rolls  of  bread. 

6  to  7,  shoulder  spades.  Throw  up  the  earth  and  my 
yesterday's  rations. 

7:30,  another  roll  of  the  drum,  and  we  roll  logs.  Filing 
off  into  line,  as  well  as  defiling  my  breeches  with  the 
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sacred  soil  of  Georgia;  drawing  ramrods  but  no  pay; 
no  shelling  out  by  the  Government  but  a  cussed  sight 
by  the  Yanks. 

9  AM,  more  drilling  but  not  of  the  cotton  kind,  where- 
with to  increase  my  present  supply  of  one  shirt. 
1 0:00  AM,  corps  takes  a  chew  of  tobacco. 
12.  See  signs  of  dinner.  Skippers  (maggots)  throwing 
up  works  on  hog's  jowl  to  resist  the  attack  of  the 
Captain's  cook.  My  eyes  are  sunk  so  far  into  my  head 
that  I  can  look  down  my  windpipe  into  my  restaurant 
department.  I  would  make  a  first  class  telescope,  I  have 
three  glasses  .  .  ." 
Thus  the  soliloquy  ended,  its  last  quip  also  incomplete. 

The  letter  of  the  dead  Confederate  humorist  was  still  on 
the  campfire  rounds  of  the  Lightning  Brigade  when  the  men 
were  ordered  out  of  the  trenches  and  into  the  saddle.  They 
would  now  serve  under  Judson  Kilpatrick  on  his  Jonesboro 
raid  beginning  August  19th.  At  the  time  there  remained  only 
the  umbilical  Montgomery  &  Atlanta  railroad  to  bring  nourish- 
ment from  the  Confederate  motherland  to  its  empire  city 
under  siege.  Sherman  wanted  the  line  severed.  Previously, 
Kilpatrick  had  only  one  Spencer-armed  regiment  in  his  cavalry 
division  of  eight  regiments.  Now  Minty  was  placed  under  his 
command,  bringing  it  to  six  regiments,  four  of  which  carried 
the  seven-shooter;  also  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  battery 
with  four  small  cannon.  The  regiments  had  been  depleted  in 
the  long  series  of  fights.  Many  troopers  had  been  left  to 
garrison  the  railroad  blockhouses  now  in  Union  hands. 

Opposing  "Kill  Cavalry,"  as  the  hard-fighting  Brigadier 
General  was  called  by  his  hard-worked  men,  were  Ferguson's 
cavalry  of  five  brigades,  about  3,000  infantrymen  under  Cle- 
burne, a  force  known  as  the  Independence  brigade  (probably 
militia  from  Atlanta)  of  1,000,  and  several  batteries.  Thus,  the 
Confederates  had  to  take  7,000  or  more  soldiers  away  from 
Atlanta  in  an  effort  to  thwart  Kilpatrick's  attempt  to  cut  the 
besieged  city  off  from  the  world. 

No  sooner  had  Minty  reported  to  Kilpatrick,  August  19th, 
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than  the  shooting  started  at  Red  Bank,  a  station  on  the  railroad 
about  ten  miles  Southwest  of  Altanta.  A  brigade  of  Confed- 
erate cavalry,  supported  by  heavy  artillery  from  a  nearby  hill, 
made  a  sudden,  furious  attack.  The  Rebels  were  driven  off  by 
the  seven-shooters  of  the  7th  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  the  4th 
Michigan  Cavalry  and  the  4th  U.  S.  Regulars.  Kitpatrick 
reformed  his  column  and  had  advanced  a  few  miles  to  the 
South  when  the  Confederates  again  hit,  this  time  reinforced 
by  Ferguson's  division  of  cavalry.  Now  the  whole  Federal 
division,  with  its  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  battery,  counter- 
attacked. 

"At  the  fourth  discharge  (of  the  Federal  cannon)" 
wrote  Vale,  "Minty  advanced  his  whole  division,  dis- 
mounted, to  a  slightly  sheltered  position  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  opening  a  deadly  fire  from  his  carbines, 
soon  drove  the  enemy  from  their  works." 

This  was  the  opening  of  the  Battle  of  Jonesboro,  for  posses- 
sion of  the  lifeline  into  Atlanta.  Quickly  repairing  the  bridge 
over  the  river,  Kilpatrick  took  his  entire  command  across. 
Then,  with  his  seven-shooting  regiments  in  the  advance,  he 
tore  into  the  town.  In  minutes  the  defending  Rebel  cavalry, 
stunned  by  the  sheets  of  lead  poured  into  their  ranks  by  the 
machine  rifles,  ran  to  their  horses,  mounted  and  fled.  At  once, 
Kilpatrick's  men  began  the  familiar  duty  of  uprooting  railroad 
ties  and  twisting  heated  rails  around  stout  trees.  All  the  while 
they  were  under  heavy  fire  from  the  Rebs  in  the  distance,  now 
strengthened  by  a  brigade  of  infantry  hastily  sent  down  from 
Atlanta.  The  fighting  broke  out  again.  Once  more  Minty 
and  his  seven-shooting  regiments  held  off  the  Gray  assault 
for  several  hours  until  the  Federals  had  thoroughly  demolished 
six  miles  of  track  and  roadbed,  all  of  the  railroad  buildings  and 
two  thirds  of  Jonesboro,  today  better  known  for  the  paper- 
shell  pecans  that  abound  in  the  area. 

A  trooper  by  the  name  of  Montgomery  of  the  72  nd  Indiana 
Lightning  Brigade,  left  on  picket  duty  after  Kilpatrick's  victory 
at  Jonesboro,  found,  after  some  skirmishing,  that  he  had  no 
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ammunition  for  his  seven-shooter.  Quite  suddenly  he  encoun- 
tered a  Rebel  Sergeant  by  the  name  of  Wilhitt,  carrying  a 
loaded  musket.  Montgomery  raised  his  empty  gun  threaten- 
ingly, whereupon  Wilhitt  surrendered  and  handed  over  his 
muzzle-loader.  Montgomery  marched  his  prisoner  back  to 
Union  headquarters  and  in  his  presence  loaded  the  Spencer. 

"That  beats  heir'  exclaimed  the  chagrined  Wilhitt, 
"why  I  surrendered  to  a  man  with  an  empty  gun,  and 
mine  was  loaded.  I  don't  mind  being  beat  fair,  but  damn 
a  man  that  will  surrender  to  another  with  an  empty  gun; 
but  I  thought  you  fellows  could  shoot  all  the  time,  and 
his  (Montgomery's)  first  shot  came  so  close  I  was  afraid 
to  let  him  shoot  again." 

Kilpatrick  advanced  at  daybreak  the  next  morning  towards 
McDonough,  about  15  miles  East  of  Jonesboro.  Five  miles  out, 
the  column  halted  for  a  Civil  War  breakfast  of  coffee  and  hard- 
tack. Their  horses  munched  corn  out  of  nosebags.  In  the  middle 
of  the  snack,  Long's  1st,  3rd  and  4th  Ohio  Cavalry  regiments 
were  pounced  upon  by  two  brigades  of  Rebel  cavalry,  dis- 
mounted, and  one  brigade  of  infantry.  Long  had  seen  them 
coming.  He  hit  first.  In  less  than  30  minutes  the  superior  fire- 
power of  the  smaller  force  drove  the  Confederates  back 
towards  Jonesboro. 

"While  this  fight  was  in  progress,"  wrote  Vale,  "the 
column  resumed  its  march,  General  Kilpatrick  remark- 
ing that  'Long  can  easily  attend  to  them  fellows'." 

If  his  grammar  was  faulty,  Kilpatrick's  confidence  was 
justified.  As  his  other  two  brigades  marched  on,  a  turn  in  the 
road  enabled  the  men  to  watch  their  comrades  of  Long's 
brigade  fighting,  without  themselves  being  in  the  fracas.  Minty's 
men  felt  entitled  to  indulge  in  soldier's  glee,  as  Long's  division, 
having  at  the  time  fewer  seven-shooters,  usually  held  the  rear 
position,  less  exposed  ordinarily  to  enemy  attack. 

In  a  few  hours  it  was  Long's  turn,  on  the  sideline.  About 
ten    o'clock   the    same   morning,    Minty's    regiments   charged 
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the  Rebels  defending  Love  joy,  another  station  on  the  Macon 
railroad  about  five  miles  South  of  Jonesboro.  When  about  a 
long,  city  block  from  the  station,  Minty  sent  his  4th  U.  S. 
Regulars  and  7th  Pennsylvania  regiments  against  the  enemy 
which  was  larger  in  numbers,  but  not  too  great  a  force  to 
tackle  from  what  the  Federals  could  see.  Firing  their  Spencers 
as  fast  as  they  could  pump  them,  volley  after  volley,  the  two 
regiments  drove  the  Gray  line  back  to  the  railroad  tracks. 
Suddenly  a  brigade  of  more  than  2,000  Rebel  infantry  arose 
from  an  embankment  hiding-place  and  raked  the  line  in  Blue 
with  an  oblique  fire.  Then,  with  fixed  bayonets,  the  Rebs 
charged  from  two  directions. 

"The  men  of  the  two  regiments  stood  firmly,"  wrote 
Vale,  "until  they  had  emptied  the  seven  loads  contained 
in  their  carbine  magazines,  when,  not  having  time  to 
refill  them,  were  forced  back  in  utter  defeat  ..." 

Actually,  the  two  Spencer-armed  regiments  were  outnum- 
bered almost  20  to  one  in  this  rare  victory  of  the  muzzle- 
loader  over  the  repeater.  This  setback  was  soon  redeemed. 
Kilpatrick  now  directed  his  whole  force  to  mount  their  horses 
and  prepare  for  a  charge.  Looking  down  from  above  at  the 
time,  one  might  have  witnessed  a  brilliant  demonstration  of 
the  invincibility  of  the  seven-shooter  over  the  muzzle-loader 
of  the  Civil  War. 

The  Confederates  now  had  on  the  battlefield  of  Lovejoy, 
surrounding  Kilpatrick,  five  brigades  of  infantry,  18  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  six  brigades  of  cavalry,  totalling  about  12,000 
men.  The  Federal  island  in  the  center  consisted  of  4,798 
troopers  and  seven  pieces  of  artillery.  About  one-half  of  the 
Union  cavalrymen  carried  the  seven-shooter.  Cold  figures  are 
as  implacable  on  the  field  of  battle  as  they  are  on  a  note  due  at 
the  bank.  Actually,  Kilpatrick's  fire-power  potential  was  almost 
double  that  of  his  adversary.  A  capable  and  brave  commander, 
of  course,  was  essential  in  such  a  situation.  Kilpatrick  proved 
he  was  both  at  Lovejoy.  Hurling  his  three  brigades  at  the  three 
Rebel  lines,  50  yards  apart,  in  double  rank,  the  small  island 
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attacked  the  ocean,  with  the  artillery  of  both  sides  adding  its 
thunder  to  the  bedlam  of  human  yells  and  screams,  and  the 
roar  of  carbines  and  muskets. 

The  Gray  cavalry  was  first  to  break  from  the  terrific  impact 
of  the  modern  rifle,  then  the  second  line,  then  the  third  line. 
After  that,  the  Federal  cavalry  raced  after  the  fleeing  Rebs, 
shooting  all  those  they  could  catch  that  would  not  surrender 
instantaneously.  A  count  at  the  time  estimated  that  4,000  Rebels 
were  either  killed,  wounded  or  at  one  time  disarmed  prisoners 
in  Union  hands.  Many  escaped  later,  in  the  confusion. 

The  Kilpatrick  raid  was  intended  primarily  to  destroy  the 
Rebel  lines  South  of  Atlanta,  demolish  the  railroad  centers  and 
not  to  take  prisoners.  So  far,  the  raid  had  been  a  success.  Now 
Kilpatrick  turned  his  column  back  towards  McDonough,  with 
Long's  Ohio  cavalry  as  the  rear  guard,  as  usual.  The  cavalry 
travelled  a  long  line  and  the  rear  of  Kilpatrick's  column  was 
four  or  five  miles  behind  the  regiment  in  front.  Before  the 
cavalcade  got  fairly  on  its  way,  the  Confederates,  having  re- 
formed after  their  defeat  at  Love  joy,  hit  Long's  rear.  Although 
greatly  outnumbered,  the  Ohioans  fought  desperately  for  two 
hours,  covering  the  column  and  finally  driving  the  Gray  forces 
off  the  field.  Ten  percent  of  the  Ohio  brigade  were  killed  or 
wounded  in  the  achievement. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  Confederates,  rallied  by  General 
Cleburne  who  had  arrived  on  the  scene,  attacked  again.  This 
time  the  defense  fell  to  the  4th  U.  S.  Regulars  and  the  7th 
Pennsylvania  Cavalry. 

"The  rapid  firing  of  the  seven-shooters  of  the  Fourth 
and  Seventh,"  wrote  Vale,  "held  the  enemy  in  check, 
however,  until  the  road  was  clear,  when  the  command 
was  mounted,  and  following  in  the  rear  of  the  others, 
marched  in  the  direction  of  McDonough." 

The  fighting  of  the  raid  was  now  history.  Kilpatrick  rode 
back  to  the  Union  camp  at  Peach  Tree  Creek.  Along  the  way, 
Minty's  men  puckishly  buried  two  disabled  cannon  they  were 
unable  to  haul  across  a  river.  A  detail  marked  the  site  with 
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crosses  and  names  to  trick  the  Confederates  into  believing 
that  two  valiant  troopers  of  the  4th  U.  S.  Regulars  were  resting 
there  in  soldiers'  graves.  The  raid  covered  five  days,  cut  the 
cord  to  Atlanta,  and  kept  several  thousands  of  Confederates 
from  harassing  Sherman's  main  army. 

Sherman,  apparently  hoping  for  unexpected  miracles  from 
Kilpatrick,  had  suspended  activities  in  the  trenches  around 
Atlanta,  for  the  duration  of  the  raid.  Upon  return  of  the  cav- 
alry, the  siege  arose  to  normalcy.  The  artillery  of  both  sides 
boomed.  The  muskets  cracked.  Hood  managed  to  sneak  some 
men  out  to  repair  the  damaged  tracks.  However,  inside  the  for- 
tifications, Atlanta  was  cracking  up,  fast.  At  midnight  on  Sep- 
tember 1  st,  Sherman,  in  camp  at  Love  joy,  heard  the  explosions 
in  the  far  distance  that  meant  Hood  had  withdrawn  his  army, 
and  that  anything  the  Yankees  might  use  militarily  was  being 
destroyed.  Sherman  himself  did  not  enter  his  Moscow  until 
September  8th.  Uncle  Billy  first  rode  to  Jonesboro  to  visit  and 
cheer  his  wounded  soldiers  in  the  hospital  there. 

Sherman  found  Atlanta  partly  in  ruins,  as  the  Confederates 
had  blown  up  their  ammunition  trains  and  burned  their  military 
property,  as  they  evacuated  the  city.  Possibly  at  this  time  Sher- 
man had  made  up  his  mind  to  march  to  the  sea,  as  he  seemed 
to  be  in  no  particular  hurry  to  go  after  the  enemy.  He  had 
practically  all  of  the  civilian  population  of  Atlanta  moved  out 
of  their  city,  for  sound  military  reasons,  no  doubt,  but  pain- 
fully remindful  of  the  wholesale  deportations  practiced  in 
World  War  II.  Then  the  conqueror  began  what  Grant  and 
the  North  futilely  hoped  would  be  the  last  lap  of  the  Georgia 
manhunt.  Sherman  finally  caught  up  with  his  quarry  at  Alla- 
toona  on  October  5th,  1864,  in  the  first  major  encounter  be- 
tween the  two  forces  after  the  fall  of  Atlanta. 

Allatoona,  like  Big  Shanty,  a  few  miles  to  the  South,  was 
important  because  it  lay  directly  in  the  path  of  the  invaders, 
in  and  out  of  Atlanta.  More  than  1,000,000  rations  of  hardtack 
—worth  fighting  for,  in  this  war  of  half-famished  men— were 
in  storage  there.  The  usual  small  garrison  had  been  reinforced  to 
slightly  less  than  2,000  Union  infantrymen  of  Illinois,  Minne- 
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sota  and  Wisconsin  regiments.  Although  seven-shooting  caval- 
rymen were  helping  importantly  at  the  enemy's  rear,  Brigadier- 
General  John  M.  Corse,  in  command  of  the  Union  position, 
probably  had  no  repeating  rifles  among  his  force. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  October  5th,  Major- 
General  French,  with  5,000  Confederates,  surrounded  Corse, 
sending  him  a  courteous  note  suggesting  a  bloodless  surrender. 
Equally  polite  was  the  answer: 

"Your  communication  demanding  surrender  of  my 
command  I  acknowledge  receipt  of,  and  respectfully 
reply  that  we  are  prepared  for  the  'needless  effusion  of 
blood'  whenever  it  is  agreeable  to  you  ...  I  am,  very 
respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  John  M.  Corse  .  .  ." 

Translated  into  modern  Bastogne,  the  stilted  phrase  spelled 
"nuts"  to  French.  At  once  the  Rebels  attacked  from  all  sides, 
with  musketry  and  artillery.  The  battle  raged  unabated  until 
two  in  the  afernoon,  when  the  Confederates  began  to  weaken, 
partly  because  they  had  been  hit  from  behind  by  Minty's 
Spencer-armed  troops.  By  four  o'clock,  French  was  in  full 
retreat.  The  hardbread  was  saved  for  the  North,  and  another 
inspiring  chapter  was  added  to  the  history  of  America  in  her 
wars. 

The  day  was  crisp  and  clear  in  that  part  of  Georgia.  Sher- 
man watched  the  progress  of  the  Battle  of  Allatoona  from 
nearby  Kenesaw  Mountain.  He  saw  the  smoke  of  the  conflict, 
and  heard  the  faint  echoing  burps  of  the  belching  cannon.  With 
an  old  soldier's  intuition,  Uncle  Billy  felt  painful  suspense  until 
war's  smog  cleared  from  the  area  and  other  indications  assured 
him  that  the  hardtack  remained  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Sherman  could  not  see  Minty's  brigade  attacking  the  rear 
of  the  Rebel  army  marching  towards  Allatoona  at  the  time, 
crushing  it  in,  and  thus  creating  a  diversion.  Nor,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  did  he  note  how  the  4th  U.  S.  Regulars  and  the  4th 
Michigan  Cavalry,  of  Minty's  Brigade,  charged  French,  re- 
treating from  Allatoona,  cutting  a  whole  Rebel  brigade  to 
pieces  and  capturing  a  divisional  commander.  This  was  the 
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last  pitched  battle  of  the  Atlanta  campaign.  Thereafter  the 
fighting  consisted  mostly  of  skirmishes,  as  Hood  retreated 
towards  the  relative  safety  of  the  mountains  in  Northeast 
Alabama. 

Meantime,  about  two  weeks  after  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  Major 
General  Joseph  Wheeler,  commander  of  the  Rebel  cavalry 
corps  in  the  area,  organized  scattered  Confederate  detachments 
of  mounted  men  into  one  body  assigned  to  destroy  Sherman's 
line  of  communications.  This  force,  numbering  several  thou- 
sand, operated  chiefly  against  the  blockhouses  guarding  the 
railroads  leading  into  the  North.  Usually  they  were  manned  by 
small  garrisons,  some  partly  equipped  with  Spencer  repeaters. 
In  one  instance,  a  Federal  garrison  of  23  men  successfully 
withstood  an  attack  by  Wheeler's  entire  force. 

(Author's  note:  When  the  following  episode  was  first  en- 
countered in  research  it  was  rejected  as  being  incredible.  But 
the  account  reappeared  so  frequently,  in.  apparent  authenticity, 
that  is  is  presented  here  as  an  unusual  incident  that  really 
happened.) 

Wheeler  inaugurated  his  campaign  by  capturing  several 
blockhouses  on  the  Huntsville  road.  This  he  did  simply  by 
surrounding  the  positions  with  his  large  body  of  cavalry  and 
artillery  and  sending  in  a  demand  for  surrender,  under  a  flag 
of  truce,  to  the  few  Federals  on  guard.  Then  he  came  to  a 
blockhouse  manned  by  23  men  of  the  4th  Michigan  Cavalry. 
Seventeen  of  the  troopers  were  armed  with  seven-shooters.  All 
were  under  the  command  of  a  doughty  Corporal  by  the  unusual 
name  of  Chancla  M.  Bickford.  Again  the  spirit  that  crops  up 
in  every  war,  as  it  did  at  the  Alamo  and  Bastogne,  emerged  in 
the  tiny  band  in  the  small  blockhouse.  Chancla  Bickford  dared 
the  great  Joe  Wheeler  to  try  and  get  him. 

Wheeler  opened  up  on  the  blockhouse  with  his  cavalry 
artillery.  He  shelled  the  position  almost  continuously  for  five 
and  one-half  hours.  At  one  time  cannon  were  run  up  to  within 
150  feet  of  the  minute  fortress.  This  mistake  cost  Wheeler 
casualties.  The  veterans  in  the  blockhouse  aimed  carefully, 
picking  off  the  gunners  one  by  one,  with  their  seven-shooters. 
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Seven  times  were  the  Rebs  forced  to  move  their  cannon  to 
new  positions.  Finally  Wheeler  gave  up  the  attempt  and  moved 
on  to  less-belligerent  blockhouse  defenders.  Bickford  won  an 
official  citation  "for  especial  gallantry  in  the  field"  and  was 
promoted  to  First  Lieutenant. 

In  demanding  surrender  of  the  blockhouses,  Wheeler  would 
mention  his  "8,000  men."  This,  no  doubht,  was  an  exaggeration. 
His  contemporary,  Lieutenant  General  Forrest,  conducting  a 
similar  raiding  campaign  to  the  West,  had  better  luck  in  attack- 
ing six  blockhouses  guarding  two  bridges  over  the  Duck  River, 
Tennessee,  on  October  1st,  1864.  The  blockhouses  could  not 
be  reached  by  artillery  without  the  cannon  being  brought  into 
the  range  of  the  seven-shooters  carried  by  200  troopers  from 
the  7th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  Minty's  Brigade. 

The  most  Northern  of  the  blockhouses,  held  by  64  men 
under  Sergeant  Jacob  Sigmund  (killed  in  action  at  Selma,  April 
22,  1865)  was  the  first  to  be  approached  by  Forrest.  He  started 
the  parley  for  the  surrender  of  the  entire  installation,  the  block- 
houses and  bridges,  extending  about  one  mile  in  length.  While 
negotiations  were  pending,  Forrest  surreptitiously  moved  two 
cannon  up  a  ravine  so  that  the  guns  covered  the  first  block- 
house. The  observant  Sigmund,  however,  quietly  detailed  some 
of  his  best  marksmen  to  a  position  commanding  the  Rebel 
artillery,  with  orders  to  shoot  at  the  first  sign  of  activity  near 
the  two  cannon.  The  Sergeant  sent  the  messenger  in  Gray  to 
Forrest  with  a  refusal  to  give  up.  The  Confederate  artillery  in 
general  opened  up.  But  just  as  the  Rebel  gunners  were  about  to 
fire  the  two  pieces  trained  on  the  blockhouse,  the  Federals 
let  go  with  their  seven-shooters,  felling  every  Rebel  in  the  two- 
gun  battery.  Forrest  then  shifted  his  army  to  the  other  end  of 
the  series  of  blockhouses,  minus  the  two  cannon.  Constant  fire 
from  the  Spencers  prevented  moving  the  guns.  The  story,  as  a 
coincidence,  should  end  here.  However,  valiant  Sergeant  Sig- 
mund and  his  seven-shooting  garrison  soon  afterwards  were 
compelled  to  throw  down  their  arms,  as  the  result  of  a  trick 
as  old  as  the  Wooden  Horse  of  Troy. 

Forrest's  next  move  was  to  surround  the  blockhouse  at  the 
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opposite  end  of  the  series,  occupied  as  headquarters  by  Lieu- 
tenant Edward  F.  Nixon,  7th  Pennsylvania,  in  command  of 
the  whole  position.  Forrest  sent  in  the  customary  demand  for 
surrender.  This  time  he  implied  that  a  massacre  would  follow 
a  refusal  to  comply,  emphasizing  that  he  had  "  10,000  men" 
behind  him  to  carry  out  the  threat.  Nixon,  by  no  means  a 
coward,  felt  unduly  anxious  about  his  men.  They  were  rela- 
tives, intimate  friends,  neighbors.  He  had  no  wish  to  sign  their 
death  warrant.  Forrest,  notified  of  Nixon's  hesitation,  invited 
him  to  come  out  and  see  for  himself  the  "overwhelming"  force 
at  hand.  Nixon  agreed.  He  was  given  a  horse  and  then  carefully 
conducted  on  a  review  of  the  Confederate  strength. 

As  revealed  in  Forrest  and  His  Cavalry,  Nixon  was  the 
victim  of  a  hoax.  In  passing  along  the  line  of  review  he  saw  the 
same  men  many  times,  adroitly  moved  without  his  observation. 
The  clever  deception  was  employed  by  the  Black  Emperor  of 
Haiti  in  fooling  the  French,  a  half  century  before.  Forrest 
shifted  his  artillery  around  so  that  two  guns  looked  like  six 
to  the  awed  Lieutenant.  Forrest  climaxed  his  act  by  calling 
loudly  for  a  bottle  of  "Greek  fire",  a  fearsome  name  for  com- 
mon coal  oil,  which  burst  into  flame  as  it  broke,  when  thrown 
into  a  small  campfire.  His  historian  does  not  explain  how  For- 
rest kept  a  straight  face  in  telling  the  young  Lieutenant  in  Blue 
how  he  could  destroy  the  blockhouses  and  all  in  it  with  "Greek 
fire",  without  firing  a  shot.  Forrest  urged  Nixon  to  hurry  back 
and  hoist  the  white  flag  before  his,  Forrest's  men,  got  out 
of  control. 

Nixon  returned  to  his  headquarters  and  conferred  with  his 
men.  Up  went  the  flag  of  surrender.  Out  of  five  blockhouses 
came  the  men  in  Blue— all  except  Sergeant  Sigmund  and  his 
troopers  in  blockhouse  No.  1.  He  couldn't  believe  Nixon  had 
given  up,  and  refused  to  come  out  until  the  Lieutenant  brought 
Forrest  to  confirm  the  fact.  The  wily  Confederate  General's 
easy  victory  resulted  in  the  loss  of  three  bridges  and  placed  in 
jeopardy  all  of  the  Union  forces  between  that  point  and  the 
Tennessee  River.  Nixon,  unfairly,  was  dishonorably  discharged 
without  trial,  in  one  of  the  harsh  reactions  of  the  long  war. 
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While  Wheeler  and  Forrest  were  thus  sniping  at  Sherman's 
communications,  early  in  October,  1864,  Hood  and  his  main 
army  moved  in  the  general  direction  of  the  Confederacy's  last 
stand  in  Tennessee.  Along  the  way,  the  ceaseless  skirmishing 
went  on,  with  the  Spencer-armed  regiments  usually  leading  the 
Union  forces.  McCook's  brigade  chased  the  Rebels  out  of  war- 
torn  Resaca,  for  the  fourth  and  last  time. 

Sherman  at  the  time  was  in  the  Rome  area,  directing  the 
final  fighting  of  the  Atlanta  campaign.  On  October  10th,  the 
Confederates  made  a  stand  near  Rome.  Minty  was  sent  in  with 
his  seven-shooting  division  and  soon  had  the  Rebs  again  on 
the  run.  What  happened  there  reveals  the  status  of  the  two 
sides  not  only  in  Northwestern  Georgia,  where  it  took  place, 
but  elsewhere  on  the  battlefields  of  the  Civil  War,  whenever 
the  repeating  rifle  clashed  with  the  muzzle-loader,  in  the  closing 
months  of  the  conflict. 

"All  moved  forward,"  wrote  Captain  Robert  Burns, 
4th  Michigan  Cavalry,  Minty's  Brigade.  "We  moved 
forward  about  one-third  of  a  mile,  when  we  were  or- 
dered to  charge.  Away  we  went  with  the  most  infernal 
yelling  and  cheering  .  .  .  the  field  appeared  to  be  filled 
with  them  (Confederates)— we  shot  and  cut!  .  .  .  They 
were  on  the  full  run.  We  gave  another  whoop  and  started 
for  them,  which  had  the  effect  of  accellerating  their 
speed.  We  chased  them  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  shooting 
into  their  rear,  and  cutting  them  down  with  sabers  .  .  . 
They  were  badly  demoralized  .  .  .  We  had  done  well  .  .  . 
totally  routed  and  scattered  two  brigades  of  rebel  cav- 
alry .  .  .  captured  two  pieces  of  artillery,  about  seventy 
prisoners  .  .  .  must  have  killed  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five,  if  not  more;  destroyed  over  two  hundred  stand  of 
small  arms.  We  lost  only  one  Seventh  Pennsylvania 
killed  and  wounded  .  .  .  and  one  Fourth  United  States 
wounded." 

Three  days  later,  on  October  13th,  Garrard'g  division 
clashed  with  a  Confederate  cavalry  division  near  Rome. 
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"We  had  killed  and  wounded  150  and  captured  as  many," 
wrote  Sergeant  McGee,  of  the  72nd  Indiana  Mounted  Infantry, 
"and  broken  up  the  whole  division  .  .  .  and  strange  as  it  may 
seem  we  only  had  two  men  killed  and  ten  wounded  in  the 
whole  division.  So  much  for  generalship,  discipline,  drill  and 
Spencer  rifles;  and  this  battle  was  a  fair  representation  of  the 
superiority  of  Spencer  rifles  over  single-shooting  guns  .  .  . 
Whenever  we  open  up  on  the  rebels  with  our  Spencers  they 
know  who  we  are  in  a  minute,  and  unless  they  are  more  than 
twic  our  number,  and  strongly  posted,  they  soon  start  'on 
for  Dixie',  and  this  very  fact,  no  doubt  has  saved  many  of 
their  lives." 

These  easy  victories  assured  Sherman  that  he  could  stop 
chasing  Hood  at  the  Alabama  State  line— as  police  do  in  peace- 
time—and pursue  instead  his  pet  scheme  of  ruining  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas.  While  Sherman,  in  the  Indian  wars,  sug- 
gested exterminating  even  the  squaws  and  their  papooses,  he 
was  a  mite  easier  on  the  white  Southerners. 

".  .  .  we  .  .  .  must  make  old  and  young,  rich  and 
poor,"  he  wrote  to  the  War  Department  (on  Christmas 
eve,  1864,  of  all  times)  "feel  the  hard  hand  of  war,  as 
well  as  their  organized  armies." 

The  gentle  Lincoln  himself  was  resigned  to  the  necessity 
that  a  General,  on  occasion,  had  to  cut  well  below  and  beyond 
the  visible  infection.  Sherman  made  the  honest  but  terrible 
mistake  of  operating  on  an  area  that  could  have  cured  itself, 
and  allowed  the  real  danger  to  avoid  his  immediate  attention. 
Thus  he  conveniently  permitted  the  enemy  to  escape,  as  he 
officially  began  what  probably  was  the  most  regrettable  episode 
of  the  Civil  War— the  march  to  the  sea.  On  the  1 9th  of  October, 
Sherman  wired  the  War  Department  of  his  intention  to  push 
on  to  Savannah.  Apparently  he  was  reluctant  to  let  Grant 
know  what  he  was  up  to.  Not  until  November  1st  did  he 
advise  his  General  in  Chief. 

Grant,  disturbed,  immediately  telegraphed  his  Lieutenant 
and  friend: 
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"Do  you  not  think  it  advisable,  now  that  Hood  has 
gone  so  far  North,  to  entirely  ruin  him  before  starting 
on  your  proposed  campaign?  With  Hood's  army  de- 
stroyed, you  can  go  where  you  please  with  impunity. 
I  believed  and  still  believe,  if  you  had  started  south 
while  Hood  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  you,  he  would 
have  been  forced  to  go  after  you.  Now  that  he  is  far 
away  he  might  look  upon  the  chase  as  useless,  and  he 
will  go  in  one  direction  while  you  are  pushing  in  the 
other.  If  you  can  see  a  chance  of  destroying  Hood's 
army,  attend  to  that  first,  and  make  your  other  move 
secondary." 

Evidence  indicates  that  Lincoln,  too,  was  strongly  opposed 
to  Sherman's  idea,  as  were  some  of  the  President's  advisors. 
Grant  obviously  was  shocked  by  the  unmilitary  decision  of 
Sherman  to  turn  his  back  to  his  enemy;  such  a  sin,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  gods  of  war,  was  unforgivable  in  a  victor.  Some  his- 
torians now  are  inclined  to  disregard  Grant's  later  statement: 

"I  was  in  favor  of  Sherman's  plan  from  the  time  it  was 
first  submitted  to  me." 

That  contradiction  was  written  20  years  afterwards,  when 
Grant  was  dying  of  cancer— racing  heroically  with  death,  to 
save  his  family  from  debt.  In  fact  he  was  too  weak  to  write, 
and  dictated  the  last  half  of  his  Memoirs,  in  which  the  march 
was  covered.  Healthy  Grant,  in  1864,  with  a  clear  mind,  evi- 
dently saw  at  once  the  folly  of  it  all. 

Sherman  claimed  full  credit  for  the  tragic  enterprise  and 
no  one  seriously  tried  to  take  it  away  from  him.  At  the  time 
and  for  quite  a  while  afterwards  much  of  the  North  thought 
it  the  master  stroke  of  the  war.  But  the  thin  coat  of  false  gilt 
wore  off  in  the  waves  of  time,  and  the  march  to  the  sea  stands 
perhaps  as  the  worst  combined  military-political-moral  mistake 
ever  made  by  our  nation.  However,  as  a  professional  soldier, 
Sherman  did  what  he  thought  was  right,  to  end  the  war,  in  his 
theater.  He  got  the  idea  from  ruthless  but  effective  Hitlerian 
measures  employed  by  conquerors  in  the  Old  World,  even 
before  gunpowder  was  discovered.  But  this  was  the  New  World, 
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and   a  war  between  brothers.   Therein  lay  the  enormity   of 
Sherman's  act. 

Worst  of  all,  for  his  reputation,  Sherman  gloated. 

"He  told  with  evident  delight,"  wrote  Lieutenant 
John  Chipman  Gray,  of  the  41st  Massachusetts  infantry, 
on  December  14th,  1864,  "how  on  his  march  he  could 
look  40  miles  in  each  direction  and  see  the  smoke  rolling 
up  as  from  one  great  bonfire." 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Sherman  rubbed  more  salt  into 
fair  Dixie's  open  wounds  by  gayly  offering  stricken,  helpless 
Savannah  to  the  President  as  a  Christmas  gift,  in  the  famous 
telegram  still  recalled  bitterly  in  the  South. 

Sherman's  idea  all  along  had  been  to  leave  the  defense 
against  Hood  up  to  Thomas,  whom  he  would  join  later.  Then 
Uncle  Billy  would  finally  destroy  the  Confederates  with  the 
infantry  and  artillery,  using  the  cavalry  as  an  auxiliary,  in  the 
old-school  tradition.  Grant  ignored  his  friendship  for  Cump; 
considered  what  Little  Phil  had  done  with  the  Spencer-armed 
cavalry;  and  over-ruled  his  favorite  Lieutenant.  He  took  away 
from  Sherman  practically  all  of  his  seven-shooting  cavalry  and 
placed  it  under  the  command  of  27-year-old  Major  General 
James  H.  Wilson.  This  drastic  action  virtually  isolated  Sherman 
with  his  large  army  for  the  balance  of  the  war  in  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas,  where  only  remnants  of  the  Confederate  army 
remained.  Thus  Grant  was  free  to  organize  a  quick,  cavalry- 
led  thrust  at  the  large,  uncaught  army  under  Hood— the  only 
dangerous  Rebel  threat  left,  outside  of  Lee. 

It  was  easy  for  Grant  to  get  the  super-armed  cavalry  away 
from  a  leader  who  had  always  regarded  it  as  a  secondary  service. 
Grant,  of  course,  appreciated  the  possibilities  of  the  man- 
made,  seven-forked  lightning,  which  he  had  seen  strike  in  the 
Wilderness,  at  Cold  Harbor  and  in  the  Richmond-Petersburg 
theater.  And  fresh  in  his  mind  were  the  conclusive  cavalry  vic- 
tories under  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  In  relieving 
Sherman  of  his  Spencer-armed  regiments,  Grant  made  one  of 
his  wisest  moves,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 
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Sherman  was  left  with  plenty— three  brigades  of  cavalry, 
including  two  seven-shooting  regiments,  the  9th  Michigan  and 
the  10th  Ohio— to  guard  his  big  army  of  60,000  men.  As  his 
personal  escort,  a  company  of  troopers  from  the  4th  Ohio 
Cavalry,  each  bearing  proudly  a  Spencer  carbine,  rode  in  front. 
No  other  Union  commander  had  so  many  soldiers  to  fight  so 
few,  as  Sherman  on  his  march  to  the  sea. 

On  November  14th,  1864,  the  handful  of  Southerners 
allowed  to  remain  in  Atlanta  were  saddened  and  embittered  to 
see  their  public  buildings,  machine  shops,  arsenals,  railroad 
depots,  and  much  other  marked  property,  not  already  destroyed, 
go  up  in  smoke.  Sixty  thousand  men  in  Blue  watched  the  same 
fire  with  happier  emotions,  stimulated  by  righteous  Northern 
tunes.  Two  regimental  bands  played  alternately,  for  uninter- 
rupted accompaniment  to  the  dancing  flames.  On  the  day 
following,  Sherman's  army  began  to  march,  in  six  columns, 
roughly  parallel.  In  the  middle  were  four  columns  of  infantry 
and  artillery.  At  either  side  rode  a  column  of  cavalry,  each 
with  a  seven-shooting  regiment  in  front.  The  six-tooth  drag 
cut  and  burned  a  swath  up  to  80  miles  wide,  from  Atlanta  to 
the  Atlantic,  leaving  scars  never  to  be  forgotten. 

As  the  huge  army  got  under  way  in  Atlanta,  the  men  in 
Blue  sang,  "Glory,  glory,  hallelujah!"  It  was  a  stirring,  swell- 
ing chorus,  until  the  force  left  the  city.  Then  the  columns 
spread  out  miles  apart,  the  better  to  live  on  the  land  and 
destroy  it  in  one,  simple  operation.  Now  the  regiments  sang 
whatever  melody  popped  up.  After  all,  the  march  to  the  sea 
was  a  lark,  after  what  these  soldiers  had  been  through.  What 
little  opposition  now  arose  came  mostly  from  what  were  con- 
sidered old  men,  40  to  55,  and  boys  from  10  to  15,  pecking 
away  quite  harmlessly  with  their  flint-locks  and  ancient  shot- 
guns. Some  men  in  Blue  were  killed  and  wounded  by  bullets. 
A4ore  died  from  drinking  swamp  water  deceivingly  crystal- 
clear  but  laden  with  malaria  germs. 

The  most  active  resistance  took  place  shortly  after  the 
huge  crusade  for  ruin  left  Atlanta.  Sherman's  report  of  the  clash 
suggests  that  Uncle  Billy,  when  moved  to  praise  the  seven- 
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shooter,  gave  credit  to  his  foot  soldiers.  He  wrote,  in  his 
Memoirs: 

"On  the  22nd  of  November  General  G.  W.  Smith, 
with  a  division  of  troops,  came  out  of  Macon,  attacked 
this  brigade  (Walcutt's)  in  position,  and  was  handsomely- 
repulsed  and  driven  back  into  Macon.  This  brigade  was  in 
part  armed  with  Spencer  repeating-rifles,  and  its  fire  was 
so  rapid  that  General  Smith  insists  to  this  day  that  he  en- 
countered a  whole  division;  but  he  is  mistaken;  he  was 
beaten  by  one  brigade  (Walcutt's)  and  made  no  further 
effort  to  molest  our  operations  from  that  direction." 

Walcutt's  super-size  brigade  of  five  infantry  regiments  was 
enlarged  to  seven  regiments  at  some  time  between  the  fall  of 
Atlanta  and  the  Battle  of  Bentonville.  During  that  period  the 
regiments  were  issued  an  unknown  number  of  Spencer  repeat- 
ers, probably  at  Atlanta  in  October  or  November.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  Grant  had  the  superior  weapons  given  to  Uncle 
Billy's  favorite  branch  of  the  service,  as  a  conciliatory  gesture, 
after  depriving  him  of  the  Spencer-armed  cavalry. 

The  picnickers  in  Blue  entered  Savannah  the  middle  of 
December,  1864.  As  troops  of  occupation,  they  fattened  them- 
selves, read  long-delayed  letters  from  home,  made  bold,  beseech- 
ing eyes  at  the  Georgia  peaches  in  petticoats,  and  bolder  passes 
with  their  eager  hands,  when  they  dared.  Men  were  bound 
to  behave  like  that,  after  one  of  the  longest  and  hardest  military 
campaigns  in  history,  where  fear  of  them  was  part  of  the  air 
they  breathed  all  along  the  way.  Beautiful  Savannah  seemed 
like  heaven  to  the  majority  of  the  soldiers,  for  a  month.  Then 
it  was  time  for  them  to  go  back  to  Sherman's  definition  of 
"hell." 

The  march  from  the  sea,  known  as  the  campaign  of  the 
Carolinas,  began  late  in  January,  1865.  Sherman's  army  left 
Savannah  quite  intact,  in  size  and  character,  as  when  it  departed 
from  smoldering  Atlanta.  The  infantry  and  artillery  totalled 
55,000.  The  cavalry  numbered  about  5,500.  After  being  delayed 
for  several  days  in  Georgia  by  punishing  rains  from  the  resent- 
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ful  Southern  skies,  the  Blue  invaders  entered  South  Carolina 
over  a  pontoon  bridge.  The  gay  and  unsuspecting  soldiers  of 
the  first  regiment  to  trod  the  hated  soil  of  the  State  thought 
to  have  stirred  up  the  Rebellion,  gave  a  rousing  cheer,  almost 
instantly  transformed  into  cries  of  agony.  That  South  Carolina 
remained  defiant  and  unconquered,  was  proven  at  once.  The 
road  from  the  pontoon  bridge  had  been  heavily  mined.  Several 
of  the  men  in  Blue  were  killed  or  injured. 

The  two  Carolinas  together  had  only  14,000  infantry  and 
3,000  cavalry  to  resist  the  tidal  wave  in  Blue.  The  Confederates 
possessed  a  total  fire-power  of  about  30,000  bullets  per  min- 
ute. This  potential  was  balanced  by  Sherman's  seven-shooting 
regiments  alone.  Besides,  Uncle  Billy's  foot  soldiers  could  shoot 
their  muskets  up  to  a  total  100,000  rounds  per  minute. 

Thus  Goliath  marched  into  South  Carolina.  Again,  separate 
columns  shot,  ate  and  burned  their  way  through  Dixie,  with  a 
new  vengeance  kindled  by  the  kiss-of-death  welcome  at  the 
pontoon  bridge.  During  the  dark  night  of  February  17,  1865, 
most  of  the  city  of  Columbia,  the  State  Capitol,  went  up  in 
smoke.  With  it,  faded  any  lingering  doubt  in  the  South  that 
William  Tecumseh  Sherman  was  not  an  executive  of  the  hades 
which  he  coupled  with  war.  The  fire  was  found  afterwards  by 
an  international  commission  not  to  have  been  caused  by  Sher- 
man and  his  army.  Probably  it  was  accidental  in  origin,  possibly 
from  smoldering  cotton  set  afire  by  the  retreating  Confederate 
cavalry.  Challenging  this  favorable  theory  was  an  incident  of 
romantic  implications  that  took  place  the  evening  before  the 
fire  started. 

Back  in  the  years  of  1842 -1846,  when  Sherman  was  an 
artillery  Lieutenant  at  Fort  Moultie,  near  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  he  became  acquainted  with  James  Poyas,  a  young 
Southerner  of  his  own  age,  who  had  several  sisters.  One  of 
them,  like  Cump,  possessed  considerable  talent  with  water  col- 
ors. He  and  Jim  Poyas  went  hunting  frequently.  More  often, 
Cump  sought  the  companionship  of  Jim's  sister,  whose  first 

name  is  gallantly  left  blank  in  Sherman's  Memoirs.  Miss 

Poyas  must  have  been  quite  attractive.  Cump  was  much  taken 
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with  pretty  girls,  and  girls  ran  after  him.  Besides,  this  one  also 
could  paint.  Through  the  medium  of  the  gentlest  of  the  brush 
arts,  they  became  well  acquainted.  In  1845,  before  he  left  for 

California,  Cump  presented  Miss    Poyas  with  a  fine, 

printed  volume  on  water  colors,  a  valuable  gift  in  those  days, 
which  paid  handsome  dividends  to  her  20  years  afterwards.  On 
the  flyleaf  of  the  book  he  wrote  and  signed  a  complimentary 
message  .  .  .  But  that  is  as  far  as  Sherman  went,  in  baring  his 
private  life  to  the  world,  as  to  the  depth  of  attachment. 

When  the  victorious  Sherman  arrived  in  Columbia,  in  1865, 
he  was  handed  a  written  invitation,  via  the  mayor  of  the  city, 

to  visit  the  former  Miss Poyas,  since  married  and  the 

mother  of  a  young  child.  Sherman  promptly  called.  Woman- 
like, she  surely  must  have  noticed  that  the  young  Lieutenant's 
trim  uniform  was  now  a  soiled  brown  coat,  with  no  shoulder 
straps,  muddy  trousers,  and  only  one  spur.  His  tallness  had  bent 
to  the  years  and  the  war.  His  face  was  a  range  of  high  wrinkles 
forested  with  close-cropped,  rusty  whiskers.  His  sharp,  promi- 
nent nose  was  redder  than  ever,  as  were  his  rough  hands  with 
their  bony  fingers.  Probably  most  of  all,  she  deplored  that  the 
dickey  he  wore  was  dirty,  with  its  points  crumpled  down 
dejectedly.  His  small,  bright  eyes  had  not  changed,  of  course, 
but  Cump  had  become  a  chain  smoker  of  cigars,  like  Grant. 

The  girl  from  the  long  ago  handed  Cump  the  book  he  had 
sweetly  given  her  in  Charleston.  Smilingly,  but  surely  with 
honest  beggary  in  her  heart,  she  explained  to  him  how  she  had 
shown  the  flyleaf  with  its  inscription,  to  one  of  the  Union 
guards,  a  young  soldier  from  Iowa.  He  recognized  Uncle  Billy's 
signature  and  offered  to  baby-sit  while  she  talked  with  her 
caller.  The  guard  was  then  engaged  in  that  unsoldierly  occu- 
pation, in  the  next  room,  when  Sherman  entered  the  lady's 
parlor. 

"I  made  her  a  long  social  visit,"  wrote  Sherman, 
"and  before  leaving  Columbia,  gave  her  a  half-tierce 
(about  21  gallons)  of  rice  and  about  one  hundred  pounds 
of  ham  from  our  own  mess  stores," 
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Sentimental  Uncle  Billy's  guards  made  certain  that  his  for- 
mer girl  friend's  property  was  not  burned,  accidentally  or 
otherwise  when  Columbia  succumbed  to  flames. 

On  the  same  evening,  Sherman  ran  into  a  Mrs.  Simons, 
whom  he  had  known  as  Miss  Wragg,  in  his  happy,  young  days 
in  Charleston.  But  her  home  went  up  in  smoke  the  next  day, 
along  with  most  of  Columbia.  However,  when  he  and  his  army 
departed,  Sherman  had  Mrs.  Simons  and  her  family  installed 
in  the  house  he  had  used  for  his  headquarters.  She  also  was 
presented  by  generous  Uncle  Billy,  with  some  of  Uncle  Sam's 
stores— a  half-barrel  of  ham  and  a  half -tierce  of  rice. 

Our  Jekell  and  Hyde  of  the  march  to  the  sea  seems  to 
have  been  true  to  his  dual  role.  He  turned  over  500  head  of 
beef  cattle  to  help  feed  the  destitute  of  the  stricken  Capitol. 
He  opened  the  Methodist  Church  to  the  homeless.  The  Mayor 
of  the  city,  Dr.  Goodwin,  who  had  brought  him  the  note  from 

the  former  Miss Poyas,  was  provided  with  100  Union 

muskets  to  arm  the  guards  over  the  devastated  city. 

March  19th,  1865,  found  Sherman's  army  near  Bentonville, 
a  few  miles  South  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  There  had  been 
some  minor  clashes  on  the  march  up  from  Columbia.  Now,  all 
of  a  sudden,  Sherman  was  faced  with  an  entire  Confederate 
army.  It  was  much  smaller  than  the  60,000  men  he  had  with 
him.  Another  26,000  Federals  under  Schofield,  some  miles 
away,  were  within  supporting  range.  The  rub  was  that  Sher- 
man's old  antagonist,  master-strategist  Joe  Johnston  was  now 
in  charge  at  Bentonville. 

The  first  day  of  the  battle— last  major  conflict  in  Sherman's 
career— was  fiercely  fought  by  Johnston's  entire  force  of  about 
1 7,000  men  against  approximately  one-naif  of  Sherman's  60,000. 
Only  two  of  the  Federals'  Spencer-armed  regiments  were  on 
hand  for  the  first  day  but  the  Union  force  still  held  the  field 
when  the  fighting  was  halted  by  darkness.  On  the  second  day, 
Sherman's  right  wing,  with  Walcutt's  Spencer-armed  infantry 
regiments,  was  known  to  be  on  the  way.  Therefore,  the  Union 
force  merely  held  and  strengthened  its  line  for  what  seemed 
to  promise  all-out,  last-ditch  Confederate  attack. 
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When  Johnston,  on  the  third  day,  found  all  of  Sherman's 
60,000  on  hand,  ready  to  fight,  he  began  the  final  retreat  of 
the  Confederates  in  the  Carolinas.  There  was  some  skirmishing 
all  the  way  to  Raleigh,  where  Johnston  surrendered  to  Sherman 
on  April  13th,  1865.  The  last  shots  of  the  Carolinas  campaign 
are  believed  to  have  been  fired  that  day  by  the  Spencer-armed 
9th  Michigan  Cavalry,  in  a  brush  with  the  Rebels  at  Morris- 
ville,  near  Raleigh. 

"Our  war  was  fought  with  the  muzzle-loading  rifle," 
wrote  Sherman  in  his  Memoirs,  ".  .  .  the  cavalry  gen- 
erally had  breech-loading  carbines,  Spencer's  and  Sharp's, 
both  of  which  were  good  guns  .  .  .  cavalry  as  against 
cavalry,  and  as  an  auxiliary  to  infantry,  will  always  be 
valuable,  while  all  great  wars,  will,  as  heretofore,  depend 
chiefly  on  the  infantry." 

Ordinarily,  such  generalities  can  hardly  be  contradicted. 
But  in  that  strange  war,  the  unexpected  often  happened.  The 
decisive  victories  under  Sheridan  at  Yellow  Tavern,  Cold  Har- 
bor, Winchester,  Cedar  Creek,  Five  Forks,  Sailor's  Creek  and 
Appomattox  were  all  definitely  successes  of  the  seven-shooting 
cavalry.  The  Federal  infantry  in  all  of  these  battles  was  the 
secondary  force.  And  all  were  quick,  short  engagements,  com- 
pared to  the  usual,  dragged-out  struggles  of  the  Rebellion. 

The  Spencer-armed  cavalry  belatedly  has  been  considered 
a  deciding  factor  in  the  war's  classic  battle  at  Franklin  and 
the  overwhelming  Union  victory  at  Nashville. 

And  no  infantry  whatever  was  used  by  Wilson  in  the 
Alabama  raid  that  destroyed  the  West  Confederate  flank  and 
its  three  fortified  strongholds  within  a  month. 

West  Pointer  Sherman  in  his  lifetime  appears  not  to  have 
recognized  the  fact  made  clear  to  the  homemade  Colonel 
Wilder  at  Bear  Wallow— that  the  most  effective  Civil  War 
soldier  rode,  rather  than  walked  to  work. 

If  this  otherwise  top-level  leader  had  been  able  fully  to 
value  and  consolidate  the  destructiveness  of  his  super-armed 
cavalry,  so  generously  supplied  to  him  by  his  friend  Grant, 
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some  radical  alternatives  might  have  happened  in  the  Atlanta 
campaign.  Georgia's  empire  city,  considered  by  some  historians 
far  more  vital  to  the  Confederacy  than  Richmond,  surely  would 
have  fallen  sooner.  In  all  likelihood,  the  South— and  the  North 
—would  not  have  suffered  the  hurt  and  the  shame  of  the  march 
to  the  sea. 

When  Atlanta  capitulated,  a  cavalry-minded  General  would 
have  followed  Grant's  advice  and  destroyed  Hood,  instead  of 
traipsing  off  to  Savannah.  Sherman,  in  his  Memoirs,  confessed 
to  the  "strangeness"  of  the  amazing  situation  which  he  had 
created.  For  here  were  two  hostile  forces  that  had  been  locked 
in  mortal  combat  for  four  months  of  almost-daily  fighting. 
Suddenly,  the  Gray  battler  falls.  He  starts  to  crawl  away, 
dazed  and  bleeding. 

It  is  time  for  the  kill,  to  end  the  fighting. 

What  happens? 

Sherman  blithely  marches  East,  directly  away  from  his 
wounded  quarry,  for  a  month's  holiday  at  the  ocean  side. 

Hood  marches  West,  unpursued  and  unhindered,  to  recu- 
perate in  the  mountain  air— and  to  fight  again. 

But  perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  that  Grant  finally  let  Sher- 
man have  his  own  way,  and  brand  himself,  more  deeply  than 
he  burned  the  South.  Little  blood  was  shed,  for  a  Civil  War 
campaign.  The  scorched  and  trampled  countryside  turned  green 
again.  And  the  march  to  the  sea  provided  Grant  with  a  good 
excuse,  if  he  thought  one  was  indicated,  for  giving  Sherman's 
seven-shootings  corps  to  Wilson.  For  that  cavalry  leader,  of 
the  Sheridan  type,  was  able  to  clinch  the  destruction  of  Hood's 
army  in  two  battles,  only  15  days  apart. 


Chapter  Fifteen 

Seven-Shooters  Decide  the 
War's  Classic  Battle 

IN  THE  REMARKABLE  coincidence  of  many 
decisive  Civil  War  events,  October  19th,  1864,  marked  the 
end  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  Atlanta  campaigns,  and 
Sherman's  announced  decision  to  march  on  Savannah.  Grant 
and  Sheridan  then  were  preparing  to  settle  down  for  the  winter 
near  Richmond.  And  all  was  quiet  along  the  Potomac. 

The  core  of  the  long,  bitter  storm  over  the  land  now  moved 
again  to  Tennessee.  The  shape  of  the  State  suggests  a  low, 
wide  home.  Its  West  side  overlooked  the  Mississippi  River. 
Its  East  wall  hugged  the  mountains.  Much  of  the  Union  formed 
the  roof.  Most  of  the  Confederacy  made  up  its  foundation. 
Within  this  house  divided,  the  brothers  under  the  Blue  and 
the  Gray  fought  and  died  on  a  scale  second  only  to  Virginia, 
and  rivalling  some  of  the  bloodiest  campaigns  of  World  Wars 
I  and  II. 

The  violent  struggle  had  swept  to  and  fro,  up  and  down, 
over  Tennessee  for  three  troubled  years.  Most  of  the  war-torn 
State  was  now  under  strong  Union  control,  except  the  cor- 
ridor from  upper  Alabama  to  Nashville.  When  Sherman 
abruptly  quit  chasing  Hood,  the  fighting  Confederate  General 
set  out  with  his  large  army  for  the  Tennessee  Capitol.  Hood 
had  been  bowed  but  not  broken,  in  Georgia.  Almost  constantly 
he  had  been  harassed,  often  sharply  hit,  by  the  seven-shooting 
cavalry.  Sherman,  however,  had  not  released  his  Spencer-armed 
corps  in  all  of  its  potential  fury.  Unfortunately  for  Hood,  the 
reins  would  be  loose  on  the  U.  S.  Cavalry  he  would  meet  from 
here  on. 
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Instead  of  dealing  with  Sherman,  Hood  would  now  encoun- 
ter the  will  of  Grant,  transmitted  unweakened  through  a  cav- 
alry leader  of  superior  ability.  In  unleashing  Wilson  with  Sher- 
man's powerful  seven-shooting  cavalry,  Grant  figured  correctly 
that  he  would  add  a  second  Sheridan  to  his  team.  In  announcing 
the  switch,  the  General  in  Chief  told  Sherman  that  Wilson 
would  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  mounted  force  "fifty 
percent." 

The  doubting  quotation  marks  were  Sherman's,  in  his 
Memoirs.  He  added,  mildly  but  significantly: 

"But  I  had  not  so  much  faith  in  cavalry  as  he  (Grant) 
had,  and  preferred  to  adhere  to  my  original  intention  of 
going  myself  with  a  competent  force." 

Wilson  lost  no  battles  after  assuming  command  of  Sherman's 
Spencer-armed  cavalry.  The  seven-shooting  corps  on  the  red 
horse  of  the  apocalypse  rode  only  to  victory  in  all  of  the  great 
Union  invasions  of  1864  and  1865.  Grant  had  given  both 
Sheridan  and  Sherman  unbeatable  mounted  forces  for  the  Shen- 
andoah and  Atlanta  campaigns.  Wilson  now  was  provided  with 
slightly  less— seven  brigades  of  cavalry,  including  six  Spencer- 
armed  regiments,  to  start  after  Hood.  Most  of  Minty's  Brigade, 
and  the  Lightning  Brigade,  did  not  ride  with  Wilson  at  first 
but  joined  his  mammoth  army  on  horseback  for  the  Alabama 
raid  of  early  1865. 

In  handing  his  cavalry  over,  Sherman  said  to  Wilson: 
"Do  the  best  you  can  with  it,  and  if  you  can  make 

any  reputation  out  of  it  I  shall  not  undertake  to  divide 

it  with  you." 

The  ambiguous  blessing  again  reflects  Sherman's  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  mounted  force,  as  well  as  a  generous  gesture 
towards  a  junior  officer.  Wilson  proceeded  at  once  to  show 
what  he  could  do  with  Sherman's  cavalry. 

In  his  first  battle  with  his  new  command,  Wilson  inflicted 
more  damage  with  his  super-armed  troopers  in  one  afternoon 
and  evening  than  the  same  basic  force  had  done  under  Sherman 
in  almost  any  month  of  the  Atlanta  campaign.  It  is  true  that 
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Sherman's  preliminary  righting  was  in  the  mountain  passes. 
However,  some  of  the  major  battles  around  Atlanta  were  fought 
on  ground  not  too  unlike  the  Franklin  area  to  have  prevented 
Sherman  from  concentrating  the  fire-power  of  his  Spencer- 
armed  troops.  Instead  of  small  storms,  he  might  have  thrown 
the  full  hurricane  at  the  Confederates  under  Hood. 

In  Joe  Johnston,  Sherman  fenced  with  a  more-skillful  duel- 
list than  Hood.  But  it  was  Hood  he  fought  around  Atlanta. 
And  it  was  Hood  he  chased  to  the  Alabama  State  line,  without 
smashing  Hood's  army.  The  smashing  was  accomplished  pri- 
marily by  Wilson  and  his  cavalry  at  Franklin  and  Nashville. 
Wilson  was  short  two  of  Sherman's  best  Spencer-armed  bri- 
gades for  those  decisive  battles;  but  their  absence  was  partly 
filled  by  the  flanking-companies  of  the  65th  Indiana  infantry 
and  1 2  th  Kentucky  infantry,  now  re-armed  with  the  seven- 
shooter,  and  under  Major  General  Jacob  D.  Cox. 

The  Franklin  classic,  fought  a  dozen  miles  South  of  Nash- 
ville, on  November  30th,  1864,  was  the  greatest  battle  of  the 
war  in  the  eyes  of  the  analysts  weighing  the  technical  factors 
rather  than  the  scope  and  dramatics  of  better-known  struggles, 
such  as  Gettysburg.  The  brilliant  Franklin  victory  was  achieved 
in  circumstances  so  noteworthy  that  it  was  included  with 
Waterloo,  and  other  comparable  epics,  as  required  study  at 
West  Point,  until  mechanical  horsepower  replaced  the  shod 
steed  and  the  U.  S.  Cavalry  was  transformed  into  the  Tank 
Corps. 

More  than  20  out  of  every  100  Confederates  were  killed 
or  wounded  that  day  of  disaster  for  the  South,  its  own  Water- 
loo in  the  West.  More  men  in  Gray  were  destroyed  at  Franklin 
than  the  British  lost  to  Napoleon's  muskets  and  cannon  in 
1 81 5;  and  Hood's  army  was  almost  as  totally  dispersed  as  were 
the  French  at  Waterloo.  Five  Confederate  Generals  were  killed 
within  a  few  hours  at  Franklin.  Five  Rebel  Generals  were 
wounded,  one  fatally.  One  Confederate  General  was  captured. 
More  men  in  Gray  met  death  on  the  Franklin  battlefield  than 
the  Federals  that  were  killed  at  Shiloh,  Fredericksburg,  Stone's 
River,  Chickamauga,  or  the  First  Battle  of  the  Wilderness. 
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Wilson's  Spencer-armed  cavalry  and  the  seven-shooting 
flanking-companies  of  the  infantry  possessed  more  fire-power 
than  all  of  the  muskets  carried  by  the  Union  army.  The  seven- 
shooter,  therefore,  could  be  credited  with  more  than  one-half 
of  the  casualties  inflicted  upon  the  Confederates  at  Franklin. 
George  Fort  Milton  put  it  conservatively  when  he  wrote,  in 
Conflict: 

"A  second  factor  (in  Hood's  defeat)  was  the  pres- 
ence, on  the  Union  side,  of  a  new  infantry  weapon  of 
tremendous  fire  power.  Casement's  brigade  was  equipped 
with  Spencer  magazine  breech-loading  rifles,  which  did 
enormous  damage." 

General  Cox,  who  was  there,  sketched  a  close-up  of  the 
effect  of  the  repeating  rifles  in  the  final  phase  at  Franklin: 

"As  darkness  came  on,"  he  wrote,  "the  appearance 
was  so  exactly  that  of  a  sheet  of  fire  lying  stationery  and 
uninterrupted  at  the  level  of  the  parapet,  that  the  en- 
gagement is  rarely  mentioned  by  one  who  was  there 
without  speaking  of  this,  a  striking  phenomenon  of  the 
battle." 

The  Battle  of  Franklin,  so  exalted  in  the  minds  of  the 
experts,  was  brought  about  by  an  odd  chain  of  events.  Before 
starting  on  his  final  venture,  Hood,  an  aggressive  and  optimistic 
leader,  made  a  fiery  speech  which  disclosed  his  plan  of  action. 
Published  in  Southern  newspapers,  the  information  reached 
Sherman  and  was  relayed  to  Grant.  Thomas,  in  turn,  was  fore- 
warned quite  exactly  as  to  where  and  when  to  look  for  Hood. 
Thomas  accordingly  sent  Schofield  with  the  23  rd  corps 
and  Wilson's  cavalry  to  watch  the  movements  of  Hood,  but 
not  to  engage  him  if  that  could  be  avoided.  The  Federals, 
instead,  merely  were  to  observe  and  retard  Hood,  meanwhile 
falling  back  towards  Nashville  where  Thomas  with  the  main 
part  of  his  army  could  reinforce  them. 

Then,  as  at  Gettysburg,  the  two  forces  ran  into  each  other 
quite  by  accident.  Again  the  first  shots  were  fired  by  the  longer- 
range  repeaters  of  the  Federal  cavalry.  And  again  the  better 
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gun  won,  for  Schofield  as  it  did  for  Meade,  holding  firm  until 
the  Union  infantry  could  take  over.  Thus  was  launched  the 
celebrated  struggle  in  the  rolling  country  South  of  Nashville 
that  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  total  collapse  of  the 
Confederacy  in  Tennessee. 

For  a  rarity,  the  Confederates  outnumbered  the  Federals— 
by  2000— in  the  contest  at  Franklin.  But  this  advantage  was 
more  than  offset  by  the  seven-shooters.  They  gave  the  Union 
side  an  overwhelming  margin  in  fire-power.  In  addition  to  his 
escort,  the  4th  U.  S.  Regulars,  Wilson  had  the  2nd  and  8th 
Michigan  Cavalry  regiments,  the  6th  and  9th  Illinois  Cavalry 
regiments,  and  the  2nd  Iowa  Cavalry  regiments— all  Spencer- 
armed— in  his  division.  Schofield  had  at  least  three  flanking 
companies  firing  the  seven-shooters.  The  Federal  infantry  gen- 
erally, and  the  Confederate  infantry  and  cavalry,  carried  mostly 
muzzle-loaders.  Practically  all  of  the  Federal  cavalry  not  armed 
with  the  seven-shooters  were  equipped  with  the  Sharp's  breech- 
loader. The  Yanks  were  three  or  more  times  as  powerful  as 
the  Rebs,  at  the  muzzle  end  of  the  guns,  at  Franklin. 

In  Georgia,  Hood  apparently  had  underestimated  the 
strength  of  the  seven-shooting  troops,  probably  for  two  reasons. 
First,  Sherman's  failure  to  utilize  the  full  power  of  the  Spencer- 
armed  troops.  Secondly,  the  proportionate  size  of  the  cavalry 
in  Georgia  was  small  compared  to  Sherman's  hugh  infantry 
force.  When  Hood  encountered  Wilson  at  Franklin,  he  met 
an  opponent  of  the  Sheridan  caliber  and  a  Federal  cavalry  that 
was  about  one-fourth,  rather  than  one-tenth,  the  size  of  the 
accompanying  infantry  and  artillery. 

Hood  made  one  of  the  serious  mistakes  that  cost  him  the 
model  battle  of  the  war  by  sending  his  own  best  cavalry  leader, 
Forrest,  with  two  divisions,  on  a  side  operation  expected  to 
whip  a  large  part  of  the  Federal  cavalry.  Wilson,  however, 
detached  only  two  of  his  brigades,  including  his  seven-shooting 
2nd  Michigan  Cavalry,  which  handily  defeated  Forrest  and 
his  large  mounted  force. 

Meanwhile,  the  desperate  infantry  struggle  at  Franklin  went 
on  with  all  the  fury  of  the  Waterloo  it  has  suggested  to  mili- 
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tary  students.  There  was  no  breeze  that  day  in  or  nearby  the 
town,  at  the  edge  of  which  ran  the  rails  of  the  Tennessee  & 
Alabama  Railroad,  alongside  the  winding  Harpeth  River.  Just 
outside  of  Franklin  were  the  farms  and  meadows,  the  hills  and 
dales,  the  dense  woods  and  the  open  timber,  the  covered  bridge, 
the  gin  house,  the  farm  homes  and  the  other  familiar  Tennessee 
landmarks,  to  provide  a  perfect  setting  for  a  Civil  War  tussle. 
Here  the  professional  soldiers  could  try  their  methods,  their 
men  and  their  weapons  in  what  was  primarily  a  mass  duel  with 
rifles.  The  dense,  black  smoke  from  the  artillery  and  40,000 
small  arms  hung  heavily  over  the  entire  area.  Much  of  the  firing 
was  at  brutally  short  range.  Many  Rebel  artillery  attacks  came 
so  close  that  Union  defenders  had  to  beat  them  back  hand-to- 
hand  with  hatchets  and  pickaxes.  Here  and  there  could  be 
heard  the  distinctive  roar  of  the  seven-shooters  of  the  infantry, 
or  the  cavalry  fighting  dismounted. 

On  the  outer  edge  of  this  intense  chaos,  as  Forrest's  main 
cavalry  was  being  annihilated  by  the  Federal's  seven-shooters, 
Wilson  with  the  other  five  mounted  brigades  charged  the  bal- 
ance of  the  Rebel  cavalry.  Now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  battle, 
Wilson  out-numbered  his  foe.  Five  of  his  regiments  were  Spen- 
cer-armed. With  this  overwhelming  superiority  in  fire-power 
as  well  as  men,  Wilson  quickly  put  the  Confederates  to  a  com- 
plete rout.  Those  not  immediately  killed  or  wounded  were 
driven  into  the  river  and  out  of  the  fighting. 

Newspaper  correspondents  watched  the  terrible  Battle  of 
Franklin.  One  Chicago  paper  left  a  stirring  eye-witness  record 
of  the  unusually  bloody  and  decisive  victory  over  Forrest: 

"We  were  standing  on  an  elevation,"  wrote  the  re- 
porter, "a  little  to  the  rear  and  left  of  this  Michigan 
(2nd  Michigan  Cavalry),  which  gave  us  a  full  and  com- 
plete view  of  the  battle.  We  saw  them  slide  from  their 
saddles  and  rush  forward  a  few  rods  to  the  acclivity  of 
a  gentle  slope  that  shielded  their  horses  from  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  and  here  they  fell  upon  their  faces,  hugging 
the  ground  so  closely  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
the  enemy  to  see  them,  while  their  commander,  Lieuten- 
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ant  Colonel  Smith,  seated  upon  a  log  in  close  proximity 
to  his  crouching  line,  with  his  bridle  rein  strung  upon  his 
arm,  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  trying  to  light  his  pipe. 

"Through  the  woods,  along  their  front,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  heavy 
Gray  columns  of  the  enemy  moving  slowly  but  confi- 
dently forward.  Presently  they  halted,  when  a  column 
of  Louisiana  cavalry,  apparently  about  2,000  strong, 
swung  round  by  the  left,  dismounted,  and  forming  in 
line  of  battle,  came  rushing  forward,  pouring  from  their 
Enfield  rifles  volley  after  volley,  while  the  woods  re- 
sounded with  the  wild  scream  of  the  Texas  ranger. 

"Turning  our  face  for  a  moment  to  the  right  we  dis- 
covered General  Croxton  sitting  upon  his  horse  a  few 
feet  from  us,  with  one  leg  thrown  over  the  pommel  of 
his  saddle,  looking  at  the  scene.  Thinking  that  he  had 
not  seen  the  heavy  line  of  the  enemy  that  was  now  mov- 
ing up  and  partially  hid  from  view  by  an  undulating 
swell  of  the  ground,  we  exclaimed,  'General,  those  men 
will  be  annihilated'.  Turning  his  head  slowly  towards  us 
and  taking  us  to  be  a  resident  of  the  country,  he  ob- 
served, 'Don't  be  alarmed,  my  Tennessee  friend,  those 
are  my  whitefish  boys;  you'll  hear  them  speak  in  a  minute 
or  two.'  He  had  scarcely  finished  speaking  when  Michi- 
gan arose  to  her  knees,  and  in  that  praying  position 
poured  into  the  enemy  a  sheet  of  fire  which  could  be 
hurled  from  no  other  arm  than  the  Spencer  carbine.  For 
a  full  minute  an  incessant  stream  of  fire  poured  from  the 
muzzles  of  those  carbines,  drifting  upon  the  heavy  col- 
umns of  the  enemy  a  sheety  spray  of  lead,  such  as  no 
human  power  could  resist,  halting,  then  staggering  the 
advance.  The  line  wavered  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
under  a  rallying  shout,  it  bounded  forward  a  few  feet 
against  the  storm  of  leaden  hail.  Again  it  halted,  broke 
and  fled. 

"For  nearly  two  hours,  column  after  column  was 
hurled  upon  that  Michigan  regiment,  and  each  in  turn 
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was  driven  back  with  terrible  slaughter.  At  length  there 
was  a  pause;  silence  broken  only  by  the  fitful  rustling 
of  the  forest  leaf.  In  the  distance  the  enemy  could  be 
seen  dismounting  and  massing  columns  for  another  charge 
—one  that  would  trample  beneath  its  feet  the  power 
that  had  so  stubbornly  resisted  their  advance.  We  turned 
to  point  them  out  to  General  Croxton,  but  he  was  gone. 
Onward  came  that  black  mass  of  the  enemy,  flaunting 
their  banners  with  maddened  desperation,  and  again  did 
Michigan  empty  her  carbines.  Then  came  the  ringing 
shout  of  their  commander,  'Up,  Michigan,  right,  double 
quick,  mount.' 

"Now  was  the  moment  of  peril— the  moment  of 
danger.  Not  less  than  four  thousand  rifles  were  ready  to 
sweep  away  the  line  when  it  rose  from  its  leafy  couch, 
but  at  the  very  instant  that  the  command  was  given  to 
fall  back,  the  eighth  Iowa  cavalry,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Dorr,  dashed  through  a  thicket  and  struck 
the  enemy  upon  the  right  flank  with  an  enfilading  fire 
that  rolled  it  up  into  a  mass  of  confusion.  Amazed  and 
bewildered,  the  rebels  directed  their  glance  for  a  moment 
in  the  direction  of  this  unexpected  attack,  and  in  that 
moment  Michigan  was  in  the  saddle  and  all  was  safe." 

In  fact,  the  whole  Union  army  was  safe.  The  shattered 
Confederate  force  withdrew  in  the  night,  leaving  1750  dead 
on  the  field.  They  were  buried  there  in  the  next  dawn,  as  gray 
as  their  uniforms,  by  the  men  in  Blue.  Only  1 89  Federals  were 
killed  at  Franklin.  The  phenomenal  Union  victory,  like  that 
of  Jackson,  with  his  Kentucky  rifles,  over  the  Redcoats,  with 
their  smooth-bores,  at  New  Orleans,  was  won  largely  by  the 
superior  arms  of  the  Federal  cavalry. 

That  night,  Schofield  said  to  Wilson: 

"We  should  not  have  been  able  to  withdraw  from 
Franklin,  or  to  maintain  ourselves  there,  but  for  the 
defeat  and  repulse  of  Forrest's  cavalry." 
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The  Federals  had  lost  about  iooo  wounded  and  iooo  cap- 
tured or  missing  but  otherwise  were  in  good  order  for  the 
planned  withdrawal  to  Nashville.  The  Confederates  were  so 
badly  shocked  and  hurt,  especially  with  1 1  Generals  gone,  that 
Wilson  and  the  cavalry  marched  on  ahead  of  the  Union  infan- 
try, undisturbed.  The  mounted  force  needed  more  time  than 
the  foot  soldiers,  to  prepare  for  the  next  battle,  which  all 
knew  would  come  soon. 

Grant  himself  often  had  been  sorely  handicapped  by  the 
War  Department  before  he  became  General  in  Chief.  He  now 
took  it  upon  himself  to  run  the  war  in  Tennessee  over  the 
nearest  thing  to  the  long  distance  telephone  of  today.  The 
results  made  the  two  Generals,  one  at  either  end  of  the  voice- 
less telegraph  wire,  irritated  with  each  other.  Fortunately, 
Thomas  stuck  to  his  decision  to  fight  his  own  way  in  his  own 
time,  giving  us  the  Franklin  and  Nashville  masterpieces.  Won 
chiefly  by  the  operations  of  the  super-armed  cavalry,  these  two 
smothering  victories  practically  destroyed  Hood's  army. 

The  historic  Grant-Thomas  episode  began  when  the  Gen- 
eral in  Chief  thought  Thomas  should  have  gone  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Schofield  and  Wilson  at  Franklin.  It  continued  by 
Grant  forming  a  mistaken  impression  of  the  condition  of  Wil- 
son's cavalry.  Grant  wrote  to  Sherman,  three  days  after  the 
Battle  of  Franklin: 

".  .  .  Thomas  far  outnumbers  Hood  in  infantry.  In 
cavalry,  Hood  has  the  advantage  in  morale  and  numbers." 

Grant  may  have  been  right  as  to  the  numbers.  Franklin 
had  proved  him  wrong  on  the  point  of  morale.  Wilson's  real 
trouble  was  that  he  was  short  of  horses  when  he  arrived  at 
Nashville.  The  cavalry  had  been  on  the  march  for  40  days 
and  had  lost  many  mounts  in  the  Franklin  slaughter  house. 

With  another  big  cavalry  fight  shaping  up,  Wilson  hur- 
riedly combed  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  for  horses.  Andrew 
Johnson,  Vice-President  elect,  gave  up  his  steed  without  a 
murmur.  Circus  folks,  street  car  companies,  farmers  and  others 
contributed  their  horses  to  the  cavalry-army  being  organized 
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on  a  tremendous  scale  near  the  Capitol.  The  beasts  had  to  be 
shod  and  saddled.  Yet,  in  seven  days,  with  no  encouragement 
from  Grant,  Wilson  re-built  his  army  on  horseback  into  a 
formidable  force  of  10,000  men,  thickly  studded  with  deadly 
Spencer  carbines.  He  had  3000  other  cavalrymen,  without 
mounts,  who  tagged  along,  to  fight  when  the  shooting  got 
under  way. 

Meanwhile,  Grant,  irked  by  what  he  considered  undue 
delay  in  launching  the  attack  on  Hood  at  Nashville,  kept  up 
an  annoying  barrage  of  messages  to  Thomas,  strongly  urging 
him  to  move  against  the  enemy.  The  controversy  over  the 
telegraph  wires  between  Grant  and  Thomas  is  a  familiar  Civil 
War  story.  Thomas,  of  course,  wanted  to  be  fully  prepared 
and  his  chief  concern  was  for  the  cavalry,  which  had  proved  so 
extraordinarily  valuable  at  Franklin. 

Finally,  on  December  10th,  1864,  Thomas  and  Wilson  were 
ready  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  their  General-in-Chief,  raging 
at  them  in  City  Point,  Virginia.  Nature  herself  then  went  into 
a  tantrum  and  sent  down  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  onto  the  ground, 
already  glazed  with  ice.  No  cavalry  could  move  under  such 
treacherous  road  conditions.  Grant  kept  up  his  impatient  mes- 
sages, spurring  Thomas  to  say  to  Wilson: 

"If  they  let  me  alone  I  will  fight  this  battle  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  done,  and  will  surely  win  it;  but  I  will  not 
throw  the  victory  away  nor  sacrifice  the  brave  men  of 
this  army  by  moving  till  the  thaw  sets  in.', 

Thomas,  of  course,  was  in  the  right.  Nevertheless,  perturbed 
Grant  sent  General  Logan  to  take  over  the  command,  and 
considered  going  himself.  But  a  higher  power  than  five-star 
Generals  intervened.  The  biting  cold  let  up  on  December  13th. 
The  solid  ice  turned  to  Tennessee  mud  on  the  14th.  On  the 
warm,  sunny  15th,  the  army  in  Blue  moved  determinedly 
against  Flood.  When  Logan's  train  reached  Louisville,  he 
learned  that  the  work  had  already  been  done,  probably  as  well 
as  if  Grant  had  been  there  himself.  Thus  Grant  was  spared 
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duplicating  the  collossal  mistake  of  Jeff  Davis  in  removing 
Joe  Johnston  just  before  the  Battle  of  Peach  Tree  Creek. 

Profiting  from  the  lessons  begun  by  Wilder  with  the 
mounted  infantry,  Wilson's  huge  cavalry  corps  of  13,000  men 
fought  with  the  foot  troops  at  Nashville,  mostly  dismounted, 
and  in  many  of  the  frontal  attacks  up  to  and  through  the  final 
charge.  Colonel  Henry  Stone,  of  General  Thomas'  staff,  in  de- 
scribing the  last  scene  of  the  battle,  wrote: 

"Coon's  brigade  of  Hatch's  division  with  resounding 
cheers  charged  upon  the  enemy  and  poured  such  volleys 
of  musketry  from  their  repeating  rifles  as  I  have  never 
heard  equalled.  Thus  beset  on  both  sides,  Bate's  people 
broke  out  of  the  works  and  ran  down  the  hill  ...  in 
those  few  minutes  an  army  was  changed  into  a  mob." 

General  Bate,  it  may  be  recalled,  was  on  the  losing  side  in 
the  world's  first  battle  in  which  the  basic  repeater  was  em- 
ployed, at  Hoover's  Gap.  In  this  last  battle  in  Tennessee,  Bate 
commanded  18  or  20  regiments  but  they  were  depleted  by 
casualties  and  desertions.  General  Hatch,  opposing  him  in  their 
part  of  the  Nashville  struggle,  had  nine  regiments;  however, 
three  of  them  were  Spencer-armed.  In  numbers,  Bate  and 
Hatch  were  about  equal.  In  fire-power,  Hatch  had  the  advan- 
tage of  two  or  three  to  one.  Besides,  the  seven-shooting  cavalry 
held  a  dominating,  psychological  edge.  The  war  obviously  was 
drawing  to  an  end.  Most  of  the  Rebs  were  aware  that  they 
were  backing  into  the  last  ditch.  The  majority  of  them  had 
faced  the  repeater.  They  were  tired  of  reaching  their  arms  to 
the  sky,  to  ram  paper  cartridges  into  their  18th  Century  mus- 
kets, as  the  crouching  Yanks,  with  their  20th  Century  weapons, 
pumped  bullets  at  them,  up  to  15  shots  per  minute.  Such  hope- 
less weariness  is  apt  to  use  what  strength  it  has  left,  to  run  away. 

While  Hatch  was  thus  whipping  Bate,  in  the  infantry  battle, 
Croxton's  Federal  cavalry  regiments  were  likewise  smashing 
the  Confederates  on  another  section  of  the  field. 

"Here  the  regiment  (2nd  Michigan  Cavalry)  and 
brigade,"  wrote  Captain  M.  P.  Thatcher,  of  the  2nd 
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Michigan,  "were  restrained  from  further  advancing, 
while  the  infantry  and  artillery  pressed  the  enemy's 
center  and  maneuvered  for  a  position  from  which  the 
final  blow  would  be  struck.  And  soon  it  came.  Never 
did  infantry  and  cavalry  vie  with  each  other  with  more 
earnest  vigor  than  on  this  occasion,  to  see  which  would 
be  first  over  the  earthworks  of  the  enemy  .  .  .  Where 
mounted  cavalry  could  not  go,  dismounted  did  go,  with 
a  rush  and  determination  that  knew  no  checking,  and 
repeating  rifles,  carbines,  and  heavy  revolvers  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  enemy  that  could  not  have 
guessed  how  so  small  a  number  kept  up  such  a  terrific 
fusilade.  Many  threw  down  their  arms  and  surrendered. 
Hundreds  threw  themselves  flat  upon  the  ground,  un- 
armed, to  escape  the  thick  blackness  of  the  storm  of 
lead.  Other  thousands  ran,  and  but  very  few  returned 
a  parting  shot  after  their  ranks  were  once  broken." 

"Up  to  that  time  (the  Battle  of  Nashville),"  wrote 
Wilson,  "the  cavalry  in  the  West  had  been  reserved  for 
independent  operations,  and  had  rarely  been  seen  assault- 
ing fortified  positions.  Such  work  had  been,  by  com- 
mon consent,  left  for  the  infantry;  but  now,  under  the 
influence  of  organization  and  discipline,  the  cavalry, 
with  their  Spencer  repeating  rifles,  felt  themselves  equal 
to  any  task  .  .  .  The  increase,  from  4500  to  12,000 
(13,000)  ...  the  successes  it  gained  in  battle  and  the 
persistency  with  which  it  pursued  the  flying  enemy 
are  without  parallel  in  this  or  any  other  war  .  .  .  there 
was  no  success  gained  over  the  enemy's  left  wing  on 
either  the  first  or  second  day  of  the  Battle  of  Nashville 
that  was  not  primarily  and  directly  due  to  the  operations 
of  the  Cavalry,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  final 
assault  which  broke  the  enemy's  lines  and  sent  his  army 
to  the  rear  in  confusion." 

In  round  numbers,  Hood  had  about  40,000  men  against 
70,000  Federals  at  Nashville.  The  Union  loss  totalled  3057. 
Hood   reported   his   total  at  4500,  but  Thomas  stated  in   his 
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official  report  that  he  took  13,189  prisoners  and  counted  more 
than  2000  deserters  in  Gray.  These  figures,  so  abstract  today, 
held  much  solid  hope  for  Grant  and  his  staff  at  the  time.  Their 
immediate  conclusion  based  on  the  performance  of  the  seven- 
shooting  cavalry,  was  to  create  the  most  destructive  army  on 
horseback  the  world  had  ever  seen  and  place  it  under  the 
command  of  Wilson  for  the  final,  complete  campaign  of  the  war. 


Chapter  Sixteen 

Rebel  Forts  Fall  to  the 

Seven-Shooting  Cavalry- Army 

A  WELL-KEPT  SECRET  of  the  otherwise  gos- 
sipy Civil  War  came  out  in  the  open  on  March  22nd,  1865, 
when  Wilson  and  his  mighty  army— on  horseback— set  out  to 
destroy  the  West  flank  of  the  Confederacy.  It  had  been  diffi- 
cult to  divert  attention  from  the  formation  of  such  a  large, 
specialized  fighting  force  and  its  unique  purpose.  For,  in  Wash- 
ington, where  Southern  spies  mingled  quite  freely  with  loyal 
citizens,  it  was  easy  to  find  out  something  about  almost  every- 
thing important  going  on  militarily. 

In  March,  1861,  Edward  Baker  arrived  in  Washington  from 
California.  He  went  at  once  to  the  White  House  and  had  break- 
fast with  his  old  and  dear  friend,  Lincoln.  During  the  meal, 
Baker  told  the  President  about  a  Southern  plot  to  take  over 
the  entire  Pacific  coast  Union  military  installation.  Within 
hours,  word  from  Confederate  agents  in  the  Capitol  was  on  its 
way  to  their  workers  in  San  Francisco.  The  information  was 
amazingly  accurate  as  to  the  Federal  plan  for  counter  action. 

Thus  did  the  business  of  spying  get  off  to  a  head  start  in 
one  of  its  most  prolific  and  romantic  eras,  with  much  aid  from 
the  press  of  both  sides.  Newspaper  reporters  became  inform- 
ally attached  to  the  military  and  to  them  we  owe  a  large  part 
of  Civil  War  history.  But  they  were  new  at  the  work,  their 
editors  oft  were  naive,  and  many  war  secrets  became  public 
property  through  their  published  stories.  We  have  seen  how 
Hood's  plan  to  invade  Tennessee  in  the  Fall  of  1864  was  re- 
vealed in  a  Southern  newspaper.  Newsboys  were  freely  ad- 
mitted through  the  lines  by  both  sides;  some  of  these  lads  were 
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older  than  they  looked  and  sometimes  took  back  large  secrets, 
as  well  as  small  coins  from  the  sale  of  papers. 

The  war  correspondent  of  today  might  envy  the  oppor- 
tunities of  his  counterpart  of  the  Civil  War.  Lincoln's  confidant, 
Admiral  Dahlgren,  wrote  in  his  diary,  June  ist,  1862: 

"I  went  with  the  President  to  the  War  Department 
.    .   .  In  an  adjoining  room  is  the  corps  of  telegraphers. 

I  observed  that  the  editor  of   walked  in 

and  coolly  sat  down  to  read  the  latest  telegrams." 
The  news  coming  in  over  the  wires  was  confidential,  from 
McClellan's  headquarters,  at  the  Battle  of  Seven  Pines,  near 
Richmond,  May  31st  and  June  1,  1862.  It  was  here  that  Lee 
took  over  the  Confederate  command,  after  Joe  Johnson  was 
wounded. 

Fortunately  for  the  Union  and  its  secret  cavalry-army  plan 
of  late  1864,  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  focused  on  Sheridan, 
Grant,  and  Sherman,  pressing  the  Confederates  hard  in  the 
East.  In  that  area  telegraph  lines  generally  were  available  to 
feed  bloody  news  to  bloodthirsty  readers.  The  turbulent  Union 
activities  in  assembling  more  than  12,000  men  and  as  many 
cavalry  horses  and  mules  in  a  godforsaken  spot  in  upper  Ala- 
bama went  largely  unnoticed.  As  the  Wilson  raid  progressed, 
there  were  no  telegraph  connections  to  tell  the  world  what  was 
going  on  in  the  remote  West.  When  the  raid  was  over,  the 
country  was  in  such  a  turmoil  over  Appomattox  and  Lincoln's 
assassination,  little  heed  was  paid  to  Wilson.  In  fact,  the  un- 
precedented destruction  of  the  West  Confederate  flank  never 
has  been  given  the  attention  it  seems  to  have  deserved. 

The  Wilson  raid  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events 
of  the  war,  from  a  martial  point  of  view.  It  threw  overboard 
the  idea  of  centuries  that  the  cavalry  must  be  tied  to  the  apron 
strings  of  the  infantry.  Sheridan's  spectacular,  pace-setting 
Richmond  raid  was  a  part  of  the  movement  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  His  masterful  Shenandoah  and  Appomattox  cam- 
paigns, although  mainly  cavalry  operations,  were  supported  by 
large  infantry  forces.  Sherman's  cavalry  successfully  blazed  his 
trail  through  Georgia,  but  rarely  was  let  loose  in  big  operations. 
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Grant  was  open-minded  about  untying  the  apron  strings,  but 
for  his  own  personally-conducted  Richmond  campaign  he 
slugged  it  out  mostly  with  masses  of  infantry,  and  artillery. 

As  we  have  seen,  Sherman  wanted  to  finish  up  the  war  in 
the  West  with  infantry  but  Wilson  and  the  cavalry  got  the 
main  job.  Through  hard  luck,  Wilson  had  done  badly  for  a 
period  in  1864.  He  was  an  unpopular  choice.  As  it  turned  out, 
Grant's  judgment  was  thoroughly  confirmed  by  the  brilliant 
Union  cavalry  performance  in  the  battles  of  Franklin  and 
Nashville.  If  Grant  had  any  doubt  about  the  secret  plan  for 
the  Wilson  raid,  scheduled  for  the  following  Spring,  the  crush- 
ing cavalry  victories  at  and  near  the  Tennessee  Capitol  must 
have  convinced  him  to  go  ahead.  Rather,  he  let  Wilson  go 
ahead.  In  contrast  to  the  hamstringing  of  Thomas  at  Nashville 
by  Grant— himself  an  old  victim  of  Washington  desk-strategy— 
Wilson  was  quite  on  his  own. 

At  the  time,  the  Union  mailed  fist  was  closing  on  the  entire 
Confederacy,  with  the  exception  of  Alabama  and  the  three 
remaining  Rebel  arsenals.  One  was  at  Selma,  second  best  forti- 
fied stronghold  in  Dixie,  in  the  center  of  Alabama.  Another 
was  at  West  Point,  Georgia,  also  well  protected.  The  third 
was  at  Columbus,  Georgia,  with  its  formidable  ring  of  forts 
and  elaborate  barriers. 

In  this  wide,  deep,  West  flank— between  the  Alabama  and 
Chattahootchie  Rivers— were  all  of  the  foundries;  rolling  mills; 
gun,  sword,  and  pistol  factories;  ammunition;  coal  mines;  and 
ship  builders,  left  within  reach  of  the  Confederate  armed  forces. 
Here  also  were  surprisingly  large  stocks  of  about  all  the  South 
had  left  to  take  the  place  of  its  worthless  money— cotton.  All 
this  lay  in  the  shadow  of  the  little  finger  of  the  Union  mailed 
fist. 

The  strength  of  the  little  finger,  so  puny  in  itself,  becomes 
tremendously  powerful,  and  essential,  for  a  complete  job  of 
choking  such  as  Grant  planned  for  Dixie.  In  those  days  of  crude 
or  nonexistent  communication,  there  was  much  about  Alabama 
not  known  to  the  North.  And  the  time  was  short.  Sheridan  was 
already  riding  hard  in  the  direction  of  Appomattox.  Richmond 
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was  sure  to  fall  to  Grant  within  a  few  days.  Sherman  was  now 
marching  back  from  the  sea,  his  mission  virtually  accomplished. 
Therefore,  Wilson  was  sent  forth  with  the  fastest,  best-armed, 
largest  force  of  its  kind  ever  assembled— an  all-cavalry  army— 
to  do  a  job  always  before  assigned  primarily  to  the  infantry. 
But  there  were  no  foot  soldiers,  as  such,  with  Wilson,  to  slow 
up  the  Union  time-table.  He  was  given  every  means  available 
to  cover  the  ground  and  pass  over  the  water  in  the  shortest 
time  possible  before  the  motor  and  air  age. 

Succeeding  well  beyond  expectations,  Wilson's  cavalcade 
broke  all  records  up  to  that  time,  eliminating  all  of  Alabama 
and  what  remained  of  the  Confederacy  in  Georgia,  within  29 
days.  For  good  measure,  they  nabbed  Jefferson  Davis,  wearing 
his  wife's  cloak  and  shawl,  and  his  sister-in-law,  as  they  at- 
tempted to  escape  a  ring  of  Spencer-armed  troopers.  Best  of 
all,  at  no  time  during  the  war  had  so  much  Confederate  terri- 
tory been  recovered  in  such  a  short  time  with  so  little  blood- 
letting. Only  99  Federals  were  killed,  598  wounded  and  28 
finally  reported  missing.  While  the  Rebel  losses  were  far 
greater,  especially  in  the  captured  and  missing,  the  total  Amer- 
ican blood  shed  in  Wilson's  raid  was  but  a  droplet  compared 
to  the  red  Niagara  that  cascaded  during  the  long  struggle. 

As  the  sun  appeared  on  the  horizon  of  the  State  about  to  be 
invaded,  March  22nd,  1865,  the  Union's  army  on  horseback 
stood  poised  on  the  North  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River  at 
Gravelly  Springs,  in  the  extreme  Northwest  corner  of  Alabama. 
It  was  an  impressive  spectacle  in  the  long  ago— an  entire 
mounted  army  of  three  divisions  well  over  20  regiments— a  Blue 
sea  of  13,000  men— 10,000  on  horseback,  3000  marching  with, 
or  riding,  the  wagons  and  caissons— all  carrying  short,  compact 
cavalry  carbines— all  stripped  to  the  barest  essentials  for  fighting 
as  well  as  subsisting,  on  the  principle  that  he  journeys  fastest 
who  travels  light. 

Eastern  leadership,  it  has  been  observed,  kept  the  Union 
war  effort  braked  until  the  President,  himself  from  the  West, 
covertly  got  the  repeating  carbine  into  the  hands  of  the  U.  S. 
Cavalry.  Lincoln  then  looked  to  his  native  prairie  States  for 
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leaders  of  a  caliber  to  put  an  end  to  the  fighting.  He  had  wor- 
ried much  about  the  West,  removed  from  the  actual  righting; 
whether  or  not  it  would  send  troops  in  response  to  his  call  for 
volunteers.  When  the  first  regiment  from  beyond  the  Alle- 
ghenies  debouched  from  the  railroad  cars  in  Washington  on 
May  1 6th,  1861,  Lincoln  cried  out:  "Thank  God  for  Mich- 
igan!" He  thus  praised  his  Maker  over  and  over  again  as  other 
recruits  from  the  North  rallied  to  his  side. 

These  Michiganites  were  infantrymen,  making  early  war 
history.  Later,  the  State  that  was  to  be  the  arsenal  of  the  de- 
mocracies in  the  World  Wars,  topped  the  Union  in  supplying 
the  Spencer-armed  regiments.  Next  to  Michigan  came  her  sister 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois;  Pennsylvania  and  Iowa  in  fur- 
nishing seven-shooting  troopers  to  the  Union  cause.  And  theirs' 
were  among  the  heaviest  casualties  of  the  war. 

Although  Lincoln  did  not  live  to  learn  of  the  phenomenal 
success  of  the  Wilson  raid,  he  knew  beforehand  of  its  Western 
make-up.  Only  one  of  Wilson's  Spencer-armed  regiments  orig- 
inated East  of  the  Alleghenies— the  7th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry. 
Michigan  supplied  its  2nd  and  4th  Cavalry  regiments.  Ohio 
furnished  four— its  1st,  3rd,  4th  and  7th  Cavalry  regiments. 
Indiana  gave  three— its  4th  Cavalry  and  17th  and  72nd  Mounted 
Infantry  regiments.  Illinois  provided  its  98th  and  123rd 
Mounted  Infantry  regiments.  Iowa  sent  five— its  1st,  3rd,  4th, 
5th  and  8th  Cavalry  regiments.  Kentucky  produced  its  4th 
Mounted  Infantry  regiment  and  its  4th,  6th  and  7th  Cavalry 
regiments.  From  Wisconsin  came  its  most  distinguished 
mounted  regiment— the  1st  Wisconsin  Cavalry.  Missouri  gave 
its  10th  Cavalry  regiment.  The  4th  U.  S.  Regulars  represented 
all  States  of  the  Union.  Many  other  Spencer-armed  regiments 
from  the  West,  at  the  time,  were  mopping  up  with  Sheridan, 
Sherman  and  Grant. 

Wilson's  24  regiments  were  almost  completely  Spencer- 
armed.  The  owners  of  the  repeating  rifles,  generally,  rode  the 
horses.  But  there  were  only  10,000  of  the  saddled  animals,  in- 
cluding Andy  Johnson's,  to  go  around.  The  other  3000  cavalry- 
men had  no  mounts,  but  did  not  hold  up  the  parade,  fighting 
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with  the  others  whenever  the  need  arose.  The  few  not  armed 
with  the  seven-shooter  carried  the  next  best,  also  a  carbine, 
usually  Sharp's.  Altogether,  this  fast-moving,  fast-shooting  army 
derived  its  mobility  and  fire-power  from  a  basic  reason  for  the 
Southern  downfall— the  industry  of  the  North,  in  which  the 
wheelwright  was  a  leading  tycoon. 

The  wagon  industry  flourished  prodigiously  during  the 
Civil  War,  laying  the  foundation  for  the  American  idea  of 
building  automobiles  en  masse,  in  the  Detroit  area  and  South 
Bend.  The  vehicles  for  Wilson's  raid  alone  ran  into  big  money. 
He  had  200  wagons,  exclusive  of  the  carriages  of  his  20  units 
of  horse  artillery.  Fifty  wagons  were  especially  constructed  to 
haul  long  pontoons  so  that  the  widest  river  to  be  encountered 
might  be  spanned  quickly.  The  remaining  150  wagons  were 
loaded  with  ammunition  and  other  supplies.  Hundreds  of  horses 
and  mules— six  to  a  team— were  used  to  pull  these  vehicles,  in 
addition  to  the  10,000  saddled  warriors.  Also,  each  regiment 
had  a  pack  of  mules  to  carry  ten  days  rations  of  hardtack  and 
meat;  and  two  months  supply  of  sugar,  salt  and  coffee— the  uni- 
versal pickup  beverage  for  both  sides. 

Here  and  there  a  man  would  grind  coffee  in  an  ingenious 
little  hand-mill  built  into  the  stock  of  his  single-shot  carbine, 
made  in  St.  Louis  and  issued  one  to  a  company,  by  some  regi- 
ments. 

Taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  Rebels'  experience,  Wilson's  men 
were  armed  sparingly.  The  bayonet  had  practically  disappeared. 
The  saber  was  on  the  way  out.  The  Northerners  never  did 
become  too  adept  with  the  knife.  The  pistol  had  lost  favor 
because  of  its  short  range  and  paper  cartridge.  Many  of  the 
troopers  carried  only  one  weapon— the  compact  seven-shooter. 
With  its  waterproof  brass  shell,  the  Spencer  became  the  do-all 
weapon  of  the  men  fortunate  enough  to  own  it.  Each  man's 
haversack  was  limited  to  five  days  rations  for  himself.  At  his 
saddle  he  carried  only  two  days  fodder  for  his  horse,  in  a  pair 
of  saddle  bags,  one  usually  holding  corn. 

The  men  ate  together  and  sang  in  chorus.  A  soldier's  full 
stomach  may  not  improve  his  voice  but  it  did  bring  forth  trie 
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songs  which  lent  spirit  and  color  so  romantically  to  the  Civil 
War  panorama.  One  Confederate  General  stated  after  the  war 
that  the  South  might  have  won  if  it  had  possessed  a  repertoire 
to  match  the  stirring  marching  songs  that  originated  in  the 
North. 

Little  inspiration  to  sing  came  from  the  attitude  in  Rich- 
mond toward  the  cavalryman  in  Gray.  He  was  required  to  lay 
out  his  own  money  for  his  mount.  At  meal  time  he  was  handed 
some  wheat  flour  or  corn  meal  and  expected  to  cook  his  own 
victuals.  Soldiers  who  eat  alone,  think  alone.That  is  apt  to  bring 
on  homesickness.  Putting  the  soldier  in  Gray  on  his  own, 
worked  during  the  first  half  of  the  war.  But  the  idea  was  faulty 
and  it  started  to  disintegrate  as  hunger  joined  the  Confederate 
ranks.  About  this  time  the  Rebs  noticed  an  astonishing  increase 
in  the  number  of  Yanks  on  horses.  Both  Yanks  and  mounts  ob- 
viously were  better  fed  than  themselves. 

Napoleon  observed  that  an  army  travels  on  its  stomach. 
Well  fortified  in  that  respect,  Wilson's  vast  cavalcade  got  under 
way  to  the  patter  of  50,000  hoofs  and  the  crunching  of  a 
thousand  iron-tired  wheels.  The  men  sang  their  songs  of  war, 
sweet,  sad,  or  salty— a  melody  for  every  mood.  The  long  parade 
of  fauna  and  vehicles  stretched  out  15  miles.  If  any  of  the  few 
inhabitants  in  rural  Alabama  watched  it  go  by  they  had  a  four- 
hour  show  from  any  one  point  on  the  dirt  pike  to  Elyton,  better 
known  today  as  Birmingham. 

Coming  up  from  the  South  was  the  famous  Confederate 
cavalry  leader,  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest,  an  old  antagonist  of 
Grant  and  like  him  a  holder  of  the  highest  military  title,  Lieu- 
tenant General.  In  supreme  command  of  all  Rebel  cavalry 
South  of  the  Tennessee  and  Savannah  Rivers,  Forrest  had  the 
best  of  the  Southern  mounted  troops,  except  for  those  directly 
under  Lee,  now  with  their  hands  full  trying  to  hold  back 
Sheridan  in  Virginia.  It  was  Forrest's  job  to  stop  Wilson  from 
capturing  the  arsenals  in  Alabama  and  along  the  Chattahootchie 
River,  now  more  vital  than  ever  to  the  waning  Confederate 
cause.  Forrest's  army  was  about  the  same  size  as  Wilson's.  But 
the  men  in  Gray  were  hungry  and  their  horses  were  hungry. 
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They  lacked  the  speed  and  spirit  of  old.  The  Yanks  arrived  at 
Elyton  before  the  tired  Rebs  could  get  there,  on  March  30th, 
1865. 

Wilson,  observing  that  Elyton  could  be  taken  without  a 
fight,  sent  General  Croxton  with  four  Spencer-armed  regiments 
out  on  a  side-raid  towards  Tuscaloosa.  Wilson  then  entered 
Elyton.  Both  sides  had  become  expert  in  the  art  of  tying  steel 
rails  into  bow  knots,  returning  mines  to  a  state  not  even  nature 
would  impose  on  a  digger,  and  otherwise  wantonly  undoing 
man's  constructive  work.  Within  hours,  all  of  Elyton  related 
in  any  way  to  war  production  lay  in  ruins,  and  Wilson's  main 
army  was  on  the  march  South. 

The  next  day,  March  31st,  1865,  about  30  miles  South  of 
Elyton,  the  two  cavalry  armies  collided  at  Monte  Vallo  for  the 
first  important  engagement  of  the  raid.  Forrest  himself  saw  his 
army  quickly  driven  out  of  the  town  before  the  withering  fire 
from  the  seven-shooters.  Their  peculiar  staccato  sounded  the 
keynote  of  the  succeeding  defeats  the  Confederate  Lieutenant- 
General  was  destined  to  endure  in  the  next  few  days.  Wilson's 
men  methodically  destroyed  the  extensive  ordnance  factories 
at  Monte  Vallo  and  then  went  into  camp  to  rest  up  for  an- 
other day  and  another  battle. 

The  following  day,  April  1st,  the  Federals  moved  to  Plant- 
ersville,  about  25  miles  to  the  South.  Minty's  Brigade  held  the 
lead.  At  nightfall,  on  reaching  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  the 
Rebels  put  up  a  stiff  resistance  but,  after  two  hours  of  sharp 
fighting,  were  driven  off,  principally  by  the  Spencers  of  the 
3rd  and  4th  Ohio  Cavalry  regiments.  The  whole  Federal  army, 
except  Croxton's  brigade  which  had  not  been  heard  from, 
bivouacked  that  night  at  Plantersville.  The  next  morning  the 
cavalcade  started  out  for  Selma,  main  objective  of  Wilson's  raid 
and  one  of  the  most  inviting  plums  remaining  in  the  Confed- 
eracy. 

Situated  on  the  Alabama  River,  with  a  railroad  and  a  navy 
yard,  Selma  was  arsenal,  granary  and  cotton  center  all  in  one, 
for  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  and  its  last  such  supply 
center  in  the  West.  Its  defenses  were  varied,  elaborate  and 
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formidable.  Selma  probably  would  have  stood,  two  years  earlier 
in  the  war.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  center  of  the  city,  for 
1200  feet,  extended  an  abatis  of  trees,  felled  outwards  with  each 
limb  trimmed  to  a  sharp  point,  rising  to  a  height  of  over  six 
feet.  In  back  of  this  barrier  was  a  cleared  space  filled  with  iron 
and  wooden  spikes  interwoven  with  wire  and  planted  with  land 
torpedoes.  Back  of  this  trap  was  a  palisade  about  nine  feet  high 
made  of  logs  set  endwise  and  buried  well  into  the  earth.  On 
the  inside  of  the  palisades,  about  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
was  a  platform  on  which  stood  the  soldiers  defending  the  city. 
Closely-spaced  loopholes  in  the  palisade  overlooked  all  ap- 
proaches. In  rear  of  the  palisade  was  a  ditch  about  five  feet  deep. 
From  the  scarp  of  the  ditch  rose  the  earthworks,  from  six  to 
eight  feet  high. 

At  regular  intervals  along  the  entrenchments,  strong,  star- 
faced  forts,  complete  with  bomb-proofs  and  embrasures,  com- 
manded every  angle.  Field  and  siege  cannon  dotted  the  horse- 
shoe of  fortifications,  extending  all  around  the  city  except  along 
the  river  front.  About  7000  Confederate  regulars  and  militia 
were  in  and  around  Selma.  Ordinarily,  they  should  have  been 
able  to  ward  off  an  army  twice  the  size  of  Wilson's  had  he  not 
had  the  seven-shooter  on  his  side. 

At  dawn,  April  2nd,  as  Grant's  army  was  entering  Rich- 
mond, Wilson's  mass  of  sleeping  men,  horses  and  mules  be- 
stirred themselves  to  the  blasting  of  the  bugles  and  broke  up 
their  one-night  camp.  Soon  the  huge  column  was  on  the  march 
to  Selma,  about  20  miles  away.  Almost  at  once  the  perpetual 
skirmishing  began.  But  so  effective  were  the  long-range  Spen- 
cers in  driving  off  the  Confederate  attackers  and  so  well  geared 
was  the  army-on-horseback  that  it  reached  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  Selma  by  4  PA1  the  same  day.  This  probably  set  a  Civil 
War  record  for  moving  such  a  large  body  of  men  in  so  short 
a  time,  against  armed  resistance. 

Then  began  the  strange  and  unprecedented  contest  between 
an  army  on  horseback  and  an  army  behind  what  were  consid- 
ered the  strongest  fortifications  that  could  be  built  by  man  in 
that  area.  Wilson's  horse  artillery,  lighter  and  fewer  than  the 
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heavy  pieces  around  the  fort,  could  not  match  the  enemy  can- 
non. His  chief  hope  for  victory  rested  on  the  neat  little  Spencer 
carbine  that  Ripley  of  Army  Ordnance  had  considered  too  toy- 
like for  consideration  back  in  1862. 

Minty  led  off,  on  the  Union  side.  Sending  the  3rd  Ohio 
Cavalry  to  the  right  and  rear  to  protect  his  transportation— the 
horses  and  pack  mules— Minty  dismounted  the  rest  of  his  brig- 
ade and  formed  the  men  in  line  a  half-mile  from  the  Rebel 
fortifications.  He  then  pushed  a  strong  skirmish  line  of  his 
seven-shooting  troopers  forward.  Immediately  they  began  fir- 
ing. The  whole  line  now  advanced,  delivering  as  it  came,  wither- 
ing volleys  at  the  rate  of  15  rounds  per  minute.  The  troopers 
aimed  at  the  heads  and  shoulders  bobbing  up  and  down  along 
the  palisade.  The  line  pressed  forward  through  the  abatis  until 
the  repeaters  had  driven  the  Rebels  from  the  platform  behind 
the  palisade,  into  their  main  line  of  entrenchments. 

Now  the  seven-shooting  cavalrymen  themselves  were  on 
the  platform.  They  poured  a  heavy  rain  of  lead  into  the  Con- 
federates. Wilson's  "Pioneers"— freed  slaves  paid  ten  dollars  a 
month  and  keep,  for  non-combatant  duty— rushed  forward  with 
their  axes  and  cut  the  palisades  in  several  places.  Through  these 
breaches  poured  the  assaulting  columns.  This  preliminary  opera- 
tion required  about  one  hour.  Then  Wilson  sent  a  force  of  1500 
Spencer-armed  men,  one  half  from  Minty's  Brigade,  the  other 
half  from  the  Lightning  Brigade,  at  the  heart  of  the  Confederate 
resistance.  Directly  ahead  were  about  1500  of  Forrest's  veterans, 
with  about  3000  Gray  regulars  and  militia  in  support  on  either 
flank.  The  two  armies  were  of  the  same  approximate  strength, 
allowing  for  the  defensive  position  of  the  Confederates.  But 
the  battle  for  the  moment  hinged  upon  the  contest  between  the 
opposing  forces  of  the  1500  Federals  attacking  the  1500  cav- 
alrymen of  Forrest.  His  men  held  the  advantage  of  fortifica- 
tions. Wilson's  men  held  the  seven-shooter.  The  impact  of  more 
than  20,000  bullets  per  minute,  poured  from  the  Spencers  into 
the  defenders'  ranks,  won  over  their  earthworks,  their  muzzle 
loaders  and  their  will-to-fight. 

Quickly,  the  1500  men  in  Blue  tore  open  the  vitals  of  the 
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Selma  defense.  The  rest  of  the  Federal  army  swept  into  the 
breach.  The  dead  and  wounded  lay  strewn  about  the  ground. 
Most  had  been  hit  in  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body. 
Hundreds  of  men  in  Gray  crouched  in  a  stupor  of  fear.  The 
uninjured  and  slightly  wounded  surrendered,  first  by  scores, 
then  by  hundreds,  then,  in  a  few  minutes,  by  regiments. 

From  the  Confederate  viewpoint,  the  seven-shooter  was  a 
major  factor  in  their  defeat.  Jordan  and  Pryor  write,  in  Cam- 
paigns of  General  Forrest: 

"They  were  armed  with  Spencer  rifles  .  .  .  and  from 
their  massive  lines  poured  out  an  unceasing  stream  of 
leaden  hail,  to  which  the  return  fire  of  the  attenuated 
Confederate  line  was  that  of  a  skirmish  to  the  uproar  of 
a  battle  at  its  climax  .  .  .  The  scene  generally  was  one 
of  the  wildest  confusion.  The  Confederates,  beaten  from 
the  breastworks,  were  rushing  toward  their  horses.  In 
the  town,  the  streets  were  choked  with  horses,  soldiers, 
and  citizens,  hurrying  wildly  to  and  fro.  From  the  houses 
came  the  wails  of  terrified  women  and  children,  about 
to  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  storming  enemy." 

One  hundred  fifty  Confederate  officers  tendered  their  swords 
to  Wilson  at  Selma.  Twenty-five  hundred  of  men  in  Gray  lay 
down  a  reason  for  their  defeat— their  muzzle-loaders.  Immense 
stores  went  over  to  the  Federals.  A  thick  haze  over  the  city  told 
what  was  now  an  old  story  of  harmless  cotton  returning  to  the 
elements,  dragged  up  into  nothingness  by  its  dangerous  wartime 
pal,  gunpowder.  The  Union  success  was  marred  by  the  escape 
of  the  celebrated  Forrest,  some  of  his  staff,  and  the  remnants 
of  his  army,  many  swimming  the  Alabama  River  in  making 
their  getaway. 

As  Lee  was  turning  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  over  to 
Grant,  on  April  9th,  1865,  Wilson  completed  the  moving  of 
his  long  column  of  men,  horses  and  mules  across  the  Alabama 
River,  without  wetting  a  Blue  uniform.  Still  unheard  from  was 
Croxton  and  his  own  force  of  raiders.  Army  chin  included  talk 
of  the  brigade  being  lost,  perhaps  destroyed.  But  soldiers  ad- 
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vancing  do  not  go  back  looking  for  strayed  friends,  in  war. 
The  big,  seven-shooting  army-on-horseback  pressed  on  toward 
the  Capitol  of  the  State,  not  knowing  then  what  had  happened 
at  Appomattox. 

On  April  12  th  the  long  cavalcade  entered  Montgomery, 
without  resistance.  Wilson  halted  briefly  to  receive  the  sur- 
render of  the  State  from  the  mayor  of  its  Capitol.  Details  of 
troopers  destroyed  arms,  ammunition  and  stores.  All  the  cotton 
that  could  be  found  was  burned,  sowing  seeds  of  wrath  not 
entirely  sterile  these  90  years  afterwards. 

Bitter  as  they  felt,  the  people  of  Montgomery  thrilled  to 
the  spectacle  of  13,000  Federal  cavalrymen,  their  carbines  ap- 
pearing like  40  acres  of  cropped  grain  stalks,  on  the  move;  their 
colorful  guidons  dancing  graceful  congas  in  the  lazy  Southern 
breeze,  the  hoofs  of  their  beasts  and  the  wheels  of  their  vehicles 
crushing  the  good  earth  as  their  beloved  Confederacy  had  been 
crushed.  Finally,  the  tail  of  the  Blue  monster  of  war  disappeared 
over  the  Eastern  horizon.  Alabama,  unwilling  or  otherwise, 
was  back  in  the  Union. 

In  the  Summer  and  Fall  of  1864,  Sherman  had  lopped  off 
the  head  and  most  of  the  torso  of  Georgia  in  a  series  of  bloody 
thrusts.  Still  alive  was  that  important  Confederate  artery,  the 
Chattahootchie  River  and  its  two  strongholds— Columbus,  the 
only  notable  arsenal  and  supply  base  left  in  the  dismembered, 
rebelling  nation,  and  West  Point,  25  miles  to  the  North.  Wil- 
son's final,  major  assignment  was  to  proceed  from  Montgomery 
to  the  Chattahootchie,  divide  his  army  into  two  parts,  and  si- 
multaneously erase  the  last  two  hopes  for  Confederate  survival, 
from  the  war  map. 

When  the  army-on-horseback  arrived  at  the  river,  on  April 
14th,  1865,  the  15-mile-long  column  broke  into  two  segments 
as  though  it  were  a  self-separating  reptile.  The  tail,  consisting 
of  five  regiments,  and  one  small  battery,  turned  left  and  rode 
North  towards  West  Point.  The  main  body  curved  to  the  right, 
in  the  direction  of  Columbus.  This  namesake  of  the  earliest  in- 
vader of  our  land  was  no  stranger  to  war.  On  the  site  of  Col- 
umbus once  lived  the  Creek  Indians.  In  1828  they  were  driven 
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out  by  Georgia  militia.  A  military  outpost  was  established  there 
to  make  sure  with  firearms  that  the  Redskin  would  not  try  to 
repossess  what  was  really  his. 

During  the  Civil  War  Columbus  functioned  as  an  important 
supply  post  for  the  Confederacy.  Many  of  its  gunboats  were 
built  there,  along  with  pistols  and  swords  for  the  Southern 
cavalry,  and  a  variety  of  ammunition.  While  practically  all 
other  Rebel  arsenals  had  been  destroyed  by  this  time,  immense 
stores  were  in  the  city.  A  formidable,  new  warship  was  almost 
completed  at  the  Columbus  Navy  yard.  Heretofore  secure  in  its 
interior  location,  this  Detroit  of  the  Confederacy  was  connected 
by  all  forms  of  transportation  then  known— waterway,  railroad 
and  main  highways.  On  April  15th,  Columbus  had  but  one  day 
left  to  pump  plasma  to  the  dying  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

At  2  PM  the  next  day,  the  second  significant  battle  between 
the  seven-shooting  men  on  horseback  and  the  musket-armed 
enemy,  protected  by  strong  fortifications,  began,  under  condi- 
tions comparable  to  the  unique  contest  at  Selma.  On  the  West, 
Columbus  was  protected  by  the  wide  Chattahootchie  River. 
All  around  the  city  was  a  strong  ring  of  forts,  set  on  hills  and 
dominating  all  approaches.  Approximately  3000  Confederates 
manned  the  position,  supported  by  heavy  artillery.  The  gar- 
rison, by  the  usual  tokens,  might  have  held  out  but  for  the 
difference  between  the  firearms  of  the  two  opposing  forces. 
As  it  was,  the  muzzle-loaders  of  the  defenders  were  scarcely 
more  effective  against  the  Spencers  of  the  invaders  than  were 
the  bows  and  arrows  of  the  Creeks  against  the  flint-locks  of 
the  Georgian  home  guard,  two  generations  before. 

The  artillery  of  both  sides  set  off  the  Battle  of  Columbus. 
The  heavier  guns  of  the  forts  threw  cannon  balls  and  grape  shot 
at  the  oncoming  Federals.  Then  the  Rebel  musketry  rang  out 
all  along  the  line.  But  cannon  balls  could  be  dodged  fairly  well, 
as  Grant  himself  had  demonstrated  earlier  in  the  war.  The  long- 
range  repeating  rifles,  with  their  overwhelming  fire-power, 
wreaked  heavy  damage,  much  of  it  from  a  relatively  safe  dis- 
tance for  the  attackers. 
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Wilson's  force  outnumbered  the  defenders  about  three  to 
one.  His  fire-power  potential  probably  was  close  to  20  to  one. 
Still,  the  strange  and  unequal  contest  raged  for  six  hours  before 
reaching  a  climax.  This  came  with  nightfall  when  darkness  en- 
veloped the  city  and  its  environs.  The  Federals  were  able  to 
reach  a  footbridge  over  the  river,  undetected.  Fifty  cannon  had 
been  set  up  to  repel  a  break-through  into  the  inner  defenses  of 
the  city,  but  the  guns  were  not  used— probably  for  fear  of  hit- 
ting the  inhabitants.  A  few  hundred  Spencer-armed  troopers 
charged  across  the  bridge  and  opened  a  withering  fire  on  the 
surprised  defenders.  They  knew  that  thousands  of  other  seven- 
shooters  would  soon  add  their  rain  of  lead  to  the  opening  crash. 
The  defeatism  in  the  air  quickly  crystalized  into  a  mass  sur- 
render. Twelve  hundred  Confederate  soldiers  and  their  officers 
were  taken,  thus  reducing  the  once-powerful  army  of  Forrest 
to  about  two  regiments,  and  these  were  not  heard  from  again 
in  the  war.  Nor  had  any  word  come  from  Croxton's  Lost 
Brigade. 

Out  came  the  Union  torch  at  Columbus.  Up  in  flames  went 
the  entire  Confederate  Navy  yard  installation,  including  the 
new  ram,  Jackso?i,  mounting  seven  six-pound  cannon,  and  prac- 
tically ready  to  launch;  100,000  rounds  of  artillery  ammunition; 
all  of  the  buildings  devoted  to  making  arms,  and  other  military 
stores  too  extensive  and  varied  to  bother  inventorying  at  the 
time.  The  Southerners  winced,  no  doubt,  to  see  their  war 
material  go  up  in  smoke.  But  they  applauded  the  burning  of 
the  Rebel  gunboat  Chattahootchie  by  their  own  folks,  down  the 
river  a  few  miles,  so  that  it  would  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  hated  Yankees. 

Their  hearts  must  have  filled  with  sorrow  to  watch  the  in- 
vaders transform  into  flame,  115,000  bales  of  cotton  and  the 
four  factories  that  could  have  made  the  precious  fiber  into 
needed  clothing;  the  three  mills  that  turned  out  paper  for  bibles 
and  school  books  as  well  as  propaganda;  the  150  locomotives 
and  250  cars  that  might  have  helped  the  stricken  land  to  her 
feet  more  speedily;  and  the  railroad  and  foot  bridges  that  were 
an  integral  part   of  the  transportation  system  of  the   entire 
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nation.  To  the  victor  went  the  spoils.  But  his  thinking  was 
inflamed  by  four  years  of  hate  and  strife.  It  was  natural,  if 
inhuman  in  appearance,  for  the  fire  in  his  soul  to  escape  via  the 
torch,  much  as  he  hurt  himself  in  the  burning. 

On  the  same  day  that  Columbus  fell  to  the  seven-shooter,  a 
similar  contest  between  cavalry  and  fort  took  place  on  a  smaller 
scale  at  West  Point,  which,  like  its  historic  New  York  name- 
sake, guarded  the  upper  river.  Normally  not  requiring  the 
complete  fortifications  of  Selma  and  Columbus,  Fort  Tyler, 
commanding  the  bridge  over  the  Chattahootchie  into  the  town, 
was  deemed  ample  by  the  Confederates  to  prevent  any  ordi- 
nary Yankee  force  from  entering  the  secondary  Rebel  arsenal. 
The  fort,  situated  on  a  hill,  was  small  but  its  earth  walls  could 
stop  any  Civil  War  missile.  The  stronghold  was  surrounded  by 
a  ditch  ten  feet  deep  and  12  feet  wide.  In  front  was  the  usual 
abatis  of  pointed  logs.  Four  cannon  supported  the  muskets  and 
shotguns  of  the  Confederate  garrison.  In  command  was  Brig- 
adier General  R.  C.  Tyler,  whose  numbers  and  position  ap- 
parently gave  him  an  advantage  over  the  invaders,  had  the  en- 
counter been  on  the  original  muzzle-loading  basis. 

War,  however,  had  skipped  a  half-century  in  two  years 
for  the  North  through  its  industrial  advancement,  as  realized 
in  the  machine  rifles  of  Wilson's  cavalry.  General  Taylor 
watched  the  Federal  column  approaching  in  the  distance.  He 
noted  that  the  attacking  force  consisted  of  only  five  regiments 
of  cavalry  with  its  usual  light  battery.  Then  the  shooting  began. 
The  Federals  blasted  away  with  their  Spencers,  before  the 
Rebels  could  get  off  their  first  volley.  Shocked  and  broken,  the 
Gray  line  retreated  into  the  protection  of  the  earthworks.  The 
Federals  split  their  force  as  they  pursued.  One  regiment,  the 
4th  Indiana  Cavalry,  attacked  the  town.  The  1st  Wisconsin, 
2nd  Indiana  and  7th  Kentucky  Cavalry  regiments  dismounted 
and  charged  Fort  Tyler. 

With  the  1  st  Wisconsin  in  the  lead,  the  abridged  brigade  cut 
through  the  abatis.  The  men  crossed  the  wide  ditch,  firing  their 
seven-shooters  at  the  heads  of  the  Confederates  above  the  earth- 
works. Then  over  the  dirt  walls  they  scrambled.  At  close  range 
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they  delivered  a  withering  fire  on  the  defenders,  already  stunned 
and  decimated  by  the  repeaters.  Tyler  fell,  killed  by  a  Yankee 
bullet,  probably  the  last  General  to  meet  death  on  a  Civil  War 
battlefield.  In  minutes,  West  Point,  Georgia,  was  again  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

"The  inside  of  the  fort  presented  a  sorry  spectacle," 
wrote  Wm.  L.  Love,  in  Wisconsin  in  the  War,  "the 
rebels  had  been  shot  chiefly  through  the  head  and  the 
blood  and  shivered  remains  of  the  dead  men  were  too 
shocking  for  description.,, 

Then,  with  the  precision  and  efficiency  of  much  practice, 
the  Union  wrecking  squads  made  pretzels  out  of  rails,  ash  piles 
of  all  stores  and  buildings  of  the  slightest  possible  military 
use.  They  burned  the  bridges  behind  them,  as  the  tail  of  the 
serpentine  column  left  the  town,  headed  for  Macon. 

On  April  19th,  1865,  the  Southern  girls  attending  Wesleyan 
College  thrilled  to  the  otherwise  unpleasant  sight  of  the  advance 
guard  of  Wilson's  army,  cantering  through  the  main  street  of 
Macon  towards  the  City  Hall.  The  troopers  proudly  held 
their  Spencers  at  the  ready,  more  to  impress  the  feminine  audi- 
ence along  the  way,  than  for  any  expectation  of  trouble.  Reach- 
ing the  Mayor's  office,  Wilson's  emissary  officer  received  the 
surrender  of  the  city,  along  with  three  Confederate  Generals, 
turned  over  as  prisoners  of  war.  Two  days  later,  Wilson  re- 
ceived word  at  his  headquarters  in  Macon  to  suspend  hostilities 
and  spare  the  torch.  Thus  the  cultured  city  with  its  schools  and 
colleges  was  left  quite  intact  to  become  in  World  War  II  one 
of  the  best  known  training  centers  for  our  nation's  recruits,  in 
uniforms  of  less  romantic  hues  than  Blue  and  Gray,  but  all  of 
a  common  color. 

Then,  on  May  Day,  Croxton's  "Lost  Brigade"  rode  into 
Macon,  to  clear  up  one  of  the  minor  mysteries  of  the  strangest 
of  all  American  conflicts.  When  Croxton  left  the  main  army 
near  what  is  now  Birmingham,  on  March  30th,  1865,  he  and 
his  brigade  were  under  orders  to  proceed  Southwest  and  de- 
stroy everything  of  potential  military  value  along  the  way. 
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His  command  was  made  up  of  the  2nd  Michigan  Cavalry,  the 
8th  Iowa  Cavalry,  the  4th  Kentucky  Mounted  Infantry,  and 
the  6th  Kentucky  Cavalry— all  veteran  regiments.  While  they 
were  armed  throughout  with  the  Spencer  carbine  for  the  Tus- 
caloosa raid,  three  of  the  regiments  carried  it  for  the  first  time. 

Early  in  1864,  Lincoln's  new  Chief  of  Army  Ordnance, 
General  Ramsay,  called  in  the  Colt's  revolving  rifles  used  by 
the  2nd  Michigan  Cavalry  ever  since  Little  Phil  had  command 
of  the  regiment,  and  rearmed  the  men  with  the  seven-shooter. 
The  other  three  regiments  of  Croxton's  Brigade,  however,  did 
not  get  the  coveted  repeater  until  just  before  starting  out  on 
the  Tuscaloosa  raid.  How  this  happened  is  typical  of  a  warm- 
ing unselfishness  which  cropped  out  on  many  occasions  during 
the  Rebellion. 

After  effective  fighting  in  the  battles  of  Franklin  and  Nash- 
ville, as  well  as  in  previous  campaigns,  the  Spencer-armed  2nd 
Iowa  Cavalry,  6th  Illinois  Cavalry  and  9th  Illinois  Cavalry  regi- 
ments, late  in  1864,  were  assigned  to  garrison  duty  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  war.  Early  in  1865,  as  the  Wilson  raid  was  about 
to  begin,  the  men  of  the  three  regiments  learned  that  some  of 
their  comrades,  the  troopers  of  the  Croxton's  8th  Iowa  and  the 
two  Kentucky  mounted  regiments  had  not  been  armed  with 
the  Spencer  for  their  side  raid  on  Tuscaloosa. 

Thereupon,  the  men  of  the  three  regiments  detailed  to  gar- 
rison duty,  voluntarily  gave  their  seven-shooters  to  Croxton's 
less  fortunate  troopers.  The  significance  of  their  act  is  empha- 
sized by  the  fact  that  a  trooper's  Spencer  usually  was  his  most 
valued  possession.  One  Sergeant  compared  it  with  a  Medal  of 
Honor  as  an  award.  Some  soldiers  wrapped  their  muzzle-loaders 
around  trees  in  anger  when  their  request  for  the  repeaters  was 
denied.  Spencer-armed  cavalrymen  were  given  the  choicest,  as 
well  as  the  hardest  jobs,  such  as  hunting  down  Mosby,  Morgan, 
and  John  Wilkes  Booth;  capturing  Jeff  Davis,  and  guarding 
the  trial  of  the  suspects  in  Lincoln's  assassination.  No  other 
sacrifice  of  personal  belongings  quite  equalled  letting  go  of  one's 
Spencer.  So  unprecedented  was  the  gift,  and  the  manner  of 
giving,  that  Major  General  Wilson  had  posted  an  official  order 
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(No.  24,  March  18th,  1865,  Chickasaw,  Alabama)  praising  the 
men  for  their  ''generosity  in  turning  over  a  large  number  of 
seven-shooters  in  exchange  for  an  equal  quantity  of  inferior 
arms." 

Croxton's  men  in  the  saddle  were  now  on  top  of  the  arma- 
ment world.  They  set  forth  to  apply  the  torch  and  shoot  to 
kill  in  their  own  little  corner  of  what  Sherman  so  aptly  called 
hell.  No  news  of  any  kind  was  heard  for  a  month  as  what  hap- 
pened to  Croxton's  Brigade.  His  force,  in  turn,  was  unaware  of 
Lee's  surrender,  Lincoln's  assassination,  and  Sherman's  victory 
near  Raleigh.  Croxton  followed  instructions  and  cut  his  own 
path.  He  struck  at  Tuscaloosa  on  April  5th,  1865.  The  first 
victim  to  the  torch  was  the  Confederate  military  school,  de- 
stroyed with  the  savage  delight  a  stung  man  feels  in  grinding 
a  hornet's  nest  under  heel.  Next  went  all  of  the  State  University 
buildings,  public  structures,  bridges  and  stores. 

Then  Croxton's  brigade  rode  to  the  North,  wrecking  trans- 
portation and  manufacturing  facilities  along  the  way.  In  his 
side-raid,  Croxton  and  his  force  marched  653  miles,  swam  four 
rivers;  demolished  five  iron  works,  three  factories  and  a  num- 
ber of  mills;  destroyed  bridges  along  the  route;  and  burned 
immense  quantities  of  cotton  and  other  stores.  Some  resistance 
was  encountered.  Croxton  rode  into  Macon  May  1st,  with 
about  80  casualties  to  report  and  an  equal  number  missing, 
all  captured  by  the  Confederates  while  straggling,  and  not  in 
the  strict  line  of  duty. 

The  nation's  most  tragic  ordeal  was  now  at  an  end,  except 
for  the  painful  aftermath,  and  a  special  assignment  given  to 
Wilson— the  hunting  down  of  Jeff  Davis.  A  reward  of  $100,000 
had  been  posted  for  his  capture  and  it  was  the  luck  of  Wilson's 
men  to  be  stationed  in  the  general  area  where  the  deposed 
President  of  the  Confederacy  was  known  to  be  hiding.  A 
miniature  army  went  after  Davis— and  the  money.  But  it  fell 
to  detachments  of  the  seven-shooting  4th  Michigan  Cavalry 
and  the  1st  Wisconsin  Cavalry  to  take  him.  They  almost  wiped 
themselves  out  in  the  enterprise,  about  40  miles  South  of  A4acon, 
on  May  10th,  1865. 
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Just  before  the  capture,  the  two  detachments,  scouring  in 
a  dense  woods,  began  firing  at  each  other,  both  believing  they 
had  run  into  some  die-hard  Rebels.  However,  almost  at  the 
same  time,  the  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  men  identified  the 
peculiar  noise  of  all  shooting  as  coming  only  from  Spencers. 
The  accidental  fight  between  men  from  the  friendly  and 
neighboring  States  stopped  at  once.  Two— John  Hines  and 
John  Rupert,  Company  C— troopers  were  killed  and  a  Lieu- 
tenant severely  wounded,  from  the  4th  Michigan;  and  three 
men  severely  and  several  slightly  wounded  from  the  1st 
Wisconsin. 

The  actual  capture  of  Davis  was  effected  by  the  4th  Mich- 
igan Cavalry  detachment,  to  the  delight  of  the  regiment,  rub- 
bing its  palms  in  anticipation  of  an  all-round  split.  Character- 
istically, three  years  and  two  months  elapsed  before  the  Gov- 
ernment finally  got  around  to  make  the  pay-off.  By  that  time 
Congress  had  decided  the  Wisconsin  detachment  and  another 
group  from  the  1st  Ohio  Cavalry— the  third  Spencer-armed 
regiment  involved  in  the  man-hunt— were  entitled  to  share  with 
the  Michigan  troopers  on  an  equal  basis.  General  Wilson,  the 
Colonels  of  the  4th  Michigan  and  1st  Wisconsin,  and  Captain 
Yoeman  of  the  1st  Ohio  were  each  awarded  $3,000.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  $100,000  was  split  between  the  troopers  of  the 
three  regiments  who  took  part  in  the  expedition  that  ran  Davis 
to  earth. 

In  contrast  to  the  fair  and  generous  terms  handed  to  Lee 
at  Appomattox,  the  Confederate  President  was  held  in  prison 
for  two  years.  With  all  its  death,  pain  and  cruelty,  the  fighting 
itself  was  followed  by  an  interminable  interlude  of  hate  and 
misunderstanding  puzzling  to  contemplate,  even  after  these  90 
years. 

But  peace  it  was,  tangible  though  troubled,  that  came  with 
the  flowers  of  Spring,  in  1865.  In  the  sunshine  of  the  season 
and  the  bright,  new  hope  of  the  nation,  Wilson's  great  cavalry- 
army  dissolved.  The  men  hastened  to  get  back  home  and  hang 
their  Spencers  above  the  hearth,  as  Josiah  Hollister  had  done 
with  the  ancestor  of  all  their  seven-shooters,  80  years  before. 


Chapter  Seventeen 


The  One- War  Gun  Expires 
with  Lincoln 


PERHAPS  THE  STRANGEST  chapter  of  the 
basic  repeating  rifle  is  what  happened  to  Spencer  and  his  seven- 
shooter  after  Lincoln  died.  But  first,  the  pursuit  of  the  assassin 
after  he  fled  from  Ford's  Theater  that  blackest  of  all  American 
nights,  April  14th,  1865. 

As  John  Wilkes  Booth  dashed  away  on  his  horse,  he  was 
armed  with  two  of  the  six-shot  Colt's  revolvers  immortalized 
by  the  Civil  War,  and  two  wicked-looking  long  knives- 
weapons  that  wrere  favorites  of  the  Southern  guerillas.  But  he 
depended  chiefly  on  a  Northern  product— a  Spencer  carbine— 
to  ward  off  pursuers. 

Late  that  night  Booth  and  David  Herold  drew  up  at  John 
Lloyd's  tavern  in  Surratsville,  about  ten  miles  south  of  Wash- 
ington. The  innkeeper  had  two  carbines  ready.  One  was 
wrapped  in  cloth  and  probably  had  been  stolen  from  Govern- 
ment stores.  When  Lloyd  proudly  removed  a  seven-shooter 
from  its  covering,  Booth's  eyes  lighted  up.  He  was  fond  of 
firearms  and  knew  how  to  handle  them.  As  he  was  weak  from 
his  broken  ankle,  Booth  decided  to  take  only  one  carbine,  the 
Spencer.  Herold  tied  a  strip  of  cloth  to  the  seven-shooter  and 
slung  it  over  his  shoulder;  most  of  the  time  David,  three  years 
younger  than  Booth,  would  tote  the  prized  weapon. 

Ironically,  26-year-old  Booth,  who  had  managed  to  avoid 
military  service  for  either  side,  did  not  fire  the  war's  deadliest 
gun  in  his  12 -days  skirmishing  with  the  Federal  cavalry.  He 
and  Herold  are  believed  to  have  fired  only  the  one  shot  from 
Booth's  Derringer  that  killed  Lincoln;  and  the  bullets  from 
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Herold's  pistol  that  destroyed  the  escapees'  two  horses— so  that 
one  of  their  hiding  places  would  not  be  revealed  by  neighing. 

As  the  Spencer-armed  fugitives  nervously  shifted  from  cover 
to  cover,  the  Spencer-armed  hunters  closed  in.  It  so  happened 
that  Captain  Everton  J.  Conger,  of  the  3rd  West  Virginia 
Cavalry,  had  made  a  good  name  for  himself  fighting  with  the 
seven-shooting  West  Virginia  Cavalry  Brigade,  under  Sheridan, 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  A  Rebel  shot  in  the  hip  sent  Conger 
to  the  hospital.  Upon  recovering,  he  was  promoted  and  placed 
in  command  of  the  1st  District  of  Columbia  cavalry,  assigned 
to  guard  the  Capitol.  It  was  Lieutenant  Colonel  Conger's  job  to 
run  down  Booth  and  Herold. 

Conger  naturally  turned  to  West  Virginians  for  help.  They 
were  unsurpassed  cavalrymen,  raised  as  they  were  on  horseback, 
keen  as  Indians  in  the  forests  and  mountains,  crack  rifle  shots 
from  the  age  of  eight  or  so.  Within  his  call  was  the  6th  West 
Virginia  Veterans  regiment— made  up  from  the  old  5th  and 
6th  West  Virginia  Cavalry.  By  a  coincidence,  the  6th  West 
Virginia  Veterans,  who  probably  carried  Sharps  previously, 
were  re-armed  with  seven-shooters,  the  day  before  Lincoln 
was  shot.  On  April  13th,  the  Veterans  also  were  supplied  with 
fresh  cavalry  horses.  While  capricious  destiny  saw  fit  to  let  the 
crime  take  place,  she  made  sure  that  the  murderer  would  be  pur- 
sued by  the  best  means  known  to  man  at  the  time. 

Colonel  Conger  organized  two  hunting  parties  quickly  but 
with  care.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  reward  as  well  as 
glory  would  be  captured  with  Booth  and  his  accomplices.  On 
April  1 6th  two  detachments  of  6th  West  Virginian  cavalrymen 
were  in  the  saddle,  on  steeds  as  eager  as  they  to  be  on  the  move. 
The  compact,  efficient  little  corps— probably  totalling  60  men- 
bristled  with  seven-shooters,  now  the  badge  of  the  highest  posi- 
tion attainable  by  the  soldiers  of  the  line. 

One  detachment  rode  South,  to  pick  up  Dr.  Mudd;  the  other 
headed  into  Maryland,  where  Booth  and  Herold  were  thought 
to  be  in  hiding.  Once,  on  Monday,  April  17th,  the  West  Vir- 
ginians rode  by,  so  close  that  the  two  fugitives  could  hear  an 
officer's  command  and  see  the  flashing  of  the  carbines,  through 
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openings  between  the  trees.  It  was  spring.  A  mare  of  the  hunted 
twain  neighed  yearningly  at  the  cavalry  studs,  but  the  call  of 
nature  was  not  heard  by  the  men  in  Blue.  It  was  here  that 
Herold  reluctantly  shot  the  little  mare  and  their  other  horse, 
with  a  Colt's  revolver. 

All  that  week,  Booth  and  Herold  eluded  the  West  Vir- 
ginians—"hunted  like  a  dog,"  wrote  Booth,  in  his  celebrated 
diary,  on  Friday,  April  2 1  st.  He  wanted  desperately  to  get  away 
from  those  Union  cavalrymen  with  their  long-range,  hard- 
hitting Spencers  that  shot  bullets  as  big  as  the  one  he  fired  into 
Lincoln's  brain.  He  too,  had  a  seven-shooter  that  never  left  his 
side,  until  the  end.  But  Booth  wanted  to  be  on  Confederate 
soil  before  the  curtain  would  fall  for  the  last  time.  Then  his 
one  seven-shooter  would  roar  in  unison  against  those  of  the  little 
army  in  Blue,  for  the  grandest  climax  ever  witnessed  by  man. 

On  Sunday,  April  23rd,  Booth  and  Herold  rowed  across  the 
Potomac  at  its  widest  point,  where  the  tragedienne  of  American 
waterways  bursts  dramatically  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  He  was 
now  in  the  blood-stained,  Virginia  theatre  of  his  choice.  The 
West  Virginians  had  been  left  empty-handed  in  Maryland.  But 
now  2  5  of  the  same  troopers  in  Blue,  from  the  1 6th  New  York 
Cavalry,  were  on  his  trail.  They  cornered  him  and  Herold  early 
in  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  April  26th,  in  a  barn  on  the 
Garrett  farm  near  Port  Royal,  about  30  miles  north  of  Rich- 
mond. 

It  was  not  an  ordinary  barn,  but  a  tobacco  house,  that 
served  as  a  stage  for  Booth's  last  performance.  Nothing  fancy, 
of  course,  but  with  ventilating  openings  that  gave  the  illusion 
of  a  simple  home  hastily  painted  on  a  backdrop.  The  large 
slits  in  the  walls  made  it  easy  for  Conger  to  set  fire  to  the  hay 
inside,  when  Booth  refused  to  budge,  after  Herold  cringingly 
obeyed  a  command  to  come  out  with  his  hands  up. 

As  Conger's  right  hand  man,  Lieutenant  Luther  B.  Baker, 
opened  the  door  of  the  tobacco  house,  Booth  was  seen  leaning 
against  a  pile  of  hay.  A  crutch  was  under  each  arm.  Resting 
on  his  hip  was  his  third  prop,  the  seven-shooter  smuggled  to 
him  at  Surratsville.  Noticing  the   door  was  opening,  Booth 
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dropped  his  crutches,  drew  a  revolver  and  with  it  in  one  hand 
and  the  Spencer  in  the  other,  limpingly  advanced  towards  the 
front  center  of  the  flaming,  smoking  stage. 

Most  of  the  men  in  Blue,  their  carbines  at  the  ready, 
watched  from  the  wings,  at  the  open  door,  or  through  the  long, 
wide  slits.  One  was  Boston  Corbett.  A  comrade  next  to  him 
suddenly  shouted: 

"Look  out,  Boston,  he's  aiming  at  you!" 

Corbett  testified  at  the  trial  that  he  thought  Booth  was 
aiming  the  Spencer,  if  not  directly  at  him,  at  his  outfit.  So,  with 
the  swift  coolness  and  fine  precision  of  long  practice,  trooper 
Corbett  drew  a  deliberate  bead  at  Booth's  head  and  fired  the 
shot  that  will  be  heard  forever. 

For  one  convulsive  instant  Booth  seemed  to  spring  upward; 
then,  in  another  instant  he  collapsed  into  a  heap.  Thick  blood 
oozed  from  the  half-inch  tunnel  bored  through  his  neck. 

Colonel  Conger  and  Lieutenant  Baker  rushed  into  the 
barn.  Booth  lay  slowly  dying,  his  seven-shooter  by  his  side. 
By  then  the  barn  was  aflame.  In  the  intense  heat,  two  troopers 
entered  and  dragged  Booth  out,  onto  the  grass.  Another  trooper 
fetched  the  unfired  Spencer,  today  on  exhibit  in  the  Lincoln 
Museum  in  Washington.  As  Lincoln  died,  hours  after  he  was 
shot,  in  a  bed,  across  the  street  from  Ford's,  so  the  mad  actor 
expired,  on  a  feather  mattress  placed  on  the  porch  of  the  nearby 
farm  home,  in  the  dawn  of  the  next  morn. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  detachment  of  the  6th  West  Virginia 
Veterans  arrested  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mudd  at  Surattsville.  Fortu- 
nately, no  trigger-happy  trooper  let  go  with  a  seven-shooter, 
to  prevent  the  righting  of  one  of  the  cruel  wrongs  that  forever 
stained  the  trial  of  the  conspirators.  Mudd  was  imprisoned  at 
Fort  Jefferson,  on  one  of  the  Dry  Tortugas  islands,  about  30 
miles  due  west  of  Key  West,  Florida.  When  all  other  doctors 
there  died  of  yellow  fever,  in  the  epidemic  of  1868,  Mudd  took 
charge  of  the  medical  work.  In  recognition  of  the  prisoner- 
doctor's  professional  efforts  to  save  the  garrison  and  inmates, 
Mudd  was  pardoned  by  President  Andrew  Johnson,  in  1869. 

During   the   trial   of   the   conspirators,   the   seven-shooting 
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West  Virginia  Veterans  led  in  keeping  order  in  the  seething 
Capitol.  Each  morning  a  detachment  of  the  regiment  escorted 
the  prisoners  to  and  from  the  courtroom.  The  troopers,  with 
safe,  free,  front  seats  to  the  biggest  show  of  all,  drank  in  the 
strange  courtroom  potion  of  broad  justice  well-loaded  with  the 
hate  and  vindictiveness  they  had  lived  with  dangerously  on  the 
battlefield.  Their  ears  pricked  even  higher  when  their  com- 
manding Colonel  took  the  stand.  When  he  began  talking  about 
Booth's  seven-shooter,  their  fingers  instinctively  pressed  tighter 
around  their  own  weapons. 

"This  is  the  carbine  we  took,"  Colonel  Conger  testified, 
pointing  to  the  exhibit  held  up  for  attention,  "it  is  a  Spencer 
rifle  and  has  a  mark  on  the  breech  by  which  I  know  it.  Both 
the  pistol  and  carbine  were  loaded.  I  unloaded  the  carbine  my- 
self in  Air.  Secretary  Stanton's  office,  and  these  are  the  (eight) 
cartridges  that  I  took  out;  there  was  one  in  the  barrel  and  the 
chamber  was  full." 

When  finally  the  trial,  with  its  few  virtues  and  many  faults, 
was  at  an  end,  those  adjudged  guilty  were  hanged  or  imprisoned 
and  thus  were  no  longer  the  responsibility  of  the  West  Virginia 
Veterans.  Equally  exciting,  and  happier,  was  their  next  and 
final  Civil  War  assignment— curbing  the  huge  crowds  that 
watched  the  Grand  Review,  with  its  legions  of  men  in  Blue, 
headed  by  Grant,  Sheridan,  Sherman,  Custer  and  the  inevitable, 
fetching  Elizabeth,  along  with  all  of  the  other  officers  and 
soldiers  that  could  be  funnelled  through  broad  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  in  the  big  parade  of  July,  1865. 

With  the  Rebellion  ended,  and  Lincoln  dead,  the  seven- 
shooter  went  into  a  quick  decline.  It  was  a  one-war  gun.  Army 
Ordnance  returned  to  its  old  love,  the  dubious  Springfield, 
and  began  to  sell  the  repeaters  cheap  to  dealers  who  in  turn 
sold  the  guns  at  huge  profits,  to  the  Indians— many  still  ene- 
mies to  the  Union.  The  Spencer  Company,  in  those  young  days 
when  corporations  had  not  learned  the  fine  art  of  feather- 
bedding,  went  broke.  Its  properties  and  assets  were  placed  on 
the  auction  block,  September  28th,  1869.  The  only  seven- 
shooters  in  stock,  30,000,  were  bought  by  the  Turkish  govern- 
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ment;  all  else  was  acquired  by  Winchester.  The  name  Spencer 
was  abandoned  as  was  its  unusual  design.  Yet,  in  1956,  you  may 
buy  in  the  sporting  good  stores,  two  modern  models  of  Win- 
chester .22  semi-automatics  that  load  with  clips  through  the 
stock,  in  principle  just  as  Christopher  Spencer  conceived  the 
basic  repeating  rifle  almost  exactly  a  century  ago. 

Oddly,  out  of  Spencer's  inventiveness  came  a  contribution 
as  important  to  America  in  peace  as  his  seven-shooter  was  to 
the  Union  in  war.  Around  the  time  his  rifle  company  was 
auctioned  off  to  Winchester,  Spencer  and  his  former  fellow- 
employee  at  the  old  Colt's  repair  shop,  Charles  Ethan  Billings, 
formed  a  partnership  for  the  manufacture  of  drop  forgings  and 
sewing  machine  shuttles.  The  partners  surprised  themselves  by 
the  speed  they  attained  in  manufacturing  the  intricate  shuttles 
to  high  precision  standards.  This  led  Spencer  to  put  on  his 
inventor's  thinking  cap.  He  remembered  the  action  of  Colt's 
six-shot  revolver  and  his  own  seven-shooter  design.  Out  of 
this  seeming  hodgepodge  of  guns,  bolts,  screws,  cams,  and 
whatnot,  emerged  the  world's  first  automatic  screw  machine. 

Without  this  amazingly  versatile  mill  for  quantity  output, 
our  nation  would  not  have  been  able  to  achieve  and  maintain  its 
leadership  in  mass  manufacture.  Almost  everything  in  metal 
that  moves,  from  automobiles  to  zither-string  posts,  moves 
efficiently— and  lasts— because  most  of  the  important  small  parts 
are  enduringly  made  on  automatic  screw  machines.  Spencer 
not  only  invented  and  built  the  first,  but  also  a  succession  of 
improved  models,  eagerly  welcomed  and  extensively  employed 
by  industry.  Not  until  he  was  89  were  the  great  mind  and  ca- 
pable hands  of  Christopher  Miner  Spencer  forever  stilled,  in 
1922,  leaving  to  our  nation  a  main  pillar  for  peacetime  growth 
as  well  as  the  seven-shooter  that  cut  short  our  costliest  war. 
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The  Soldier  of  Indiana,  by  Catherine  Merrill,  1869 
72nd  Indiana  Volunteers,  by  Sgt.  B.  F.  McGee,  1882 
3rd  Indiana  Cavalry,  by  W.  N.  Pickerell,  1906 
7th  Indiana  Cavalry,  by  Lt.  Thomas  S.  Cogley 

Iowa— 

First  Regiment  Iowa  Cavalry,  by  Charles  H.  Lothrop,  1800 

2nd  Iowa  Cavalry,  by  Sgt.  L.  B.  Pierce 

Iowa  in  War  Times,  by  S.  H.  M.  Byers,  1885 

History  of  Iowa  Regiments,  by  Capt.  A.  A.  Stuart  1865 

A  Cavalry  Regiment,  by  Wm.  Forse  Scott,  1893 

History  of  the  6th  Iowa  Infantry,  by  Henry  H.  Wright,  1923 

The  8th  Iowa  Cavalry  in  the  Civil  War,  by  Homer  Mead,  1925 

Maine— 

1st  Maine  and  D.  C.  Cavalry,  by  Samuel  H.  Merril,  1865 
Maine  in  the  War  for  the  Union,  by  Whitman  and  True,  1865 

Massachusetts— 

Massachusetts  in  the  Civil  War,  by  Wm.  Schouler,   1868 

1st  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  by  Major  Benj.  W.  Crowninshield,   1891 

Massachusetts  in  the  War,  by  James  L.  Bowen,   1889 

Michigan— 

Michigan  in  the   War,   brief   histories   of  all   Michigan   regiments;   pub- 
lished by  the  State  in  1882 
A  Hundred  Battles,  by  Capt.  M.  P.  Thatcher,  1884 
History  of  -jth  Michigan  Cavalry,  by  Lt.  Asa  B.  Isham,  1893 
History  of  7th  Michigan  Cavalry,  by  Sgt.  Wm.  O.  Lee 
History  of  jth  Michigan  Cavalry,  by  Gen.  L.  S.  Trowbridge,  190$. 

New  Jersey— 

New  Jersey  and  the  Rebellion,  by  John  Y.  Foster,  1868 
First  New  Jersey  Cavalry,  by  Henry  R.  Pyne,  1871 
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New  York— 

1st  New  York  Lincoln  Cavalry,  by  Lt.  VVm.  H.  Beach,  1902 

History  10th  New  York  Vol.  Cavalry,  by  Corp.  N.  D.  Preston,  1892 

Historic  Records  of  the  $th,  by  Louis  N.  Boudrye,  1865 

The  Story  of  a  Cavalry  Regiment,  by  Pvt.  Thomas  West,  1897 

History  15th  New  York  Cavalry,  by  Pvt.  Chauncey  S.  Norton,  1891 

New  York  in  War  of  Rebellion,  by  Phisterer 

Deeds  of  Daring,  by  Pvt.  Henry  Norton,  1889 

1  st  New  York  Dragoons,  by  Bugler  James  Riley  Bowen 

Ohio- 

Story  of  the  Ohio  Brigade,  Lt.  Col.  W.  F.  Hinman,  1897 

Four  Years  in  the  Saddle,  by  W.  L.  Curry,  1898 

j  2th  Ohio  Cavalry,  by  Capt.  F.  H.  Mason 

Ohio  in  the  War,  by  Whitelaw  Reid,  1872 

Four  Years  with  Five  Armies,  by  Isaac  Gause,  1908 

Bugles  and  Bells,  by  E.  E.  Ewing,  1899 

Pennsylvania— 

History  of  the  Bncktails,  by  Thompson  and  Rauch,  1906 
Sabre  Strokes  of  the  Venn.  Dragoons,  by  T.  F.  Dornblaser 
History  Venn.  Volunteers,  by  Samuel  P.  Bates,  1870 
History   17  Fenn.    Volunteers,  compiled 
History  1st  Reserve  Cavalry,  compiled,  1864 

Rhode  Island— 

Rhode  Island  in  the  Rebellion,  by  Edwin  W.  Stone,  1864 
'Burnside  and  the  9th  Army  Corps,  by  Augustus  Woodbury,  1867 
Sabres  and  Spurs,  by  Chaplain  Frederic  Denison,  1876 

West  Virginia— 

Loyal  West  Virginia,  by  Major  Theodore  F.  Lang,  1895 

Wisconsin— 

Wisconsin  1st  Cavalry,  by  E.  B.  Quiner 

Wisconsin  in  War  of  Rebellion,  by  Wm.  DeLoss  Love,  1866 

MISCELLANEOUS  SOURCES 
1 861 -1 865    file    of    Southern    newspapers,    Confederate    Museum,    Richmond. 
Letters  from  Yanks  and  Rebs  to  their  folks  back  home. 

AND  A  SPECIAL  SALUTE  TO: 
Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,  3400  pages,  in  four  volumes,  published 
in  1887— a  masterpiece  of  compilation  and  printing,  generally  considered  the 
foundation  of  the  monumental  story,  still  building,  of  our  nation's  most 
tragic  ordeal.  Several  years  were  required  by  the  Century  Company,  with  a 
large  staff  of  competent  editors,  to  complete  the  work.  The  contributors 
were  mostly  the  leading  field  officers,  both  Union  and  Confederates.  Brady 
and  Gardner  furnished  photographs.  Forty-three  artists  made  the  pen  and 
ink  drawings;  many  are  of  exceptional  quality.  Sixty  experts  in  the  beautiful, 
lost  art  of  steel  engraving  gave  to  the  photographs  a  distinctive  quality  not 
otherwise  attainable.  As  the  work  was  produced  when  most  of  the  principals 
of  both  sides  were  alive,  active,  and  essentially  reunited,  "B  and  L,"  is  an 
intimate  and  comprehensive  presentation  of  the  Civil  War. 
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Abatis,  178,  223 
Ages  of  Union  recruits,  92 
Alabama  River,  217,  222,  225 
Alger,  Col.  Russell,  5th  Cav.,  at  Get- 
tysburg, 48,  57,  161 
Andersonville  prison,  Stoneman  raid, 

Armored  vests,  80 

Army  Ordnance,  9;  recommendation 
of  seven-shooter  from  special 
Army  board,  17;  Bureau's  blind- 
ness to  the  Spencer,  18;  abandons 
Spencers,  238 

Artillery,  reduced  for  greater  mobil- 
ity, 186 

Atlanta,  Georgia,  burning  by  Sher- 
man, 195 

Atlantic  fleet,  147 

Austrian  rifles,  inferior  quality,  22, 
25,  102 

Automatic  screw  machine,  5;  invented 
by  Spencer,  239 

B 

Baker,  Edward,  breakfast  with  Lin- 
coln at  White  House,  215 

Baker,  Lt.  Luther  B.,  opens  door,  sees 
Booth,  236 

Battles,      in      which      seven-shooting 
troops  fought: 
Antietam    (Sharpsburg),   Maryland, 

Appomattox,  Virginia,  137 
Allatoona,  Georgia,  186-188 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  178 
Bentonville,    North    Carolina,    199- 

200 
Bermuda  Hundred,  Virginia,   142 
Big  Shanty,  Georgia,  170-172 
Cedar  Creek   (Strasburg),  Virginia, 

122-127 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  75-76 
Chickamauga,   Georgia,  72-74 
Cold  Harbor,  Virginia,  102-105 
Columbus,  Georgia,  49,  227-228 
Dallas       (New      Hope      Church), 

Georgia,   165-168 
Deep  Bottom,  Virginia,   142-144 


Drewey's  Bluff,  Virginia,  141 
Ezra    Church    (Atlanta),    Georgia, 

49,  179-180 
Fisher's  Mill,  Virginia,   121 
Five  Forks    (Dinwiddie),  Virginia, 

131-134 
Fort  Harrison,  Virginia,  145-146 
Franklin     (classic    battle    of    Civil 

War),  Tennessee,  49,  204-210 
Fort  Fisher    (Wilmington),  North 

Carolina,  146-149 
Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  46-60 
Hanover,  Pennsylvania,  51-53 
Harper's  Ferry,  Virginia,  117 
Hoover's  Gap,  Tennessee,  first  re- 
corded use  of  Spencer  in  battle, 

43-45 
Jonesboro,   Georgia,   182-183 
Kennesaw  Mountain,  Georgia,  168- 

/74 

Kingston,  Georgia,   163-164 
Lovejoy,  Georgia,   184-185 
Monte  Vallo,  Alabama,  222 
Moorefield,  West  Virginia,  125-126 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  210-214 
Olustee   (Lake  City),  Florida,   149- 

152 

Ream's  Station,  Virginia,   144-145 

Red  Bank,  Georgia,  182 
Resaca,  Georgia,  162-163 
Sailor's  Creek,  Virginia,  135-136 
Selma,  Alabama,  49,  222-225 
St.   Mary's  Church,  Virginia,    112- 

114 
Trevilian  Station,  Virginia,  106-107 
West  Point,  Georgia,  49,  229-230 
Wilderness,  Virginia,  89-97 
Winchester,  Virginia,  11 8-1 21 
Yellow     Tavern,     Virginia,     "Real 
turning  point  of  war,"  99-101 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  compared  to  Bat- 
tle of  Franklin,  204 
Bayonet,  used  rarely   in   action,   103, 

220 
Bate,  Gen.  William    (Conf.),  on  ef- 
fectiveness   of    seven-shooter    at 
Battle   of   Hoover's   Gap,   45;   at 
Battle  of  Franklin,  212 
Bear  Wallow,  Tennessee,  38,  158,  200 
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Beauregard,  Gen.  G.  T.  Pierre 
(Conf.),   141 

Belgium  muskets,  25 

Berdan  telescopic  rifles,  25 

Bibles  "protection  against  rebel  bul- 
lets," 80 

Bickford,  Chancla  M.,  Cpl.,  4th  Mich- 
igan Cav.,  with  23  men  and  17 
seven-shooters  repulse  army  of 
Gen.  Joe  Wheeler,  188-189 

Big  Shanty,  Georgia,  Union  capture 
of  Confederate  railroad  train,  169; 
battle,  170-172 

Billings,  Charles  Ethan,  works  with 
Spencer  at  Colt's,  5,  239 

Billings  and  Spencer,  5 

Birmingham,  Alabama,  see  Elyton, 
230 

Bismarck,  quoted  on  cavalry  generals, 
84 

Blaine,  James  G.,  Speaker  of  House 
of  Representatives,  4;  puts 
through  first  Army  order  for 
Spencers,  18-19 

Booth,  John  Wilkes,  231;  armed  with 
Spencer  carbine,  234;  in  hiding, 
235;  cornered  in  tobacco  house, 
236;  shot  as  he  advances,  237,  238 

Boots,  at  Gettysburg,  55;  Joe  Johns- 
ton's army  without,  159 

Bragg,  Gen.  Braxton,  first  General  to 
fight  against  basic  repeater,  41; 
deceived  by  seven-shooters  at 
Chickamauga,  72-74,   100 

Breech-loading  carbines,  made  by 
Confederates,  23 

Buddies,  81 

Buford,  Gen.  John,  seven-shooting 
cavalry  leads  in  defeating  Gen. 
Heth  in  opening  clash  at  Gettys- 
burg* 55S6 

Burns,  Capt.  Robert,  4th  Michigan 
Cav.,  quotation,  overwhelming 
superiority  of  seven-shooter,   191 

Burnside  carbine,  7;  broken  up  by 
7th  Michigan  Cav.,  89,  131 

Butler,  Gen.  Benj.  F.,  (Army  of  the 
James),    102,    141-143 


Cairo,  Illinois,  scene  of  Spencer's  first 
demonstration  of  seven-shooters 
to  sailors  and  Marines,  35 
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California  Battalion,  scouts  way  to 
Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  armed 
with  seven-shooters,  88-89;  m 
Shenandoah  Valley,  116,  119,  124 

Campaign  of  The  Carolinas,  (Sher- 
man's return  from  the  sea)  be- 
gins, 196 
Cartridges,  India  rubber,  30 
Cartridges,  metallic,  5,  6;  loaded 
under  water  crossing  Chatta- 
hootchie  River,  175 

Cartridges,  paper,  5;  inter  changeable, 
23,  220 

Cavalry  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  loca- 
tion, 57;  action,  57-58 

Cavalry,  Union,  scarcity,  sudden 
growth,  camps  in  Washington, 
effects  of  horse's  anatomy,  wood- 
en sabers,  superflous  equipment, 
ridiculed  by  North,  South,  Hook- 
er's influence,  elevated  to  highest 
estate,  capable  of  strong  frontal 
attacks,  Sheridan  takes  over, 
Grant  tells  Lincoln  about,  Grant 
reduces  artillery,  the  fastest  grow- 
ing military   organization,  77-87 

Cavalry,  Confederate,  9;  better  marks- 
men, 22;  cut  into  North's  will  to 
fight,  77;  superiority,  78 

Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  burned 
by  Confederates,  125 

Chattahootchie,  Rebel  gunboat,  burned 
by  Confederates,  228 

Chattahootchie  River,  175,  217,  221, 
226,  227 

Cheney  brothers,  5,  6 

Cheney,  Charles,  6,  10,  12;  arranges 
meeting  for  Spencer  with  James 
G.  Blaine,  for  first  Army  order, 
18 

Cheney,  Frank,  6,  13 

Cheval-de-frise,  178 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade  battery 
(Minty's  Brigade),   173,   181,   182 

Chickasaw,  Alabama,  scene  of  unusual 
Civil  War  incident,  232 

Chickering  Piano  Co.,  leases  space  to 
Spencer  Rifle  Manufacturing  Co., 

13 
Cleburne,  Gen.  Pat  R.   (Conf.),   181, 
185 
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Coffee-mill,  built  into  carbine,  220 
Coffee,  123,  125,  135,  176;  two  months' 
supply  for  Wilson's  cavalry  army, 
220 
Colt's  Firearms  Co.,  5,  239 
Colt's  revolving  rifle,  25,   26-27;  "ex" 
pensive  and  a  dangerous  weapon," 
68,  128 
Colt's    six-shot    revolver,    5,    9;    lost 
favor,  220;  carried  by  Booth,  234; 
used  by  Herold,  236 
Columbia,  S.  C,  burned,  197 
Columbus,  Georgia,  217,  226-229 
Confederates,  first  battle  against  seven- 
shooter,     43-45;     at     Gettysburg, 
46-60;  surrender  to  empty  seven- 
shooters,  49;  deceived   by  seven- 
shooters     at     Chickamauga,     72; 
habits  in  battle  action,  73;  emo- 
tional reactions  to  loss  of  leaders, 
100-101;  live  on  land,  122;  amazed 
at  Union  troopers  loading  Spen- 
cers under  water,  surrender,  175; 
flint-locks  of    1776,   Atlanta,   179; 
meet  their  Waterloo,  204-209;  lose 
11  generals,  Franklin,  210;  cooked 
own  meals,  221;  blame  Selma  de- 
feat on  Spencers,  225 
Conger,    Col.    Everton    J.,    turns    to 
West  Virginians  to  pursue  Booth, 

235 
Connecticut,  state  of,  1st  Cav.  armed 
with   Spencers,  98,    116,    124;   6th 
Cav.,  148;  7th  Cav.,  141-142,   14S, 

*49i  151 
Corbett,    Sgt.    Boston,    Co.    L,     16th 

N.  Y.  Cav.,  shoots  John  Wilkes 

Booth,  237 
Corse,    Brig.     Gen.    John    M.,    saves 

1,000,000  rations  of  hardtack,  187 
Cox,    Gen.    Jacob    D.,    at    Battle    of 

Franklin,  204;  describes  effects  of 

seven-shooters  in  night  battle,  205 
Crowinshield,  Maj.  B.  W.,   1st  Mass. 

Cav.,  quoted,  31 
Croxton's     Brigade     (Lost    Brigade), 

2:2,  225,  228;  at  Macon,  230;  how 

it  got  Spencers,  231,  232 
Croxton,  Gen.  John  T.,  at  Battle  of 

Franklin,  208,  209,  212,  Alabama- 
Georgia  raid,  222 
Custer,  Elizabeth,  meets  Lincoln,  87; 

"sweetheart  of  the  Army  of  the 


Potomac,"  kissed  by  West  Point 
professor,  freezes  feet,  passionate 
love  letters  captured  by  Confed- 
erates, dances  with  Sheridan,  chats 
with  Grant,  sought  by  Lincoln 
for  chats,  saves  troops  from  Cus- 
ter's harsh  punishment,  "the  better 
general  of  the  two,"  107-112; 
waits  for  Custer  at  Jefferson 
Davis  home,  137 
Custer,  Gen.  George  Armstrong,  at 
Gettysburg,  48;  given  command 
of  Michigan  Cav.  Brigade,  51; 
with  Elizabeth  at  White  House 
reception,  86;  graduates  at  West 
Point,  87;  quoted,  104;  at  Trevil- 
ian  Station,  106;  loses  personal 
possessions,  love  letters,  cook 
Eliza,  107;  jealous  of  wife,  108; 
slept  with  Elizabeth  on  rough 
camp  beds,  109;  a  prolific  corre- 
spondent, no;  his  wife's  impor- 
tance to  military  career,  in,  112, 
113;  in  Shenandoah  Valley  and 
Appomattox  campaigns,  116,  119, 
123,  124,  126,  128,  136;  witnesses 
Lee's  surrender,  137;  resumes 
honeymoon  at  Jefferson  Davis 
home,  137 

D 

Dahlgren,  Rear  Adm.  John  A.,  wit- 
nesses first  test  of  seven-shooter, 
10-11;    recommends    Spencer    to 
Navy,   16;   on  Lincoln's  concern 
about  arms,  79;  quoted  on  editors 
reading  confidential  war  messages, 
216 
Davis,   President  Jefferson,  C.  S.  A., 
sees  Jeb  Stuart  killed  at  Yellow 
Tavern,  09,   137-138;   his  mistake 
in   removing   Joe   Johnston,    212; 
capture,  218;  $100,000  reward  for 
his  capture,  232;  harsh  treatment 
after  capture,  233 
Davis,  Gen.  Jeff.  C,  163 
Dead  mouse,  eaten  by  trooper,  177 
Department  of  the  Army,  1953  tribute 

to  Spencer  seven-shooter,  25-26 
Detroit,  Michigan,  220,  227 
Dcvin,  Gen.  Thomas  C,  100 
Devil's  Den,  Gettysburg,  58-59 
Dinwiddie  Courthouse,  129 
Dinwiddie,  Lt.-Gov.  of  Virginia,  129 
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District  of  Columbia,  1st  Cav.,  armed 
with  Henry  16-shooters,  132; 
guarding  Capitol,  235 

Dog  tent,  brings  about  "buddies,**  81 

Duck  River,  Tennessee,  189 


Early,    Gen.    Jubal,    115-118;    quoted, 

121-124;  quoted,  125-127 
Eisenhower,  Pres.  Dwight,  51 
Eliza,  Custer's  ex-slave  cook,  107 
Ely  ton    (Birmingham),  Alabama,  221, 

222 
Enfield  rifle,  25,   115,   143,  208 


Farragut,  Rear  Adm.  David  G.,  13 

Fear  of  seven-shooter,  134 

Ferguson,  Gen.  S.  W.  (Conf.),  172, 
181,  182 

Ferry,  Maj.  Noah,  5th  Michigan 
Cav.,  killed  at  Gettysburg,  57 

Florida,  lost  to  Union  through  defeat 
at  Olustee,  largely  to  seven- 
shooter  episode,  149-152 

Food,  want  of  starts  Battle  of  Cedar 
Creek,  122 

Forrest,  Gen.  Nathan  Bedford,  wins 
strategic  blockhouse,  189-191;  at 
Franklin,  206,  207,  209;  Alabama- 
Georgia  raid,  221,  224,  228 

Fourth  (4th)  U.  S.  Reg.  Cav.,  troop- 
ers give  boots  to  women,  82,  167, 
172,  182;  ambushed,  184-185; 
"soldiers'  graves  contain  cannon," 
186,  187,  191,  206,  219 

Fort  Tyler,  West  Point,  Georgia,  229 

Fraise,  179 

Franklin,  Ben,  suggests  bow  and 
arrows  for  Colonials,  21 

French,  Gen.  Samuel  G.,  187 


Gamble's  Brigade  (8th  New  York, 
8th  and  12th  Illinois,  3rd  Indiana 
Cav.  regiments),  partially  armed 
with  seven-shooters,  48,  50,  55; 
win  first  engagement  at  Gettys- 
burg, 55-56 

Garrard,  Col.  Israel,  156 

Garrard,  Brig.  Gen.  Kenner,  com- 
mands most  of  Sherman's  seven- 
shooting  troops,  162,  164,  165,  169, 
171,  173,  191 


Georgia  sand  fly,  routs  Union  Cav., 
164 

Gonorrhea  and  syphillis,  1  out  of  12 

Union  soldiers  infected,  82 
Grant,  Gen.  Ulysses  S.,  4,  12,  16; 
quoted  on  Union's  inferior  arms, 
21-22;  headquarters  in  Cairo,  Illi- 
nois, 34;  invites  Spencer  to  din- 
ner, 35;  first  meeting  with  Lin- 
coln, gets  supreme  command,  85; 
in  Wilderness  campaign,  88-114; 
friend  of  Col.  Mosby  after  war, 
97;  Cold  Harbor,  "the  butcher," 
105;  on  growing  dependence  on 
seven-shooter,  107;  refrains  from 
smoking  with  Elizabeth  Custer, 
in,  115,  128-131,  133-135,  137-138; 
in  Richmond-Petersburg  cam- 
paign, 139-142,  144-146,  149,  152- 
155,  158,  160;  quoted  on  Atlanta 
campaign,  167,  172,  174;  quoted, 
176;  disturbed  by  Sherman's  plan 
to  march  to  sea,  192-194,  196,  200- 
203;  his  historic  feud  with 
Thomas,  210,  211,  214,  216;  open- 
minded  about  cavalry,  217,  218, 
223,  225,  227,  238 

Gravelly  Springs,  Alabama,  organizing 
point  of  Wilson's  cavalry  army  of 
13,000,  218 

Gray,  Lt.  John  Chipman,  quoted  on 
Sherman's  delight  over  burning 
in  Georgia,   194 

Greely,  Horace,  quoted  on  seven- 
shooter,  150 

Greggs,  Gen.  David  M.,  11 3-1 14,  140, 
144 

H 

Hampton,  Gen.  Wade  (Conf.),  suc- 
cessor to  Jeb  Stuart,  112,  113 

Hardtack,  traded  for  tobacco  at  Ap- 
pomattox, 137;  battle  for  1.000,000 
rations,  186;  10  days'  rations  for 
Wilson's  cavalry  army,  220 

Harper's  Ferry,  23,  117 

Harrison,  Col.  Benj.,  at  Battle  of 
Peach  Tree  Creek,  178 

Hartford,  Connecticut,  1 

Hatch,  Gen.  Edward,  212 

Hatchet  Brigade,  see  Lightning 
Brigade 
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Hay,  John,  Asst.  Sec.  to  Lincoln,  wit- 
nesses Lincoln-Spencer  shooting 
match,  64;  fires  seven-shooter,  65 

Hawley,  Col.  Joseph  R.,  orders  un- 
tried Negro  troops  into  battle,  151 

Hayes,  Pres.  Rutherford,  126 

Henry  sixteen-shooter,  7,  25,  27;  "ex- 
pensive and  too  delicate,"  68 

Herold,  David,  Booth's  accomplice 
makes  sling  for  seven-shooter,  234, 
2^5;  shoots  horses  with  Colt's  re- 
volver, 236 

Hobgoblins,  seven-shooting  cavalry 
plays  jokes  on  commander.  165 

Hollister,  Josiah  (C.  M.  Spencer's 
grandfather),  1;  works  for  Martha 
Washington,  2-4,  233 

Hollywood,  fails  to  exploit  feat  of 
Californians  in  Eastern  battles  of 
Civil  War,  88-89 

Hood,  Gen.  John  B.  (Conf.),  replaces 
Johnston,  177-180,  186,  188,  101- 
194,  201-204;  seven-shooters  as  a 
factor  in  his  defeat  at  Battle  of 
Franklin,   205,   206,   211,   213,   215 

Hooker,  Gen.  "Fighting  Joe,"  4,  113, 
154;  feud  with  Sherman,  159-160; 
reorganizes  Union  Cav.,  161,  162, 
165,  173,  174;  at  Peach  Tree 
Creek,  breaks  with  Sherman,  177- 
178 

Hoover's  Gap,  Tennessee,  World's 
first  battle  with  basic  repeater, 
43-45 

Horses,  terrible  casualties,  79;  given 
seven-shooting  cavalry  by  Andrew 
Johnson,  circus  folks,  farmers, 
etc.,  210;  better  fed  than  Rebels', 
221 

Horse  pistols,  20 

Houtzell,  Gen.  O.  O.,  replaces  Mc- 
Pherson  over  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland, quoted  on  Spencers  at 
Battle  of  Ezra  Church,  179-180 

Huff,  Pvt.  John  A.,  5th  Michigan 
Cav.,  shoots  Jeb  Stuart,  101 

Humphreys,  Gen.  A.  A.,  witnesses 
first  firing  of  the  basic  repeater 
in  action,  29 

Humphreys,  Gen.  Benj.  G.  (Conf.), 
quoted    on    seven-shooters,    104 

Hunterstown,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan 
Brigade's     seven-shooters     defeat 
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Jeb  Stuart  in  cavalry  fight  near 
Gettysburg,  53-54 

I 

Ulinois,  98th  and  123rd  Mounted  Inf. 
(Lightning  Brigade)  at  Hoover's 
Gap,  43,  45;  at  Chickamauga, 
72-74;  Wilson's  Raid,  219;  98th 
Mounted  Inf.  at  Chattanooga, 
75;  6th  Cav.,  206,  231;  40th  Vol- 
unteer Inf.,  159;  103rd  Volun- 
teer Inf.,  159 

Indiana,  17th  and  72nd  Mounted  Inf. 
(Lightning  Brigade)  at  Hoover's 
Gap,  43-45;  at  Chickamauga,  72- 
74,  180;  Wilson's  Raid,  219;  17th 
Mounted  Inf.  at  Chattanooga, 
75;  39th  Mounted  Inf.  37;  at 
Chickamauga,  72-74;  2nd  Cav., 
219,  229;  4th  Cav.,  219,  229;  65th 
Volunteer  Inf.,  204;  97th  Volun- 
teer Inf.,  159. 

Infantry,  Union,  letter  to  Spencer 
Co.  asking  to  buy  seven-shooters, 

74 
Iowa,    1st   Cav.,   219;    2nd   Cav.,   206, 
231;  3rd  Cav.,  219;  4th  Cav.,  219; 
5th  Cav.,  219;  8th  Cav.,  219,  231 

J 

Jackson,  Brig.  Gen.  John  R.  (Conf.), 

163 
Jackson,     Confederate     Navy's     ram, 

burned  by  Union  Cavalry,  228 
Johnson,     Andrew,     Vice-Pres.-elect, 

gives    own     horse    to    Wilson's 

seven-shooting  cavalry,   210,  219; 

pardons  Dr.  Mudd,   237 
Johnson,   Brig.   Bradley   T.    (Conf.), 

quoted    on    personal    experience 

of    being    shot    with    Spencers, 

125-126 
Johnston,   Gen.   Joseph   E.,   154,    156, 

159,    162-164,    167,    174-177,    109; 

surrenders  to  Sherman,  200,  204, 

212;    wounded    June,     1862,    216 
Jonesboro    (Georgia)    Raid,    August 

19,  1864,  181 

K 
Kautz,  Gen.  August  V.,  144 
Kentucky,  4th  Mounted  Inf.,  219,  231; 

4th    Cav.,    219;    6th    Cav.,     219, 

213;   7th   Cav.,    219,    229 
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Kentucky    (American)    rifle,    1-4 
Kidd,  Col.  James  H.,  quoted,  19,  48; 
describes   Custer,    52-53;    quoted, 

54i.57,  93 

Kilpatrick,  Gen.  Judson,  at  Gettys- 
burg, 50-51,  53-54;  Atlanta  cam- 
paign, 157,  181-183;  wins  spec- 
tacular victory,  184-186 

Kilpatrick    raid,    181 -186 

Kingsbury,  Col.  C.  P.,  aide  to  Gen. 
McClellan,  recommends  seven- 
shooter  in  letter,  Nov.  4th,  1861, 
70 

Knives,  not  popular  with  Union 
soldiers,   220 


Lamb,  Col.  William  (Conf.),  wit- 
nesses defeat  of  poorly-armed 
sailors  and   Marines,   147 

Lang,  Alaj.  Theodore,  1st  West 
Virginia  Cav.,  at  Gettysburg,  48 

Larsen,  Sgt.  James,  on  Civil  War 
amputations,     167-168 

Lee,  Gen.,  Robert  E.,  present  of 
first  trial  of  seven-shooter  in 
battle  action,  29,  30;  thwarted 
by  seven-shooting  cavalry  at 
Gettysburg,  46-60,  121,  122;  in 
Appomattox  campaign,  1 29-1 31, 
134-136;  surrender,  137-138,  143; 
takes  over  command  of  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  (June,  1862), 
216,   221,   225,   232-233 

Lee,  Col.  H.  F.   (son  of  Robert  E.), 

Letter,  unfinished,  found  on  Con- 
federate soldier  killed  by  seven- 
shooter  at  Atlanta,  1 80-1 81 

Lightning  (Hatchet)  Brigade,  de- 
scription of  types  of  Civil  War 
rifles  by  Sgt.  B.  F.  McGee,  26- 
28;  fights  Gen.  John  Morgan  at 
Bear  Wallow,  38;  converted  from 
infantry  to  mounted  infantry,  39; 
vote  to  buy  seven-shooters  with 
own  money,  40;  gets  new  name, 
41;  wins  battle  at  Hoover's  Gap, 
43-45;  at  Chickamauga,  72-74;  at 
Chattanooga,  75,  139;  Atlanta 
campaign,  158,  163,  167,  171,  173, 
203,  224 

Lincoln,  Pres.  Abraham,  1,  4,  n,  14- 
16;      understands      paradox,      21; 


shooting  matches  with  Spencer, 
Stoddard  and  Hay,  61-71;  "his 
choice  is  a  kind  of  Spencer," 
68;  "no  one  has  ever  seen  a  dead 
cavalryman,"  77;  creates  1st  Union 
volunteer  regiment,  78;  first 
meeting  with  Grant,  84;  turns 
war  command  over  to  Grant,  85; 
talks  with  Gen.  and  Elizabeth 
Custer  at  reception,  86;  his  plan 
to  win  Florida  miscarries,  149- 
151;  befriends  Hooker,  160,  192- 
193;  breakfasts  with  friend,  Ed- 
ward Baker,  at  White  House, 
gets  news  of  Confederate  plot 
at  San  Francisco,  215-216;  looks 
to  prairie  states  for  better  gen- 
erals, 218-219,  231-232;  assas- 
sinated, 234,  235,  237,  238 

Lincoln  Museum,  Washington,  John 
Wilkes  Booth's  seven-shooter  on 
exhibition,    237 

Lincoln,  Robert,  present  at  first  test 
of  seven-shooter  at  White  House, 
63 

Logan,  Gen.  John  A.,  sent  by  Grant 
to  relieve  Thomas  at  Nashville, 
211 

Lombard,  Sgt.  O.,  1st  Mass.  Cav., 
fires  first  recorded  shots  of  basic 
repeater  in  action  29-31 

Long,  Col.  Eli,  at  Chattanooga,  75; 
Atlanta  campaign,  183,  185 

Longstreet,  Gen.  James  (Conf.),  tells 
Wilder  how  seven-shooter  de- 
ceived Confederates  at  Chatta- 
nooga, 72;  wounded,  10 1 

Lovejoy,  Georgia,  Union  Cavalry 
ambushed,  184;  wins  against  heavy 
odds,    185 

M 

Macon,  Georgia,  155-157,  230,  232 
Marines,    Adm.    Porter   wants    them 
armed    with    seven-shooters,    35; 
gives  their  shirts  to  seven-shoot- 
ing Federal  cavalry,   102;  cut  to 
pieces    and    routed,    147-149 
Maine,  1st  Cav.,  129,  1 31-133,  142 
Martin,   Gen.  W.  T.    (Conf.),  loses 
battle   of   Big   Shanty   to   seven- 
shooting  cavalry,  1 70-1 71 
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Massachusetts,  1st  Cav\,  12;  Sgt.  F. 
O.  fires  first  repeater  in  action, 
29;  2nd  Cav.,  89,  116;  37th  Vol- 
unteer Inf.,  Wilderness,  91,  116, 
119,  121,  122,  135-136;  40th  Vol- 
unteer Inf.,  151 

McClellan,  Gen.  George  BM  14; 
orders  seven-shooter  brought  to 
him,   16,  216 

McCook,  Brig.  Gen.  Ed.  M.,  174, 
191 

McDonough,  Georgia,  cavalry  fight, 
183 

McGee,  Sgt.  B.  F.,  Lightning  Bri- 
gade, opinion  or  relative  value 
o  f  Springfield  muzzle-loader, 
Colt's  revolving  rifle,  Henry  16- 
shooter,  and  Spencer  seven- 
shooter,  26-28;  quoted  on  ad- 
vantage of  repeater  shown  by 
proportionate   casualties,    192 

McKinley,  Pres.  William,   126 

McPherson,  Gen.  James  B.,  154; 
killed,  178 

Meade,  Gen.  George,  told  by  Grant 
to  let  Sheridan  loose,  92,  159, 
206 

Merritt,  Brig.  Gen.  Wesley,  100-103; 
quoted,    118,    123,    124,    126 

Michigan,  Cav.,  Brigade  (1st,  5th, 
6th,  7th  regiments),  19;  gets 
2200  seven-shooters  from  Army's 
first  order,  37;  at  Gettysburg, 
48,  50-54,  57-58;  Wilderness, 
**9»  93-95;  Yellow  Tavern,  100- 
101;  Cold  Harbor,  103-104; 
Trevilian  Station,  107,  112;  Shen- 
andoah Valley  and  Appomattox, 
116,  119,  124,  128,  136,  139;  2nd 
Cav.,  206;  at  Franklin,  207-209, 
212,  219,  231;  4th  Cav.,  (Minty's 
Brigade),  163,  172,  182,  187,  188, 
219,  232;  captures  Jeff  Davis, 
233;  8th  Cav.,  gets  11 00  seven- 
shooters  from  Army's  first  order, 
37;  "Whitefish  boys,"  on  Stone- 
man  raid,  156-157,  174,  206;  9th 
Cav.,  174;  only  Michigan  regi- 
ment on  march  to  sea,  195;  fires 
last  shots  of  Carolina's  campaign, 
200;  (10th  Michigan  Cav.,  known 
to  have  been  armed  with  seven- 
shooters    at    Knoxville     between 


March  6th  and  10th,  1864,  and 
to  have  fought  in  the  mountains 
of  east  Tennessee  and  southwest 
Virginia  to  end  of  war;  nth 
and  last  Michigan  Cav.  regiment 
issued  seven-shooters  at  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  early  in  1864;  op- 
erated in  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see; major  fight,  Cynthia,  Ken- 
tucky, June  12,  1864,  when 
Gen.  Morgan  met  final  defeat 
of  war.) 

Minty's  Brigade,  158;  fights  sand 
flies,  164,  167,  171,  172,  173,  174, 
187,  189,  191,  203,  222,  224 

Mississippi  Flotilla,   12,  35 

Missouri,   10th  Cav.,  219 

Miss Poyas,    girl    friend     of 

Sherman,  197-199 

Monte  Vallo,  Alabama,  1st  battle  of 
Wilson's  Raid,   222 

Montgomery,  Alabama,  falls  to  seven- 
shooting   cavalry-army,   226 

Morgan,  Gen.  John  M.  (Conf.), 
teaches  the  Hatchet  Brigade  a 
useful  habit,  38,  231 

Mosby,  Col.  John  (Conf.),  defeated 
by  seven-shooters,  Wilderness, 
friend  of  Grant  after  war,  96- 
97;   117-118,  231 

Mounted  infantry,  38-39,  42,  43;  first 
designated  as  cavalry,  76 

Mudd,  Dr.  Samuel  A.,  235;  arrested 
by  6th  West  Virginia  Veterans 
Cav.,  pardoned  by  Pres.  Johnson, 

237 

Mules,  used  unsuccessfully  as  cavalry 
mounts,  39;  pack  mules,   220 

Music,  brass  bands  in  battles,  119, 
131,  143;  two  play  as  Atlanta 
burns,  195 

Muzzle-loaders,  9;  unfired  at  Gettys- 
burg, 49 

N 
Navy,  U.  S.,  tests  seven-shooter, 
orders  two  samples,  n-13;  600 
seven-shooters  delivered  to  Boston 
Navy  Yard,  13;  asks  Spencer  to 
pay  postage  on  two  letters,  16; 
Sec.  of  Navy  writes  Army  order 
for  seven-shooters,  19;  falls  in 
love  with  seven-shooter  at  first 
si^ht,      21;      makes      Christopher 
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Spencer  guest  of  honor  on  trip 
down  Mississippi,  35;  combines 
with  Army  in  capture  of  Fort 
Fisher,  owns  10,000  seven-shooters 
but  arms  landing  party  with  cut- 
lasses and  pistols,  slaughtered  by 
Confederates,  147-149 
Negro  soldiers,  never  before  under 
fire  hold  ground,  "saved  our 
little   army   from   being   routed," 

New  Hampshire,  3rd  Cav.,  wears 
Confederate  gray  uniforms,  gets 
seven-shooters,  143,  148;  7th  Cav., 
150-152;  10th  Cav.,  get  150 
Spencers,    145-146 

New  Jersey,  1st  Cav.,  commanded  by 
two  Colonels  simultaneously,  90; 
Wilderness,  95,  106,  112,  129,  144; 
2nd  Cav.,  armed  with  seven- 
shooters  on  battlefield,  98;  3rd 
Cav.,   116,  124 

New  York,  1st  (Lincoln)  Cav.,  first 
Union  Volunteer  cavalry  regi- 
ment, 78,  116,  126;  5th  Cav., 
Wilderness,  90,  96,  97;  Yellow 
Tavern,  100,  116,  124;  1st  Dra- 
goons, get  haircut  and  seven- 
shooters,  Wilderness,  91;  Cold 
Harbor,  103-104,  116,  124;  10th 
Cav.,  80,  136,  144;  1 6th  Cav.,  in 
capture  of  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
236 

Newsboys,  as  spies,   215-216 

Newspaper  reporters,  reveal  Hood's 
plan  to  invade  Tennessee,  205; 
write  Civil  War  history,  let  war 
secrets  become  public,  215;  read 
confidential  War  Dept.  telegrams, 
216 

Nixon,  Lt.  Edward  F.,  7th  Penna. 
Cav.,  fooled  by  Gen.  Forrest  and 
"Greek  fire,"  dishonorably  dis- 
charged without  benefit  of  trial, 
190 


ward  for  Jeff  Davis,  233;  2nd, 
gets  seven -shooter,  98,  116,  124; 
3rd,  159,  219,  222,  224;  4th,  159, 
219,  222;  7th,  219;  10th,  one  of 
two  seven-shooting  cavalry  regi- 
ments on  march  to  sea,  159;  46th 
Volunteer  Inf.,  159 


Pennsylvania,  Bucktails  (First  Rifles), 
90,  94,  95;  7th  Cav.  (Minty's 
Brigade),  167,  177,  182;  ambushed, 
184,  185,  189-190,  191,  219;  17th 
Cav.,  91,  106,  107,  116,  124;  18th 
Cav.,   116,   124;  22nd  Cav.,   116 

Pennsylvania  Dutch  superstitions,  166 

Petersburg  mine,  144 

Physicians  and  surgeons,  300  sur- 
geons work  5  days  on  amputa- 
tions alone  at  Gettysburg,  60; 
Dr.  Abner  Hard,  quoted  on 
Washington's  whore  nouses,  82; 
throw  amputated  limbs  out  of 
window,  168 

Pickett's  Charge,  stopped  by  the 
seven-shooting     Union     cavalry, 

"Pioneers,"  freed  slaves  in  Army, 
cut  path  for  assaulting  column, 
224 

Plantersville,  Alabama,  Rebels  driven 
off  by  seven-shooters,  222 

Pleasanton,  Gen.  Alfred,  Chief  of 
Cav.  until  replaced  by  Sheridan, 
witnesses  Army  test  of  seven- 
shooters,  17 

Port  Royal,  Virginia,  scene  of  Booth's 
death,  236 

Porter,  Adm.  David  Dixon,  4,  12; 
tests  seven-shooter,  with  Grant, 
at  Vicksburg,  writes  Washing- 
ton, recommending  the  repeater 
for  the  Marines,  35 

Prostitutes,  "10,000  in  Washington," 
"100  whore  houses,"  82 


Oakley,  Annie,  visits  Christopher 
Spencer,  4 

Ohio,  Ohio  Cav.  Brigade  (1st,  3rd 
and  4th  regiments),  Captains 
from  each  meet  Christopher 
Spencer  at  Murfreesboro,  34; 
Cav.,  ist,  159,  219;  shares  in  re- 


R 

Railroad  bridges,  built  knocked- 
down  in  North,  erected  quickly 
in  South,  169 

Railroad  train,  captured  by  Union 
spy,  James  J.  Andrews,  at  Big 
Shanty,  Georgia,   169-170 


Index 

Ramsay,  Brig.  Gen.  George  D.,  Chief 
of  Army  Ordnance,  succeeding 
Ripley;  quoted,  68;  buys  seven- 
shooters  in  large  quantities,  88; 
calls    in    Colt's    revolving    rifles, 

Rhode  Island,  ist  Cav.,  91,  116,  124, 
133,   142-143 

Richmond  raid,  98-102 

Ripley,  Brig.  Gen.  James  W.,  13; 
calls  seven-shooter  a  "jimcrack," 
14;  argues  with  Lincoln  against 
breech-loaders,  15;  slated  for 
transfer,  60,  224 

Rome,  Georgia,  cavalry  fights,  191 

Rosecrans,    Gen.   William    Starke,   4, 

33 
Round  Top,  Gettysburg,  58 
Rummel  farm,  Gettysburg,  scene  of 

main  cavalry  action,  54,  57 


Saber,    a    handicap    dismounted,    42; 

"sacred"    at    West    Point,     158; 

discarded    by    Wilson's    cavalry 

army,  220 
San    Francisco,    Rebel    plot    to    sieze 

Union  forts  revealed  to  Lincoln, 

215 

Savannah,    Georgia,    192;    offered    as 

Christmas  gift  by  Sherman  to 
Lincoln,  194;  entered  by  Union 
army,  106 

Schofield,  Gen.  John  M.,  154,  199, 
205,  206;  credits  seven-shooting 
cavalry  in  Franklin  victory,  209, 
210 

Scientific  American,  publishes  front 
page  story  on   seven-shooter,   33 

Scott,  Gen.  Winfleld,  opposes  im- 
proved rifles  and  cavalry,  14 

Selfridge,  Capt.  Thomas  O.,  Jr.,  U.  S. 
Navy,  quoted  on  Union  Naval 
disaster  at  Fort  Fisher,  148 

Selma,  Alabama,  217,  222-225,  227' 
229 

"Seven-up,  a  new  game,"    177 

Sharp's  riflle,  9,  23,  25,   131,  206 

Sharp's  Rifle  Company,  helps  Spencer 
with  first  seven -shooter  model,  6 

Sherman,  Gen.  William  Tecumseh, 
22;  grant  takes  most  of  Sherman's 
seven-shooting  cavalry  away, 
gives  it  to  Wilson,   140-141,   152; 
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Atlanta  campaign,  quoted  on  re- 
peaters, 155;  sends  Stoneman  on 
Macon  raid  with  inadequate 
cavalry,  155,  156;  quoted  on  dis- 
satisfaction with  cavalry,  157- 
158;  his  large  seven-shooting 
force,  158-159;  feud  with  Hooker, 
159-160;  at  Resaca,  162-163;  at 
Dallas  (New  Hope  Church), 
165-167,  169;  quoted,  172,  173; 
defeat  at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  174; 
quoted,  175,  176,  177;  casts  his- 
toric insult  at  Hooker,  178,  179, 
181,  186;  watches  Battle  of  Alla- 
toona,  187,  188,  191;  quoted,  his 
harsh  Christmas  Eve  message 
about  all  Southern  non-com- 
batants, 192;  disturbs  Grant  with 
plan  for  march  to  sea,  193; 
quoted  as  gloating  over  burning 
in  Georgia,  194;  loses  most  of  his 
seven-shooting  cavalry,  burns 
Atlanta,  195;  praises  seven-shoot- 
ers,    196;     meets     Miss 

Poyas,  gives  her  a  present,  pays 
her  a  visit,  gives  her  large  stock 
of  ham  and  rice,  sees  that  her 
home  is  not  burned,  197-199; 
quoted  on  Spencers  and  Sharps, 
200;  marches  east  for  month  at 
seashore  as  enemy  escapes  to 
west,  201,  202;  quoted  on  lack  of 
faith  in  cavalry,  203,  204,  206, 
216;  wants  to  finish  war  with 
infantry,   217,   218,   226,   232,   238 

Sheridan,  Gen.  Philip  H.,  49;  tells 
Meade  to  run  cavalry  himself, 
92;  starts  Richmond  raid  with 
nine  Spencer-armed  regiments, 
98-99;  Yellow  Tavern,  100-101; 
quoted  on  seven-shooters,  101; 
rejoins  Grant,  102;  Cold  Harbor, 
102-106;  dances  with  Elizabeth 
Custer,  in,  112;  quoted,  113;  in 
Shenandoah  Valley,  11 5-1 19,  121- 
124,  126,  128;  in  Appomattox 
Campaign,  1 29-1 31,  133-138,  139, 
142,  152,  154,  155,  156,  158,  194, 
200,    202,    206,    216,   221,   231,    238 

Sigmund,  Sgt.  Jacob,  7th  Penna.  Cav., 
hero  of  Duck  River  episode,  189 

Smith  carbine,  7;  description  of,  30- 
3i 
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Smith,  Gen.  G.  W.  (Conf.),  de- 
feated by  seven-shooting  infantry, 
196 
Smith  &  Wesson,  30 
Songs  of  the  North,  220-221 
Spencer,  Christopher  Miner,  boyhood, 
as  an  expert  marksman,  invention 
of  seven-shooter,  1-6;  demon- 
strates seven-shooter  to  Navy, 
10-11;  gets  $5,000  for  patent,  50c 
royalty,  13;  complains  of  opposi- 
tion to  seven-shooters  by  "those 
generals,"  14;  gets  first  Army 
order— 10,000  rifles— through  James 
G.  Blaine,  18-19;  starts  on  sell- 
ing trip  to  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland and  Army  of  the  West, 
}2;  demonstrates  seven-shooter 
to  Gen.  Rosecran's  staff,  33; 
closes  deal  with  Col.  John  T. 
\\  llder  for  4,000  seven-shooters, 
34;  demonstrates  the  repeater  to 
sailors  and  Marines  at  Cairo, 
dines  with  Gen.  Grant,  Adm. 
Porter  and  demonstrates  seven- 
shooter  to  them,  at  Vicksburg,  35; 
returns  from  selling  trip,  61; 
tests  with  Lincoln  at  White 
House,  62-65,  68>  234i  invents 
automatic  screw  machine,  death 
1922,  239 
Spencer  Rifle  Manufacturing  Co., 
organization,  13;  hires  a  lobby- 
ist, 17;  letter  from  soldier,  74; 
goes  broke,  238 
Spencer  seven-shooter,  patent  granted, 
7;  tests  by  Navy,  11;  first  order, 
specifications,  12;  few  captured 
by  enemy,  23;  total  used  in  war; 
Ordnance  opinion  of  seven- 
shooter,  25-26;  opinon  by  Sgt. 
B.  F.  McGee,  26-28;  first  fired 
in  battle,  29,  31;  distribution  of 
first  Army  order  for  10,000 
Spencer  rifles,  37;  first  used  by 
troops  in  battle,  43-45,  68;  second 
battle— Hanover,  Penna.,  51-53; 
clinches  cavalry  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, 46-60;  "His  Lincoln's 
Choice,"  68;  deceives  Bragg,  wins 
Alexander  bridge,  at  Chicka- 
mauga,  72-74;  with  Grant,  Sheri- 
dan, Sherman  for  first  time,  75; 
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wanted  by  all  Union  soldiers, 
74-75;  production,  auxiliary  manu- 
facturing plant,  carbine  replace 
rifles,  88;  quoted  on  by  Sheridan, 
1 01,  104;  shoots  "like  coffee 
mills,"  125;  loaded  under  water, 
175;  inflicts  terrible  damage  at 
Battel  of  Franklin,  205;  smuggled 
to  Booth  night  of  assassination, 
234;  in  Booth's  hands  when  shot, 
237;  held  by  Col.  Conger  as  ex- 
hibit at  trial,  238;  similar  to  1956 
Winchesters  loading  through 
stock,  239 

Spencer,  Vesta,  daughter  of  Christo- 
pher, 64 

Spies,  134;  Confederate  Agents  in 
Washington,  San  Francisco,  215; 
newsboys  as  spies,  215-216 

Spottsylvania,  93,  98 

Springfield  rifle,  nine  operations  re- 
quired to  fire,  24,  26;  lames  Stod- 
dard's shoulder  in  shooting  match 
with  Lincoln,  67,238 

Stanton,  Sec.  of  War,  declines  to  ob- 
serve Lincoln-Spencer  test  of 
seven-shooter,  63,   238 

Stoddard,  W.  O.,  Lincoln's  third 
secretary,  quotation,  15;  his  work 
for  Lincoln,  6$\  witnesses  Cpl. 
guard  cursing  Pres.,  66-68 

Stone,  Col.  Henry  (Gen.  Thomas' 
staff),  quotation  on  seven-shoot- 
ers at  Franklin,  212 

Stoneman,  Gen.  George,  fails  in  raid 
on  Macon,  155-157 

Stone's  River,  Battle,  33 

Stuart,  Gen.  J.  E.  B.,  foremost  Con- 
federate cavalry  leader,  29;  de- 
feat by  seven-shooting  cavalry 
in  Gettysburg  campaign,  51-59; 
killed  by  seven-shooter,  09-101 

Superstition,  in  soldiers,  165-166; 
soldier  buries  amputated  arm,  168 


Tank  Corp,  U.  S.,  continuation  of 
U.  S.  Cavalry,  204 

Taylor,  Gen.  Dick  (Conf.),  ridi- 
cules  Union    cavalry,   81 

Telegraph  wire,  used  as  weapon  by 
Yanks,  141;  by  Rebs,  171 
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Tenny,  editor  W.  J.,  effect  of  seven- 
shooters  at  Gettysburg,  46 

Terry,  Gen.  Alfred  H.,  146,   149 

Thatcher,  Capt.  M.  P.,  2nd  Michigan 
Cav.,  describes  final  scene  at 
Battle  of  Franklin,  212-213 

Thomas,  Gen.  George  HM  141,  154, 
194;  warned  by  Hood's  published 
speech,  205;  criticized  by  Grant, 
210;  historic  quotation,  21 1-2 13, 
217 

Tobacco,  used  by  spies,  134;  traded 
for  hardtack  at  Appomattox,  137, 
176 

Torbert,  Gen.  Alfred  T.  A.,  124,  126 

Trial    of   Lincoln's    alleged    assassins, 

237 

Trevilian  Raid,   106-114 

Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  222,  231;  burn- 
ing of  State  University  and  other 
public  structures,  232 

Tyler,  Brig.  Gen.  R.  C,  killed  at 
West  Point,   Georgia,   229-230 


Virginia  Central  railroad,  scene  of 
Battle   of   Trevilian   Station,    106 

Virginia  Military  Institute,  burning 
sets  off  a  cavalry  fight  at  Moore  - 
fiicld,  West  Virginia,   125 

W 

Wagon  industry,  220 

Walcutt,  Gen.  Charles,   196,   199 

War  correspondent,  eyewitness  ac- 
count of  Battle  of  Franklin,  207- 
209 

Warren,    Gen.    Gouverncur    K.,    144 

\\':ir  Dept.,  Union,  opposition  to  im- 
proved arms,  9,  14-18,  20-21,  24- 
25,  31,  33;  opposition  to  improved 
cavalry,  78 

Washington,  D.  C,  filth,  stink,  cav- 
alry  camps,  79 

Washington,  Gen.  George,  hires 
Josiah  Hollister,  1-2;  his  first  de- 
feat,  129-130 

Washington,  Martha,  has  Josiah  Hol- 
lister build  wardrobe,  2 

Washington  Monument,  scene  of 
Lincoln-Spencer  shooting  matches, 
Aug.   1863,  63 

Welles,  Gideon,  Sec.  of  Navy  in 
Lincoln's  cabinet,  4;  arranges  first 
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test  of  seven-shooter,  10;  writes 
first  army  order  for  10,000  seven- 
shooters,  18-19 
Wesleyan  College,  Macon,  Georgia, 
girl  students  watch  seven-shoot- 
ing cavalry  end  war  in  Georgia, 
230 

West  Point,  Georgia,  217,  226,  229- 
230 

Western  leadership,  after  Gettysburg, 
37 

West  Virginia,  1st  Cav.,  19;  gets 
1200  seven-shooters  from  first 
Army  order,  37;  at  Gettysburg, 
48>  50,  53,  58»  u<5;  2nd  Cav.,  116; 
3rd  Cav.,  116,  235;  6th  Veterans 
Cav.  pursues  Booth,  armed  with 
seven-shooters,  235;  arrest  Dr. 
Mudd,  237;  keep  order  in  Capi- 
tol, guard  prisoners  at  trial,  238; 
7th  Volunteer  Inf.,  armed  with 
Henry  16-shooters,  129 

Wheeler,  Gen.  Joseph,  repulsed  by 
23  Michigan  cavalrymen  armed 
with  17  seven-shooters,  188-189, 
191 

White  House,  Virginia  (near  Rich- 
mond),   Grant's    headquarters,    129 

Wilder's  Brigade,  see  Lightning  Bri- 
gade 

Wilder,  Col.  John  Thomas,  Lightning 
Brigade  (Hatchet),  makes  historic 
deal  with  Christopher  Spencer, 
34;  tries  mules  for  mounts,  39; 
endorses  men's  notes  to  buy 
seven-shooters,  40,  128;  illness, 
173,  200,  212 

Wilcox,  Gen.  O.  B.,   145 

Wilmington,  N.  C,  146 

Wilson's  Alabama-Georgia  Raid,  215- 
233;  breaks  all  records,  small  loses, 
218 

Wilson,  Gen.  James  Harrison,  49, 
95,  141,  152,  158,  194,  200;  shows 
what  he  could  do  with  Sher- 
man's cavalry,  203-207,  209;  short 
of  horses,  210;  ready  to  start 
Battle  of  Nashville,  211-212; 
credits  seven-shooters  in  Nash- 
ville victory,  213,  215-217,  219, 
220,  222-226,  228-2^2;  gets  $3,000 
for  capture  of  Jeff  Davis,   233 
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Winchester,  acquires  Spencer  Rifle 
Manufacturing  Co.  assets,  239; 
1956  models  load  through  stock 
like  seven-shooter,  239 

Wisconsin,  1st  CavM  219,  229,  232; 
shares  in  $100,000  reward  paid 
for  capture  of  Jeff  Davis,  233 
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Women,  "10,000  prostitutes  in  Wash- 
ington," trade  charms  for  soldiers 
boots,  82;  visit  husbands  in  camp, 
waited  on  by  cavalrymen,  83 

Wyndham,  Col.  Percy,  English 
soldier-of-fortune,  1st  New  Jer- 
sey Cav.,  90 


